A.C. 69, 70. 


Tue last winter of Jerusalem passed away in the 
same ferocious civil contests ; her streets ran with 
the blood of her own children ; and instead of or- 
ganizing a regular defence against the approaching 
enemy, each faction was strengthening its own 
position against the unintermitting assaults of its 
antagonists. The city was now divided into three 
distinct garrisons, at fierce and implacable hos- 
tility with each other. LEleazar, the son of Simon, 
the man who was the first cause of the war, by 
persuading the people to reject the offerings of the 
Roman Emperors, and who afterwards had set 
himself at the head of the Zealots, and seized the 
temple, saw, with deep and rankling jealousy, the 
superiority assumed by John of Gischala. He 
pretended righteous indignation at his sanguinary 
proceedings, and at length, with several other men 
of influence, Judas, the son of Hilkiah, Simon, the 
son of Ezron, and Hezekiah, the son of Chobar, 
he openly seceded from the great band of Zealots 
who remained true to John, and seized the inner 
court of the temple. And now the arms of savage 
men, reeking with the blood of their fellow citi- 
zens, were seen to rest upon the gates and walls 
of the Holy of Holies: the sacred songs of the 
Levites gave place to the ribald jeste of a de- 
bauched soldiery ; instead of the holy instruments 
B2 
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of music, were heard the savage shouts of fighting 
warriors ; and among the appointed victims, men, 
mortally wounded by the arrows of their own 
brethren without. lay gasping on the steps of 
the altar. The band of Eleazar was amply sup- 
pled with provisions ; for the stores of the tem- 
ple were full, and they were not troubled with 
religious scruples. But they were few, and could 
only defend themselves within, without venturing 
to sally forth against the enemy. The height of 
their position gave them an advantage over Jolin, 
whose numbers were greatly superior—yet, though 
he suffered considerable loss, John would not in- 
termit his attacks; clouds of missiles were continu- 
ally discharged into the upper court of the temple, 
and the whole sacred pavement was strewn with 
dead bodies. 

Simon, the son of Gioras, who occupied the 
upper city, attacked John the more fiercely, because 
his strength was divided, and he was likewise 
threatened by Eleazar from above. But John had 
tle same advantage over Simon, which Eleazar 
had over John. It was a perilous enterprise to 
scale the ascent to the temple, and on such ground 
the Zealots had no great difficulty in repelling the 
incessant assaults of Simon’s faction. Against 
Eleazar’s party they tumed their engines, the 
scorpions, catapults, and balistas, with which they 
slew not a few of their enemies in the upper 
court, and sume wh:o came to sacrifice: for it 
was a strange feature in this fearful contest, that 
the el ea ceremonies still went on upon the 
altar, which was often encircled with the dead ; 
beside the human victims which fell around, the 
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customary sacrifices were regularly offered. Not 
only the pious inhabitants of Jerusalem constantly 
entreated and obtained permission to offer up their 
gifts and prayers before the altar of Jehovah, but 
even strangers from distant parts would still a-- 
rive, and, passing over the pavement slippery with 
human blood, make their way to the temple of 
their fathers, where they fondly thought the 
Ged of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob still retained 
liis peculiar dwelling within the Holy of Hollies. 
—Free ingress and egress were granted; the 
native Jews were strictly searched, the strangers 
were admitted with less difficulty; but often in 
the very act of prayer, or sacrifice, the arrows 
would come whizzing in, or the heavy stone fall 
thundering on their heads; and they would pay 
with their lives the price of kneeling and worship- 
ping in the sacred place. 

The contest raged more and more fiercely —for 
the abundant stores within the temple so unspar- 
ingly supplied the few adherents of Eleazar, that, 
in their drunkenness, they would occasionally sally 
out against John. When these attacks took place, 
John stood on the defensive ; from the outer por- 
ticoes repelled Simon, and with his engines within 
harassed Eleazar. When the drunken or over- 
wearied troops of Eleazar gave him repose, he 
would sally forth against Simon, and waste tha 
city. Simon, in his turn, would drive him back ; 
and thus the space around the temple became a 
mass of ruin and desolation ; and in these desul- 
tory conflicts, the granaries, which, if carefully 
protected and prudently husbanded, might have 
mainjained the city in plenty for years, were either 
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wantonly thrown to waste or set on fire by Simon, 
lest they should be seized by John. 

The people in the mean time, particularly the 
old men and the women, groaned in secret ; some 
uttered their prayers, but not aloud, for the speedy 
arrival of the Romans, to release them from the 
worse tyranny of these fierce strangers. In one 
point the three parties concurred, the persecution 
of the citizens, and in the condign punishment of 
every individual, whom thev suspected of wishing 
well to the Roman army, as their common enemy. 
It was dreadful to witness the deep and silent 
misery of the people; they dared not utter their 
griefs, their very groans were watched, and stifled 
in their hearts. But it was even more dreadful 
to see the callous hard-heartedness which had 
seized al] ranks—all were alike become reckless 
from desperation: there was no feeling for the 
nearest kindred, their very burial was neglected— 
all the desires, the hopes, ‘the interests of life were 
extinguished ; death was sv near, it was scarcely 
worth while to avoid it. Men went trampling 
over dead bodies as over the common pavement ; 
and this familiarity with murder, as it deadened 
the hearts of the citizens, so it increased the fe- 
rocity of the soldiers. Yet, even in the midst of 
this, the old religious prejudices were the last 

to yield. Among the atrocities of Jolin, the 
promiscuous spoliations and murders, one act 
made still a deep impression upon the public 
mind, his seizing some sacred timbers of great 
size and beauty which Agrippa had brought from 
Lebanon, for the purpose of raising the temple 
twenty feet, and his converting them tos pro- 
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fane use of raising military towers, to annoy 
faction of Eleazar in the inner temple. He er 
these towers on the west side, where alone there 
Was an open space, the others being occupied by 
flights of steps. The force of the three factions 
was as follows ; Simon had 10,000 men, and 5000 
sa vari John 6000; Eleazar 2400.* 

length, after this awful interval of : 
the war approached the gates of J sraralans Tees 
having travelled from Egypt, arrived at Cessarea, 
and began to organize his forces.’ In addition 
to the three legions which Vespasian had com- 
manded, the twelfth returned to Syria, burning 
with revenge for its former disgraceful defeat under 
Cestius Gallus. The Syrian kings sent large con- 
tingents. The legions were full, the men who 
had been drafted off by Vespasian having been 
replaced by 2000 picked troops from Alexandria, 
and 3000 of those stationed on the Euphrates. 
Tiberius Alexander, who was distinguished not 
only by his wisdom and integrity, but by the in» 
timate friendship of Titus, was appointed tp & 
high command. He had been the first, im the 
recent political changes, to espouse the party of 
Vespasian; and his experience in ams and 
knowledge of the country which he had once 
governed, added weight to his counsels. The 
army advanced in ita customary order of march: 
first the allies; then the pioneers ; the baggage of 
the principal officers strongly guarded; then ‘Tits 
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himeelf, with a select guard of spearmen ; then the 
horse attached to the legions; the military en- 
gines next, strongly guarded ; the eagles and 
the trumpeters followed ; then the etaeiart in 
their phalanx, six deep ; the slaves with their bag- 
gage; last of all, the mercenaries, with the rear- 
guard to keep order. The host moved slowly 
through Samaria into Gophna, and encamped in 
the valley of Thorns. near a village called Gaboth 
Saul, the Hill of Saul, about 33 miles from Jeru- 
salem. Titus himself, with 600 horse, went for- 
ward to reconnvoitre. As they wound down the 
last declivities which sloped towards the walls, 
the factious and turbulent city seemed reposing in 
perfect peace. The gates were closed, not a man 
appeared. The squadron of Titus turned to the 
night, filed off ani skirted the wall towards the 
tower of Psephina—On a sudden the gate behinl 
him, near the tower of the Women, towards the 
monument of Helena, burst open; and countless 
mulutudes threw themselves, sume across the road 
on which Titus was advancing, some right through 
his line, separating those who had diverged from 
the reat of the party. Titus was cut off with only 
a few followers—to advance was impossible. 

ground was covered with orchards and gar- 
dens, divided by stone walls and intersected by 
deep trenches and water-courses, which reached 
to the city walls. To retreat was almost as 
difficult, for the enemy lay in thousands across 
his road. Titus saw that not a moment was to be 
lost: be wheeled his horse round,.called to his 
men to follow him, and charged fiercely through. 
Darts and javelins fell in showers around him; he 
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had ridden forth to reconnoitre, not to battle, and 
had on neither helmet nor breastplate. Providen- 
tially not an arrow touched him—clearing his way 
with his sword on both sides, and trampling down 
the enemy with his fiery steed, he continued to 
cleave his passage through the dense masses. The 
Jews shouted with astonishment at the bravery of 
Cesar, but exhorted each other to secure the in- 
estimable prize. Yet still they shrank and made 
way before him—his followers formed around him 
as well as they could, and at length they reached 
their camp in safety—one man had been surrounded 
and pierced with a thousand javelins—another, 
having dismounted, was slain, and his horse was 
led away into the city. The triumph of the Jews 
was unbounded—C wsar himself had been seen to 
fly—it was the promise and presage of more glo- 
rious and important victories. 

The legion from Emmaus new joined the camp, 
and advanced to Scopos, within a mule of the city, 
from which all its extent could be surveyed. A 
level plain lay between the army and the northera 
wall; the Romans encamped, two legions in front, 
the fifteenth three stadia behind. The tenth legion 
now likewise arrived from Jericho, and occupied 
a station at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 

Each from his scparate watch-tower, Eleazar 
from the summit of the temple, John from the 
orticoes of the outer courts, and Simon from the 
ats of Sion, beheld three camps forming im- 
mediately under the walls of the city. For the first 
time they felt the imperious necessity of concord. 
They entered into iations, and agreed on a 
simultaneous attack ; their mutual animosity turned 
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to valiant emulation ; they seized their arms, and 
rushing along the Valley of Jehoshaphat, fell with 
unexpected and irresistible impetuosity upon the 
tenth legion at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 
The legionaries were at work on their intrench- 
ments, and many of them unarmed. They fell 
back, overpowered by the suddenness of the onset ; 
many were killed before they could get to their 
aims. Still more and more came swarming out 
of the city ; and the consternation of the Romans 
yet further multiplied their numbers. Accustomed 
to fight in array, they were astonished at this 
wild and desultory warfare; they occasionally 
turned, and cut off some of the Jews, who ex- 
posed themselves in their blind fury ; but, over- 
borne by numbers, they were on the verge of 
total and irreparable defeat ; when Titus, who had 
received intelligence of the assault, with some 
picked men, fell as unexpectedly on the flank of 
the Jews, and drove them up the valley with great 
loss. Still the battle raged the whole day ; Titus, 
having planted the troops who came with him in 
front across the vallev, sent the rest to seize and 
fortify the upper part of the hill. The Jews mis- 

this movement for flight, their watchmen on 
the walls shook their garments violently as a sig- 
nal; it seemed as if the whole city poured forth, 
roaring and raging like wild beasts. The ranks 
of the Romans were shattered by the charge, as 
if by military engines; they fled to the mountain. 
Titus was again left with but a few followers, on 


the declivi Wigh the advangage-of the 
he defended ‘hisseclf resolutely,.and at Graf drose 
his adversaries down ; but like wayes broken by a 
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promontory, they went rushing up on both aides, 
uing the other fugitives, or turning and raking 
is party on both flanks. Those on the mount, as 
they saw the enemy swarming up the hill, were 
again seized with a panic, and dispersed on all 
sides, until a few, horror-struck at the critical situ- 
ation of their commander, by a loud outcry raised 
an alarm among the whole legion, and bitterly re- 
preaching each other for their base desertion of 
their Civsar, with the resolute courage of men 
ashamed of their flight, rallied their scattered 
forces, made head, and drove the Jews down the 
Jill, into the vallev. The Jews contested every 
foot of yround, till at length they were completely 
repulsed, and Titus again having established a 
strong line of outposts, dismissed his wearied men 
to their works. 

It was now the Passover, the period during 
which, in the earlier days of the Mosaic polity, or 
during the splendour of their monarchy, the whole 
elie used tu come up with light and rejoicing 

carts tu the hospitable city, where all were wel- 
come ; where everv house was freely opened and 
without reward ; and the united voices of all the 
sons of Abraham blessed the Almighty for their 
deliverance from Egypt. Even in these disastrous 
days the festival retained its reverential hold upon 
the hearts of the people. Not merely multitudes 
of Jews from the adjacent districts, but even from 
remote quarters, were assembled to cel brate the 
last public Passover of the Jewish nation. Dio 
Cassius states that many Jews came from beyond 
the Euphrates to join in the defence of the city; 
y he meant those strangers who had come 
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to the festival. These numbers only added to the 
miseries of the inhabitants, by consuming the 
stores and hastening the general distress and fa- 
mine. Yet, even the day of sacrifice was chosen 
by John of Gischala, for an act of treachery and 
bloodshed. When Eleazar opened the gates of 
the court to admit the worshippers, some of John’s 
most desperate adherents, without having per- 
formed their ablutions, (Josephus adds this as a 
eat aggravation of the crime,) stole in among 
the rest with their swords under their cloaks. No 
sooner were they within, than they threw away 
their cloaks, and the peaceful multitude beheld the 
swords of these dauntless ruffians flashing over 
their heads. The worshippers apprehended a ge- 
neral massacre. Eleazar’s Zealots knew well on 
Whom the attack was made. They leaped down 
and took refuge in the subterranean chambers of 
the temple. The multitude cowered round the 
altar, some were slain out of wantonness, or from 
rivate animosity —others trampled to death. At 
ength, having glutted their vengeance upon those 
with whom they had no feud, the partisans of John 
came to terms with their real enemies. They were 
permitted to come up vut of their hiding places, 
even to resume their arms, and Eleazar was still 
left in command; but one faction became thus 
absorbed in another, and two parties instead of 
three divided the city. 

In the mean time Titus was cautiously ad- 
vancing his approaches. The whole plain from 
Scopos to the outward wall was levelled. The 
blooming gardens with their bubbling fountains, 
and cool water-courses, in which the inhabitants of 
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Jerusalem had enjoyed sweet hours of delight and 
recreation, were ruthlessly swept away. The trees, 
now in their spring flower, fell before the axe, the 
landmarks were thrown down, the water-courses 
destroyed: even the deep and shady glens were 
levelled and filled up with the masses of rugged 
and picturesque rocks which used to overshadow 
them. A broad and level road Ied from Scopes 
to the tomb of Herod, near the pool of Serpents. 
While this work was proceeding, one day, a 
considerable body of the Jews was seen to come, 
as if driven out from the gate near the tower of the 
Women. They stood cowering under the walls as 
if dreading the attack of the Romans. It seemed 
as if the peace party had expelled the fiercer insur- 
gents, fur many at the sane time were seen upon 
the walls, holding out their right hands in token of 
surrender, and making signs that they would open 
the gates. At the same time they began to throw 
down stones on those without; the latter appeared 
at one moment to endeavour to force their way 
back, and to supplicate the mercy of those on the 
walls; at another to advance towards the Romans, 
and then retreat as if interror. The unsuspecting 
soldiers were about to charge in a body, But the 
more wary Titus ordered them to remain in their 
position. A few, however, who were in front of 
the workmen, seized their anns and advanced 
towards the gates. The Jews fled, till their pur- 
sucrs were so close to the gates as to be within 
the flanking towers, They then turned, others 
sallied forth and surrounded the Romans, while 
those on the walls hurled down stones and every 
kind of missile on their heads. After suffering 
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great loss in killed and wounded, some of 
effected theit retreat, and were pursued by the 
Jews to the monument of Helena. The Jews, 
not content with their victory, stood and laughed 
at the Romans for having been deceived by so 
simple a stratagem, clashed their shields, and as- 
sailed them with every ludicrous and opprobrious 
epithet. Nor was this the worst; they were re- 
ceived with stern reproof by their tribunes, and 
Cwesar himself addressed them in the language 
of the strongest rebuke: ‘‘ The Jews,” he said, 
** who have no leader but despair, do every thing 
with the utmost coolness and precaution, lay am- 
bushes, and plot stratagems; while the Romans, 
who used to enslave fortune by their steady dis- 
cipline, are become so rash and disorderly, as to 
venture into battle without command.” He then 
threatened, and was actually about to put into 
execution, the military law, which punished such a 
breach of order with death—had not the other 
troops surrounded jim, entreating mercy for their 
fellow soldiers, and pledying themselves to redeem 
the blow by their future regularity and discipline. 
Cesar was with difficulty appeased. 

The approach to the city was now complete, 
and the army took up a position along the northern 
and western wall. They were drawn up, the foot 
in front, seven deep, the horse behind, three deep, 
with the archers between them. The Jews were 
thus effectually blockaded ; and the beasts of bur- 
then, which carried the baggage, came up to the 
camp in perfect security. Titus himself encamped 
about a quarter of a mile from the wall, near the 
tower Psephina ; another part of the army near the 
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tower called Hippicus, at the same distance ; the 
tenth legion kept its station near the mount of Olives. 
Jerusalem at this period was fortified by three 
walls, im all those parts where it was not sur- 
rounded by abrupt and impassable ravines; there 
it had but one. Not that these walls stood one 
within the other, each in a narrower circle running 
round the whole city; but each of the inner walls 
defended one of the several quarters into which 
the city was divided—or it might be almost said, 
one of the separate cities. Since the days in 
which David had built his capital on the rugged 
heights of Sion, great alterations had taken place 
in Jerusalem. That eminence was still occupied 
by the upper city ; but in addition, first the lull of 
Moriah Vial been taken in, on which the temple 
stood , then Acra, which was originally, although a 
part of the same ridge, separated by a deep chasm 
from Moriah. This chasm was almost entirely 
filled up, and the top of Acra levelled by the 
Asmonean princes, so that Acra and Moriah were 
united, though on the side of Acra the temple 
resented a formidable front, connected by several 
bridges or causeways with the lower city. To the 
south the height of Sion, the upper city, was sepa- 
rated from the lower by a ravine, which ran right 
through Jerusalem, called the T yropeeon, or the 
valley of the Cheesemongers : at the edge of this 
ravine, on both sides, the streets suddenly broke 
off, though the walls in some places must have 
crossed it, and it was bridged in more than one 
part. To the north extended a considerable suburb 
called Bezetha, or the new city. 
The first or outer wall encompassed Bezctha. 
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Agrippa the First had intended, as it has been 


mentioned, to make this of extraordinary strength ; 
but he had desisted from the work, on the inter- 
ference of the Romans; who appear to have for- 
seen that this refractory city would hereafter force 
them to take arms against it. Had this wall 
been built according to the plan of Agrippa, the 
city, in the opinion of Josephus, would have been 
impregnable. This wall began at the tower Hip- 
picus, which stood, it seems, on a point at the 
extreme corner of Mount Sion: it must have 
crossed the western mouth of the valley of Tyro- 
yoea, and run directly north to the tower of Pse- 

phina, proved clearly by D'Anville to have been 
what was called during the crusades Castel Pisano. 
It then bore towards the monument of Helena, 
ran by the royal caverns to the Fuller's monument, 
and was carried into the valley of Kedron or 
Jehoshaphat, where it joined the old or imner 
wall alee thetemple. The wall, however it fell 
short of Agrippa’s design, was of considerable 
strength. The stones were 35 feet long, so solid 
as not easily to be shaken by battering engines, 
or undermined. It was 174 feet broad; it had 
only been carried to the same height by Agrippa, 
but it had been hastily run up by the Jews to 35 
feet ; on its top stood battlements 34 feet, and 
pinnacles 52; so the whole was nearly 45 fect 


The second wall began at a gate in the old or 
inner one, called Gennath, the gate of the gardens ; 
it mtersected the lower city, and having struck 
northward for some distance, turned to the east 
and joined the north-west corner of the citadel of 
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Antonia. The Antonia stood at the north-west 
comer of the temple, and was separated from 
Bezetha by a deep ditch, which probably protected 
the whole northern front of the temple, as well as 
of the Antonia. 

The old or inner wall was that of Sion. Start- 
ing from the south-western porticoes of the temple, 
to which it was united, it ran along the ridge of 
‘the Tyropceon, passed first the Xystus, then the 
Council house, and abutted on the tower Hippicus, 
{tom whence the northern wall sprang. The old 

wall then ran southward through Bethso to the 
gate of the Essenes, all along the ridge of the 
valley of Hinnom, then eastward again to the 
pool of Solomon, so on through Ophla, probably 
a deep glen: it there joined the eastern portico of 
the temple. Thus there were, it might seem, four 
distinct towns, each requiring a separate siege. 
The capture of the first wall only opened Bezetha, 
the fortifications of the northern part of the temple, 
the Antonia, and the second wall still defended 
the other quarters. The second wall forced, only 
a part of the lower city was won; the strong 
rock-built citadel of Antonia and the temple on 
one hand, and Sion on the other, were not in the 
least weakened. 

The whole circuit of these walls was guarded 
with towers, built of the same solid masonry with 
the rest of the walls. They were 35 feet broad, 
and 35 high; but above this height, were lofty 
chambers, and above those again upper rooms, 
and large tanks to receive the rain-water. Broad 
flights of steps led up to them. Ninety of these 
towers stood in the first wall, fourteen in the 
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second,. and sixty in the third. The intervals be- 
tween the towers were about 350 feet. The whole 
circuit of the city according to Josephus was 38 
stadia—rather more than 4 miles. The most mag- 
nificent of all these towers was that of Psephina, 
opposite to which Titus encamped. It was 1224 
feet high, and commanded a noble view of the 
whole territory of Judzea, to the border of Arabia, 
and to the sea: it was an octagon. Answermg 
to this was the tower Hippicus, and following the 
old wall, stood thuse of Phasaelis and Mariamne, 
built by Herod, and named after his wife and hi 
brother and friend. These were stupendous even 
as works of Herod. Hippicus was square; 43} 
feet each way. The whole height of the tower 
was 140 feet—the tower itself 52}, a deep tank 
or reservoir 35, two stories of chambers 43}, 
battlements and pinnacles 83. Phasaelis was a 
solid square of 7U feet. It was surrounded by a 
portico 174 feet high, defended by breastworks 
and bulwarks, and above the portico was another 
tower, divided mto lofty chambers and baths. It 
was more richly ornamented than the rest with 
battlements and pinnacles, so that its whole height 
was above 167 feet. It looked from a distance 
like the tall pharos of Alexandria. This stately 
palace was the dwelling of Simon. Mariamne, 
though not equal in elevation, was more luxu- 
rouelPitted up; it was built of solid wall 35 feet 
high, and the same width: on the whole, with the 
upper chambers, it was about 763 high. These 
lofty towers appeared still higher trom their situ- 
ation. They stood upon the old wail, which ran 
along the steep brow uf Sion. The masonry was 
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rfect: they were built of white marble, cut in 
locks 35 feet long, 174 wide, 8} high, so fitted 
that the towers seemed hewn out of the solid 


Such was the strength of the city which Titus 
surveyed from the surrounding heights, if with 
something like awe at its impregnable strength, 
with still greater wonder and admiration at its un- 
exampled magnificence : for within these towers 
stood the palace of the Kings, of the most extra- 
ordinary size and splendour. It was surrounded 
by a wall 35 feet high, which was adorned by 
towers at equal distances, and by spacious barrack 
rooms with 100 beds in each. It was paved with 
every variety of rare marble ; tunbers of unequalled 
length and workmanship supported the roots. The 
chambers were countless, adorned with all kinds 
of figures, the richest furniture, and vessels of 
gold and silver. There were numerous cloisters, 
of columns of different orders, the squares within 
of beautiful verdure ; around were groves and 
avenues, with fountains and tanks, and bronze 
statues pouring out the water. There were like- 
wise large houses for tame doves. Much of this 
magnificence, however, had already: run to waste 
and ruin, during the conflict within the city. The 
beautiful gardens were desvlate, the chambers 
undéred. A fire, that originated in the Antonia, 
ad crossed over to the palace and injured a coa- 
siderable part, even the roofs of the three towers, 
The fortress Antonia stood alone, on a preci- 
pitous rock near 90 feet high, at the north-west 
corner of the temple. It was likewise a work of 
Herod. The whole face of the rock was fronted 
c 2 | 
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with smooth stone for ornament, and to make the 
ascent so slippery as to be impracticable; round 
tke top of the rock there was first a low wall, 
rather more than five feet high. The fortress was 
70 feet in height. It had every luxury and con- 
venience of a sumptuous palace, or even of a city ; 
spacious halls, courts, and baths. It appeared 
like a vast equare tower, with four other towers at 
each corner: three of them between 80 and 90 
feet high: that at the corner next to the temple 
above 120. From this the whole temple might 
be seen, and broad flights of steps led down injp 
the northern and western cloisters or porticoes of 
the temple, in which, during the Roman govern- 
ment, their guard was stationed. 
High above the whole city rose the Temple, 
iting the commanding strength of a citadel with 
dis sleedcar of a sacred edifice. According to 
Josephus the esplanade on which it stood 
been considerably enlarged by the accumulation 
of fresh soil, since the days of Solomon, particu- 
larly on the north side. It now covered a sq 
of a furlong each side.* Solomon had the 
a rac sides of the rock on the east, and per- 
the south, with huge blocks of stone; the 
other ciiss likewise had been built up with per- 
i walls to an equal height. ese walls 
m-no were wer ihas 300 cubits, 528 feet ; 
but whole height was not seen, excepting on 
the eastern and ps the southern sides, as the 
earth was heaped up to the level of the streets of 


* D'Anville, ffom an estimate of the present area of the 
is tas that the whole ought to be nearly 
ten'instaed of six vata.” 
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they might not advance: to this they had access 
likewise by one of the northern, and one of the 
southern gates, which were set apart for their use. 
Around this court ran another splendid range of 
rticoes or cloisters : the columns were quite equal 
mm beauty and workmanship, though not in size, to 
those of the outer portico. Nine of these gates, 
or rather gateway towers, were richly adorned with 
old and silver on the doors, the door-posts, and 
lintels. The doors of each of the nine gates 
were 524 feet high, and half that breadth. Within, 
the gateways were 52} feet wide and deep, wit 
rooms on each side, so that the whole looked like 
lofty towers : the height from the base to the sum- 
mit was 70 feet. Each gateway had two lo 
pillars 21 fect in circumference. But that whic 
excited the greatest admiration was the tenth, 
asuaily called the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. 
It was of Cormthian brass of the finest workman- 
ship. The height of the Beautiful Gate was 87}, 
its doors 70 feet. The father of Tiberius Alex- 
ander had sheeted these gates with gold and silver; 
his a son was to witness their ruin by the 
ering hands and fiery torches of his Roman 
jends, Within this quadrangle there was a further 
separation ; a low wall which divided the priests 
from the Israelites: near this stood the great 
brazen altar. Beyond, the Temple itself reared its 
giittermg front. The great porch or Pro ; 
according to the design of the last, or Herod's 
Temple, extended to a much greater width than 
the body of the Temple ; in addition to the former 
width of 105 feet, t had two wings of 3% eich, 
snaking in the whole 175. The great gate of this 
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lest quadrangle, to which there was an ascent of 
twelve steps, was called that of Nicanor. The gate- 
way tower was 1324 feet high, 434 wide: it had 
mo doors, but the trontispiece was covered with 
gold, and through its spacious arch was seen the 
gokien gate of the Temple glittering with the 
same precious metal, with large plates of which it 
was sheeted all over. Above this gate hung the 
celebrated golden vine. This extraordinary piece 
of workmanship had bunches, according to Jose- 
phus, as large as a man. The Rabbins add that, 
‘‘ hike a true natural vine, it grew greater and 
greater; men would be offering, some, gold to 
make a leaf, some a grape, some a bunch: and 
these were hung up upon it, and so it was increas- 
ing continually.” 

The Temple itself, excepting in the extension of 
the wings of the Propyleon, was probably the 
same in its dimensions and distribution with that 
of Solomon. {[t contained the same holy treasures, 
if not of equal magnificence, yet by the zeal of 
successive ages, the frequent plunder to which it 
had been exposed, was constantly replaced ; and 
within, the golden candlestick spread out its flow- 
ermy branches; the golden table supported the 
show bread, and the altar of incense flamed with 
its costly perfume. The roof of the Temple had 
been set all over on the outside with sharp golden 
spikes, to prevent the birds from settling, and 
defiling the roof ; and the gates were atill sheeted 
with plates of the same splendid metal. At a dis- 
tance, the whole Temple looked literally like “a 
mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles.” 

Looking down upon its marble courts, and on 
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the Temple itself, when the sun arose above the 
Mount of Olives, which it directly faced, it was 
impossible, even for a Roman, not to be struck 
with wonder or even for a Stoic, like Titus, not 
to betray his emotion. Yet this was the city, 
which in a few months was to lie a heap of un- 
Cistinguished ruins ; and the solid Temple itself, 
which seemed built for eternity, not ‘“‘to have one 
stone left upon another.” 

Surveving all this, Titus, escorted by a strong 
guard of horse, rode slowly round the city; but 
if thoughts of mercy occasionally entered into& 
heart, the natural humanity of which seems to have 
been steeled during the whole course of the siege, 
the Jews were sure to expel them again, by some 
new indication of their obstinate ferocity. As he 
passed along, Nicanor, an intimate friend of the 
emperor, was so imprudent as to venture near the 
walls with Josephus, to parley with the besieged ; 
he was answered by an arrow through the right 
shoulder. Titus immediately ordered the euburbs 
to be set on fire, and all the trees to be cut down 
to make his embankments. He determined to 
direct his attack against the part of the outer wall, 
which was the lowest, on account of the buildings 
of Bezetha not reaching up to it, near the tomb of 
John the high priest. As the approaches were 
made, and the day of assault was visibly drawing 
near, the people began to have some cessation of 
their miseries, as their worst enemies, those within 
the » were employed against the Romans ; 
and they looked forward to a still further release 
when the Romans should force the city. 

Simon, it has been before stated, had 10,000 of 
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his own men, and 5000 Idumeans; John 6000; 
2400 remained under the command of Eleazar. 
The cautious John would not venture forth himself 
from his lair in the Temple, not from want of 
valour or animosity against the enemy, but from 
x suspicion of Simon ; but his men went forth to 
fight in the common cause. The more open and 
indefatigable Simon was never at rest: he mounted 
all the military engines, taken from Cestius, on 
the walls; but they did little damage, as his men 
wanted skill and practice to work them. But 
they harassed the Roman workmen, by stones and 
missiles from the walls, and by perpetual sallies. 
Under their penthouses of wicker work, the Ro- 
mans laboured diligently ; the tenth legion dis- 
tinguished itself, and having more powerful 
engines, both for the discharge of arrows and of 
stones, than the others, not merely repelled those 
who sallied, but threw stones, the weight of a 
talent, a distance of two furlongs, upon the walls. 
The Jews set men to watch the huge rocks, which 
came thundering down upon their heads. They 
were easily visible, from their extreme whiteness, 
(this, it seems, must have been by night;) the 
watchmen shouted aloud in their native tongue, 
The bolt is coming! on which they all bowed 
their heads, and avoided the blow. The Romans 
found out this, and blackened the stones, which, 
now taking them unawares, struck down and 
crushed, not merely single men, but whole ranks. 
Night and day the Romans tviled ; night and day, 
by stratagem and force, the Jews impeded their 
progress. When the works were finished, the en- 
gineers measured the space to the walls with lesd 
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and line, thrown from the engines, for they dared 
not approach nearer. Having first advanced the 
engines, which discharged stones and arrows, 
nearer the wall, so as to cover the engineers, Titus 
ordered the rams to play. At three different 
erp they began their thundering work ; the 

ieged answered with shouts, but shouts of 
terror. It became evident that nothing less than 
an united effort could now repel the foe. Simon 
proclaimed an amnesty to all John’s followers, 
who would descend to man the wall. John, 
though still suspicious, did not oppose their going ; 
and the two parties fought side by side from t 
walls with emulous valour, striving to set the 
engines on fire, by discharging combustibles from 
above ; others sallied forth in troops, tore the de- 
fences from the engines, and killed the engineers. 
Titus, on his side, was indefatigable ; he posted 
horsemen and bowmen in the intervals between 
the machines, to repel the assailants. So the 
formidable machines, called Helepoleis, the takers 
of cities, pursued undisturbed their furious batter- 
ing. At length a corner tower came down, but 
the walls stuod firm, and offered nu practicable 
breach. 

Whether awed by this circumstance, or weary 
with fighting, the ies seemed on a sudden to 
desist from their furious sallies, The Romans 
were dispersed about the works and entrench- 
ments: suddenly, through an unperceived : 
near the tower Hippicus, the whole united force 
of the besieged came pouring forth with flaming 
brands to set the machines on fire. They spread 
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on to the edge of the entrenchments. The Romans 
gathered hastily, but Jewish valour prevailed over 
Roman disciplme. The besiegers were put to 
flight, and then a terrible conflict took place about 
the engines, which had all been fired, but for the 
manful resistance of some Alexandrians, who gave 
Ceesar time to come up with his horse. Titus 
killed twelve men with his own hand, and the rest 
at length sullenly retreated; one Jew was taken 
prisoner, and crucified—the first instance of that 
unjustifiable barbanty—before the walls. John, 
the captain of the Idumeans, was shot by an Arab, 
during a parley with a Roman soldier; he was a 
man of courage and prudence, and his death was 
greatly lamented. Exhausted with the conflict of 
the day, the Roman army retired to repose. There 
was a total silence throughout the vast camp, 
broken only by the pacing of the sentinel; when 
suddenly a tremendous crash seemed to shake the 
earth, and the crumbling noise of falling stones 
contmued for a few moments. The legionaries 
started to arms, and, half naked, looked thro 
the dim night, expecting every instant to sce the 
gleaming swords and furious faces of their enemies 
glaring upon them. All was still and motionless. 
They stood gazing upon each other, and hastily 
passed the word; and as their own men began to 
move about, they mistook them for the enemy, 
and were well nigh seized with a panic flight. The 
presence of Titus reassured them, and the cause 
of the alarm soon became known. They had built 
three towers upon their embankment, nearly ninety 
feet high; one of them had fallen with its owa 
weight, and given rise to the confusion. *:: 
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These towers did the most fatal damage to the 
Jews. Beyond the range of arrows from their 
height, from their weight they were not to be over- 
thrown, and, being plated with iron, would not take 
fire. From the tops of these the men showered 
continually every kind of missile, till at length the 
defenders retired from the walls, and left the bat- 
tering engines to perform their work undisturbed. 
There was one af these Helepoleis, or battering 
engines, called by the Jews themselves Nico, the 
Victorious, for it beat down every thing before it. 
Nico did not cease to thunder day and night, ta 
at length the wall began to totter. The Jews, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and harassed with passing the 
night far from their own houses within the city, 
began to grow careless and indifferent about the 
suburb ; and at once, abandoning their posts, re- 
treated to the second wall. The Romans entered 
Bezetha, and threw down a great part of the wall. 
Titus took up a position, near what was called the 
Camp of the Assyrians, stretching as far as the 
brook Kedron, and he immediately gave orders for 
the attack of the second walt. Here the conflict 
became moge terrible than ever ; the party of John 
defended theSAntonia and the northern cloister of 
the temple ; that of Simon, the rest of the wall to 
a gate, through. ‘which an aqueduct passed to the 
tower Hippicus. The Jews@nade perpetual sallies, 







and fought with thgmost dammtless courage. With- 
out the wall the’ a“ gn discipline in general pre- 
vailed, and ¢h6y"wete Uriven back ; from the walls, 


TF the other hand, oer had manifest advantage, 
os pase night in arms—the Jews 
ving chee rea defenceless—ttie. 
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Romans, in constant dread of a surprise. At dawn 
the battle began again; on the one hatd, Simon 
acted the part of a most gallant commander, and 
his influence and example excited his men to the 
most daring exploits; on the other, the desire of 
speedily putting an end to the war ; the confidence 
in their own superior discipline; the assurance 
that the Roman arms were irresistible; the pride 
of their first success; above all, the presence of 
Titus, kept up the stubborn courage of the assail- 
ants. Longinus, a Roman knight, greatly distin- 
guished himself, by arene singly into a whole 
squadron of the Jews; he killed two men, and 
came safely off. But the Jews were entirely reck- 
less of their own lives, and sacrificed them readily 
if they could but kill one of their enemies. Before 
long the great Helepolcis began to thunder against 
the central tower of the wall. The defenders fled 
in terror, except a man named Castor, and ten 
others. At first these men lay quiet; but as the 
tower began to totter above their heads, they rose, 
and stretched out their hands in an attitude of 
supplication. Castor called on Titus by name, and 
entreated mercy. Titus ordered the shocks of the 
engine, and the discharge of arrows, to cease, and 
gave Castor permission to speak. Castor ex- 
aie his earnest desire to surrender, to which 

itus replied, that he would the whole city were 
of the same mind, and inclined honourably to ca- 
poste Five of Castor’s men appeared to take 

is part; the other five, with savage cries, to re- 
proach them for their dastardly baseneas. A fierce 
quarrel seemed to ensue; in the mean time the 
attack was entirely suspended, and Castor sent 


secret notice to Simon, that he would amuse the 
emperor some time longer. In the mean time, he 
appeared to be earnestly expostulating with the 
opposite party, who stood upon the breast-works, 
brandishing their swords; and at length, striking 
their own bosoms, seemingly fell dead. The Ro- 
mans, who did not see very distinctly from below, 
were amazed at what thev supposed the desperate 
resolution of the men, and even pétied their fate. 
In the mean time, Castor was wounded in the nose 
by an arrow, which he drew out, and shewed it in- 
dignantly to Cvesar, as if he had been ungcnerously 
treated. Titus sternly rebuked the man who had 
shot it, and desired Josephus to go forward and 
parley with Castor. But Josephus knew his coun- 
trymen too well, and declined the service. Upon 
this, one AEéneas, a deserter, offered his services, 
Castor called him to come near to catch some 
money, which he wished to throw down. Aéneas 
opened the folds of his robe to receive it, and 
Castor immediately levelled a huge stone at hie 
head ; it missed ASneas, but wounded a soldier 
near him. Cuwesar, furious at having been thus 
tricke.}, ordered the engines to be worked more 
vigorously than ever. Castor and his men set the 
tower on fire, and when it was blazing, appeared 
to leap boldly into the flames; in fact, they had 
thrown themselves into a subterrancous passage, 
which led into the city. 

The fifth day the Jews retreated from the second 
wall, and Titus entered that part of the lower city, 
which was within it, with 1000 picked men. The 
streets of the wool-sellers, the brasziers, and the 
clothiers, led obliquely to the wall. 


bee 
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Instead of throwing down the walls and burning 
as he went on, Titus, with a view of gaming the 
people, issued orders that no houses should be set 
on fire, and no massacre committed. He gave out, 
that he was desirous of separating the cause of the 

ople from that of the garrison, that to the former 
i oukl readily restore all their property. The 
ferce insurgents hailed this as a sign of weakness, 
threatened all the people with instant death if they 
stirred, slew without mercy every one who uttered 
a word about peace, and then fell furiously on the 
Romans. Some fought on the houses, some from 
the walls; some along the narrow streets ; others, 
sallying from the upper gates, fell on the camp be- 
hind. The guards who were upon the walls leaped 
down, and totally abandoned their companions 
within the newly conquered part of the city. All 
was confusion ; those who reached the wall were 
surrounded, and looked in vain for succour from 
their associates without, who had enough to do to 
defend their own camp. The Jews increased e 
matant in numbers ; they knew every lane and alley 
of the city, they appeared on every side, and started 
up where they were the least expected. The Ro- 
mans could not retreat, for the narrowness of the 
breach would only allow them to retire very slowly. 
Titus, at last, came to their assistance, and by 
peo archers at the ends of the lanes and streets, 

ept the assailants back, and at last brought off 
most of his men, but they had totally lost the fruits 
of their victory. 

This success raised the spirits of the besieged to 
the highest pitch of elevation; they thought that 
whenever the Romans should venture again inte 
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the streets, if indecd they would be rasli enough to 
do so, they would be repelled with the same loss 
and disgrace. But they thought not of the secret 
malady which was now beginning to sap their own 
strength—the want of provisions. As yet, indeed, 
though many were absolutely perishing with hun- 

er, as these were only the disaffected populace, 
fee rather rejoiced at being rid of the burthen, 
than deplored the loss. As for the breach, they 
manned it boldly, and made a wall of their own 
bodies, fighting for three days without intermission. 
On the fourth they were forced to retire, and Titus, 
entering the wall a second time, threw down the 
whole northern part of it, and strongly garrisoned 
the towers towards the south. 

Two walls had fallen, but still the precipitous 
heights of Sion, the impregnable Antonia, and the 
stately temple, lowered defiance on the invaders. 
Titus determined to suspend the siege for a few 
days, in order to allow time for the terror of his 
conquests to operate on the minds of the besieged, 
and for the slow famine to undermine their strength 
and courage. He employed the time in making a 
magnificent review of all luis troops, who were to 
receive their pay in view of the whple city. The 
troops defiled slowly in their best attire with their 
arms taken out of their cases and their breast- 
plates on; the cavalry leading their horses, ac- 
coutred in their most splendid trappings. The 
whole suburbs ( prance with gold and silver. The 
Romans beheld the 5 ears with pride, the Jews 
with consternation. The whole length of the old 
wall, the northern clvuisters of the temple, every 
window, every roof, was crowded with heads, look- 
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ing down, some with stern and scowling expressions 
of hate and defiance ; others, in undisguised terror, 
some emaciated with famine, others heated with 
mtemperance. The sight might have appalled the 
boldest ; but the insurgents knew that they had 
offended too deeply to trust to Roman mercy, and 
that nothing remained but still to contend with the 
stubborn obstinacy of desperation. For four days 
this procession continued defiling beneath the 
walls ; on the fifth, a3 no overtures for capitulation 
were made, Titus gave orders to recommence the 
slege: one partof the army was employed to raise 
embankments against the Antonia, where John 
and his followers fought; the rest against the 
monument of John the high priest, on part of the 
wall defended by Simon. The Jews had now 
learned, by long practice, the use of their milita 

engines, and plied them from their heights with 
tremendous effect. They had 300 scorpions, for 
the discharge of darts; and 40  balistas, which 
threw enormous stones. Titus used every means 
to induce them to surrender, and sent Josephus to 
address them in their native language. Josephus 
with some difficulty found a place from whence 
he might be heard, and, at the same time, be out 
of arrow-shot. "Whether his prudence marred the 
effect of his oratory or not, by his own statement, 
he addressed to them along harangue. He urged 
their own interest in the preservation of the city 
and temple, the unconquerable power of the Ro- 
mans, their mercy m offering terms of capitulation, 
and he dwelt on the famine which had begun to 
waste their strength. Neither the orator himaelf, 
nor his topics, were very acceptable to the fierce 
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Zealots. They scoffed at him, reviled him, and 
hurled their darts against his head. Josephus then 
reverted to the ancient history of the nation: he 
urged that the Jewish people had never yet relied 
on such defenders, but ever on their God. ‘‘ Such 
was the trust of Abraham, who did not resist, when 
Necho, the Pharaoh of Egypt, took away his wife 
Sarah !” The orator seems here to have reckoned 
on the ignorance of his audience. He then re- 
counted first the great deliverances, then the great 
calamities of the nation, and proceeded in a strain 
of vehement invective, little calculated to excite 
anything but furious indignation in the minds of 
the Zealots *. They, as might be expected, were 
only more irritated. The people, by his account, 
were touched by his expostulations ; probably 
their miseries and the famine argued more power-¥ 
fully to their hearts : they began to desert in num- 
bers. Some sold their property at the lowest price, 
others swallowed their more valuable articles, gold 
and jewels, and when thev fled to the Romans, 
unloaded themselves of their } recious burthens. 
Titus allowed them to pass unmolested. The news 
of their escape excited many others to follow their 
example, though John and Simon watched every 
outlet of the city, and executed without mercy all 
whom they suspected of a design to fly. This too 
was a convenient charge, by which they could put to 
death as many of the more wealthy as they chose. 


* Josephus even appealed to miracles wrought in favour 
of the Romans; he asserted that the fountain of Siloam, 
aod other water springs, which had failed entirely while they 
were in the power of the Jews, no sooner came into the 
seesion of the Romans, than they began to flow . 
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In the mean time the famine increased, and with 
the famine the desperation of the insurgents. No 
grain was exposed for public sale: they forced 
open and searched the houses ; if they found any, 
they punished the owners for their refusal ; if none 
was <liscovered, they tortured them with greater 
cruelty for concealing it with such care. The looks 
of the wretched beings were the marks by which 
they judged whether they had any secret store or 
not. Those who were hale and strong were con- 
demned as guilty of concealment: they passed by 
only the pale and emaciated. The wealthy secretly 
sold their whole property for a measure of wheat, 
the poorer for one of barley, and shrouding them- 
selves in the darkest recesses of their houses, de- 
voured it unground: others made bread, snatched 
it half-baked from the embers, and tore it with 
their teeth. The misery of the weaker was aggra- 
vated by secing the plenty of the stronger. Every 
hind fecling—love—respect—natural affection— 
were extinct through the all-absorbing want. 
Wives would snatch the last morsel from hus- 
bands, children from parents, mothers from chil- 
dren; they would intercept even their own milk 
from the lips of their pining babes. Even the 
most scanty supply of foud was consumed in terror 
and peril. The marauders were always prowling 
about. Ifa house was closed, they supposed that 
eating was going on, they burst in, and squeezed 
the crumbs from the mouths and the throats of 
those who had swallowed them. Old men were 
ecourged till they surrendered the food, to which 
their hands clung desperately: and even were 
dragged about by the hair, till they gave up what 
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they had. Children were seized as they hung 
upon the miserable morsels they had got, whirled 
around and dashed upon the pavement. Those 
who anticipated the plunderers, by swallowing 
every atom, were treated still more cruelly, as if 
they had wronged those who came to rob them. 
Tortures, which cannot be related with decency, 
were employed against those who had a loaf, or a 
handful of barley. Nor did their own necessities 
excuse these crueltics ; sometimes it was dune by 
those who had abundance of food, with a delibe- 
rate design of husbanding their own resources. 
If any wretches crept out near the Roman posts 
to pick up some miserable herbs or vegetables, 
they were plundered on their return ; and if they 
entreated, in the awful name of God, that some 

rtion at least might be left them of what they 
vad obtained at the hazard of their lives, they 
might think themselves well off if they escaped 
being killed as well as pillaged. 

Such were the cruelties exercised on the lower 
orders by the satellites of the tyrants; the richer 
and more distinguished were carried before the 
tyrants themselves. Some were accused of trea- 
sonable correspondence with the Romans ; others 
with an intention to desert. He that was plun- 
dered by Simon was sent to John; he that had 
been stripped by John was made over to Simon; 
30, by turns, they, as it were, shared the bodies, 
and drained. the blood of the citizens. Their 
ambition made them enemies; their common 
crimes united them in friendship. They were 
jealous if either deprived the other of his share 
jn some flagrant cruelty; and complained of 
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being wronged if excluded from some atrocious 
iniquity. 

The blood runs cold, and the heart sickens, at 
these unexampled horrors ; and we take refuge in 
a kind of desperate hope that they have been exag- 
gerated by the historian: those which follow, p2r- 
petrated under his own eyes by his Roman friends, 
and justified under the all-cxtenuating plea of ne- 
cessity, admit of no such reservation—they must 
be believed in their naked and unmitizated  bar- 
barity. Many poor wretches, some few of them 
insurgents, but mostly the poorest of the people, 
would steal down the ravines by night, to pick up 
Whatever might serve for food. They would, most 
of them, willingly have deserted, but hesitated to 
leave their wives and children to be murdered. 
For these Titus laid men in ambush; when at- 
tacked, they defended themselves; as a punish- 
ment, they were scouryed, tortured, and crucified 
before the walls ; and m the morning, sometimes 
500, sometines more, of these miserable beings 
were secn writhing on crosses before the walls. 
This was done, because it was thought unsafe to 
let then escape, and to terrify the rest. The sol- 
diers added ridicule to their cruelty; they would 
place the bodies in all sorts of ludicrous postures ; 
and this went on till room was wanting for the 
crosses, and crosses for the bodies. 

These executions produced a contrary effect to 
that which was contemplated. The Zealots drag- 
ged the relatives of the deserters, and all they sus- 
pected as inclined towards peace, up to the walla, 
and bade them behold those examples of Roman 
mercy...» The checked the desertion, excepting in 
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those who thought it hetter to be killed at once 
than to die slowly of hunger. Titus sent others 
back to Simon and John, with their hands cut off, 
exhorting them to capitulate, and not to force 
him to destroy the city and the temple. It cannot 
be wondered, that as Titus went round the works, 
he was saluted from all parts, in contempt of the 
imperial dignity, with the loudest and bitterest 
execrations against his own name and that of his 
father. 

At this time a son of the king of Commagene, 
called Antiochus Epiphanes, a name of ominous 
sound to Jerusalem, joined the Roman camp with 
a chosen band of youths, dressed and armed in the 
Macedonian fashion. He expressed his wonder 
at the delay of the Romans in assaulting the wall. 
Titus gave him free leave to make the attempt, 
which he did with great valour but with little suc- 
ceas, notwithstanding his vaunting; for though he 
escaped, all his men were severely mutilated and 
wounded by the besieged. 

After seventeen days’ labour, on the 27th or 29th 
of May, the embankments were raised in four 
separate places; that of the fifth leuwion began 
near the pool of the Sparrows ; that of the twelfth 
about thirty-five feet further off; that of the tenth 
on the north, near the pool of the Almond Trees ; 
and that of the fifteenth on the east, near the 
Monument of John. All was prepared; the en- 
gines mounted, and the troops stuod awaiting the 
assault, when suddenly the whole ground between 
the embankments and the wall was seen to heave 
and roll like a sea. Presently thick masses of 
smoke came curling, heavily up, followed. by dim 
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and lurid flames ; the whole then sank, the engines 
and the embankments rolled down together iato 
the fiery abyss, and were either buried or cen- 
sumed. John had undermined the whole, piled | 
below an immense quantity of pitch, sulphur, and. — 
other combustibles, set fire to the wooden supé, , 
ports, and thus destroved the labours of seventeen. “ 
days. - 
The Jewish captains were rivals in valour a#’in - 
guilt. Two days after, Simon, on his side, made a ° 
desperate attack on the engines, which had already * 
begun to shake the walls. Tepthaus, a Galilean, 
Megassar, formerly an attendant on Mariamne, and 
a man of Adiabene, the son of Nebat, called Cha- 
giras, (the lame,) rushed fiercely out, with torches 
im their hands. These men were the bravest 49° 
well as the most cruel of the Zealots. They were: 
not repelled till they had set fire to the Helepolis. . 
The Romans crowded to eatinguish the fire; the, 
Jews from the walls, covered their men, who, 
though the iron of the engines was red hot, would: 
not relax their hold. The fire spread to the other 
works, and the Romans, encompassed on all sides 
by the flames, retreated to their camp. The Jews 
followed up their success, and, all fury and triumph, 
rushed upon the trenches, and assailed the guards. 
By the Roman discipline it was death to desert 
such a post. The guards stubbomly resisted, and 
were killed in numbers. The scorpions and ba- 
listas of the Romans rained a shower of mortal 
missiles, but the Jews, utterly regardless of defend- 
ing themselves, still pushed fiercely on, swarm 
after swarm pouring out of the city ; so that Titus, 
who had, been abgent reconnoitring the Antonia, 
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in order to find a new spot to fix his engines, 
feand the whole army besieged and even waver- 
Thg. He charged with his men resolutely against 
the Jews, who turned round and faced his attack. 
Such was the dust and noise, that no one could 
see, hear, or distinyuish friend from foe. The 
event of the contest left the Romans dispirited by 
the loss of their battering train, and with little 
hope of taking the city with the ordinary engines 
that remained. Titus summoned a council of war; 
three plans were discussed, to storm the city im- 
mediately, to repair the works and rebuild the 
engines, or to blockade and starve the garrison to 
surrender. The last was preferred ; and the whole 
army set to work upon the trench, each legion and 
each rank vying with the rest in activity. The 
trench ran from the ‘camp of the Assyrians,” 
Where Titus was encamped, to the lower part of 
Berctha, along the ase of Cedron, and the 
ridge of the Mount of Olives, to a rock called 
Peristercon, at the mouth of the valley of Siloam, 
sed a hill which hangs over Siloe, thence to the 
west to the valley of the Fountain, thence ascend- 
ing to the sepulchre of the high pricst Ananias, 
réund the mountain where Pompey’s camp was 
formerly pitched, by a village called that of 
Erebinth, or Pulse, then turned castward again 
and joined the camp: the whole work was within 
- furlong of five miles ; it was surmounted by 
chirteen garrison towers, and was entirely finished 
in three days. 

It can scarcely be doubted but that there must 
_ave been, within the walls of seglaahii, ag 
‘losely connected with the Christians, as (6 be 
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well acquainted with the prophetic warning which 
had induced that people to leave the fated city. 
With what awful force must the truth of the dis- 
believed or disregarded words have returned to 
their remembrance, when their enemies had thus 
literally ‘‘cast a trench about them, and com- 
passed them round, and kept them in on every 
side.” But the poor and the lowly would have 
little time to meditate even on such solemn con- 
siderations ; for the instant effect of this measure 
was to increase the horrors of the famine so far, 
that whole families lay perishing with hunger. 
The houses were full of dying women and chil- 
dren, the streets with old men, gasping out their last 
breath. The bodies remained iain for either 
the emaciated relatives had not strength for the 
inclancholy duty, or, in the uncertainty of their 
own lives, neglected every office of kindness or 
charity. Some, indeed, died in the act of bury- 
ing their friends, others crept into the cemeteries, 
lay down on a bicr and expired. There was no 
sorrow, no wailing; they had not strength to 
moan ; they sat with dry eves, and mouths drawn 
up into a kind of bitter smile. Those who were 
snore hardy looked with envy on those who had 
already breathed their last. Many died, says the 
historian, with their eves still steadily fixed on the 
Temple. There was a deep and heavy silence 
over the whole city, broken only by the robbers, 
as they forced open houses to plunder the dead, 
and in licentious sport, dragged away the last 
decent covering Gum their bodics; they would 
even try the eqiaeef their swords an, the si 
re@iitir the stench of the bodies, at’ 
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first ordered them to be buried at the expense of 
the public treasury ; as they grew more numerous, 
they were thrown over the walls into the ravines 
below. 

Titus, as he went his rounds, saw these bodies 
rotting, and the ground reeking with gore where- 
ever he trod; he groaned, lifted up his hands to 
heaven, and called God to witness that this was 
not his work, The Roman camp, in the mean 
time, was abundantly supplied; and Titus com- 
inanded timber to be brouyiit from a distance, and 
recommenced his works in four places against the 
Antonia. 

One crime remained of which the robbers had 
not yet been guilty, and that, Simon now hastened 
to perpetrate. The high priest, Matthias, a man 
of feeble character, had passively submitted to all 
the usurpations of the robber leaders. He it was 
who admitted Simon to counterpoise the party of 
John. Matthias was accused, whether justly or 
not, of intelligence with the Romans; he was led 
out and executed in the siyht of the Romans, with 
his three sons, the fourth had made his escape. 
The inoffensive old man only entreated that he 
might be put to death first ; this was denied him, 
and his sons were massacred befure his face, by 
Ananus, the sun of Bamad, the remorseless execue 
lioner of Simon's crueltics. Ananias, the son of 
Masambal, Aristeus, the secretary of the Sanhe- 
drin, and fifteen of its members, were put to death 
at the same time. The father of Josephus was 
thrown into prison, and all access to him strictly 
forbidden. Josephus himeplf had a narrow es 
cape; he was struck on the head by a stone, and 
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fell insensible. The Jews made a vigorous sally 
to make themselves masters of his body, but 
Titus sent troops to his rescue, and he was 
brought off, though with difficulty. The rumour 
of his death spread through the city, and reached 
his mother in her prison; his speedy appearance 
under the walls reassured his friends, and was 
quickly imparted tu his afflicted parents. 

The murder of the high priest, and of the San- 
hedrin, at last excited an attempt to shake off the 
voke of the tyrants. One Judas, the son of Judas, 
conspired with ten others to betray one of the 
towers to the Romans. They offered to surren- 
der it, but the Romans, naturally suspicious, he- 
sitated. In the mean time Simon, as vigilant as 
he was cruel, had discovered the plot; the con- 
xpirators were put to death in the sight of the 
Romans, and their bodics tumbled from the walls. 
Still desertion became more frequent, some threw 
themselves from the walls, and fled for their lives ; 
others, under pretence of issuing forth to skirmish 
got within the Roman posts. Many of these fa- 
mished wretches came to a miserable end. When 
they obtained food they ate with such avidity as 
was fatal to their enfeebled frames: few had 
self-controul enough to accustom their stomachs 
by degrees to the unusual food. Others perished 
from another cause. A man was seen searching 
his excrements for some gold which he had swal- 
lowed and voided. A report spread through the 
camp that all the deserters had brought off their 
treasures in the same manner. Some of the fierce 
Syrian and Arabian allies set on them and cut ope, 
their living bodies in search of gold ; two’ thouscint 
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are said to have been killed in this way during onc 
night. Titus was indignant at the horrid barba- 
rity, he threatened to surround the po 
and to cut down their whole squadrons. Thc 
number of offenders alone restrained him from in- 
flicting summary justice. He denounced instint 
death against any one detected in such a crime: 
but still the love of gold was, in many instances, 
stronger than the dread of punishment, and that 
which was before done openly, was sull perpetrated 
secretly. 

John, the Zealot, at this time committed an of- 
fence, in the opinion of the devout Jews, even more 
heinous than his most horrible cruclties, that of 
sacrilege ; he seized and melted the treasures of 
the Temple, and even the dishes and vessels used 
in the service. Probably with revengeful  satis- 
faction he began with the offerings of the Roman 
emperors. He openly declared, that the holy 
treasures ought to assist in supporting a holy 
war. He distributed, also, to the faimished people, 
the sacred wine and oil, which were used and 
drunk with the greatest aviditv. For this of- 
fence the historian, Josephus, has reserved his 
strongest terms of horror and execration; * for 
such abominations, even if the Romans had stoud 
aloof, the city would have been swallowed by an 

uake, or swept away by a deluge, or would 
have perished, like Sodom, in a tempest of fire and 
brimstone.”’ 

But by his own account, such calamities would 
have been as tender mercics w the present suffer- 
we. A deserter, who had at one 


time been’ @@fidinted to pay for the interment: 
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of the dead at a particular gate, stated, that from 
the 14th of April, when the siege began, to 
the Ist of July, 115,S80 bodies had been buried 
at the public charge, or thrown from the walls, 
not including those interred by their friends. 
Others said, that 600,000 of the poorer people 
had perished; that when they could no ienser 
bury them, they shut them up in some of the 
larger houses, and left them here A measure 
of wheat was selling for a talent, and the people 
were raking the very dungheaps for  susten- 
ance. Yet still, though dead bodies actually 
impeded the way of the defenders to the walls 
and though the city, like one vast sepulchre, 
scemed to exhale a pestilential stench, with 
unbroken resolution which might have become 
better men, the soldiers both of John and Simon 
went sternly trampling over dead bodies as over 
the senseless pavement, and manned the walls with 
that wild desperation which familiarity with death 
8 apt to engender. 

he Romans, in the mean time, laboured hard 
at their military engines. There was great scarcity 
of timber; they were obliged to bring it from a 
consklerable distance, so that not a tree was left 
standing within above ten miles of the city; all the 
delicious gardens, the fruitful orchards, the shady 
avenues, where, in their days of peace and happi- 
ness, the inhabitants of the devoted citv had en- 
joyed the luxury of their delicious climate, the 
temperate days of spring, and the cool summor 
nights, were utterly destroyed. It was a lament- 
able sight to the whole and luxuriant 
‘guburban region turned to a frightful solitude. 


to the wall, amid showers of stones and fire, and 
every kind of missile. The engines bevan to thun- 
der ; and the assailants, though sumetimes crushed 
by the stones that were hurled upon them from 
shave: locked their shields over their heads, and 
worked at the foundation with their hands and 
with crow-bars, till at Jength they got out four 
large stones. Night put an end to the conflict. 
During the night, the wall suddenly fell in with 
a terrific noise; for it happened to stand over that 
part which John had formerly undermined, in ordet 
to destroy the enemy's engines. But when the 


thundering around him. Some of his companions 
were beaten duwn, but, though covered a ith darts, 
he still persisted in mounting, ull the Jews, panic 
stricken at his boldness, and supposing that he was 
fullowed by many more, took to flight. He had 
actually reached the top of the wall, when his foot 
slipped, and he fell. The Jews turned and sur- 
rounded him. He rose on his knees, still made a 
gallant defence, wounding many of the enemy; 
and at length expired, buried under a thousand 
spears. Of the seven, three reached the top of 
the wall, and were killed by stones ; eight were 
carried back, wounded, to the camp. This was on 
the third of July. Two days after, at the dead of 
night, twenty soldiers of the guard, with a standard 
bearer of the fifth legion, two horsemen, and a 
trumpeter, crept silently up the breach, surprised 
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and slew the watch, and gave orders to the trum- 
peter to blow with all his might. The rest of the 
sentinels, without waiting to see the number of the 
assailants, fled in terror. Titus, directly he heard 
the sound of the trumpet, armed his men, and 
scaled the Antonia. The Jews fled on all sides, 
some fell into the mines which John had dug under 
the Roman embankments; but Simon and John, 
uniting all their forces, made a resolute effort to 
defend the entrance to the temple. A fierce battle 
ensued, with spears and javelins; the troops of 
both parties were so mingled and confused, that 
no man knew where he was. The narrow passages 
were crowded with the dead, so that those engaged 
were obliged to scramble over heaps of bodies and 
of armour to get at each other. At length, after 
ten hours’ hard fighting, Titus, contented with the 
possession of the Antonia, recalled his men. But 
a Bithynian centurion, named Julian, of uncommon 
strength and skill in the use of his weapons, sprang 
forward from the side of Titus, where he was 
standing, and singly charged the Jews with such 
extraordinary resolution, that they fled on all side;; 
and Julian forced his way, committing dreadful 
slaughter as he went on, up to a comer of the inner 
court of the temple. Unfortunately his shocs were 
full of nails, ae i slipping upon the smooth pave- 
ment, he fell with his armour clattering around 
him. The fugitives tumed upon him. A loud 
shout of terror arose from the Romans in the 
Antonia, answered by a fierce and cxulting cry 
from the Jews. They surrounded the galignt Ju- 
lian, and though he covered himsel his 
shield, and repeatedly struggied te.‘rise, be was 
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overpowered by numbers.  Sull, however, his 
breast-plate and helmet protected the vital parts, 
till at length his limbs having been hewn off, he 
reccived a mortal wound, and fell dead. The 
Jews, tothe great grief of Civsar, dragged the 
body into the temple, and again drove back the 
Romans into the Antonia. 

It was now the 5th of July.* Titus commanded 
that the fortress of Antonia should be razed to the 
ground. He had heard that the daily sacrifice was 
now intermitted, from want of persons to make the 
offering ; and understanding the deep impression 
made on all the Jews by the suspension of that 
rite, he determined to try auother attempt on their 
religious feelings. Josephus was sent to offer free 
egress to John if he would come forth to fight, 
that the teinple might escape defilement. Josephus 
placed himself so as to be heard by all the Jews; 
and communicated, in the Hebrew language, the 
offers of Titus. John replied, in words of the 
fiercest bitterness, imprecatng curses on the head 
of the renegade Josephus; and concluded, that 
“he feared not the taking of the city, for it was 
the city of God.” Josephus broke out into a 
vehement invective, but neither his words, nor the 
tears or sobs by which he was interrupted, had 
the slightest effect on Johu or his soldiers ; they 
rushed out and endeavoured to seize him. Some 
few, however, were moved. 

There were certain men of distinction, who, 

© There is here a difficulty about the day. This event is 


commemorated by the Jews on the 17th of July, the day 
Srey Migs aaa but it canovt casily be reconciled 
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from time to time, had seized an opportunity of 
desertion. Among these were Joseph and four 
chief priests ; three sons of Ismael, the high priest; 
four of Mathias ; one of the other Matthias, whom 
Simon put to death with three of his sons. Titus 
had received the fugitives with kindness, promised 
them his protection, and dismissed them to Gophni. 
These men were sent for, and with Josephus, at- 
tempted to persuade the people, if not to capitu- 
Jate, at least to spare the temple from inevitable 
defilement and ruin. But all in vain! The sacred 
were blocked up with balistas and catapults ; 

e peaceful temple, with its marble courts and 
gilded pinnacles, assumed the appearance of a 
warlike citadel. Its courts were strewn with the 
dead—men with swords reeking with the bluud of 
the enemy, or of their own countrymen, rushed to 
and fro alony the Holy place, or even the Holy of 
Holies. Even the Roman soldiers, it is said, 
shuddered at the profanation. Titus tried a last 
remonstrance. “ Vou have put up a barrier,” he 
said, ‘‘ to prevent strangers from polluting your 
temple: this the Romans have always respected ; 
—we have allowed you to put to death all who 
violated its precincts. Yet ye defile it yourselves 
with blood and carnage. [ call on your Gods—I 
call on my whole army—I call on the Jews who 
are with me—TI call on yourselves—to witness, 
that I do not force you to this crime. Come forth, 
and fight in any other place : and no Roman shall 
violate your sacred edifice.” But John and his 
Zealots suspected (it may be with justice) the 
magnanimity of Titus, and would not surrender a 
place, the strength of which was their only trust. 
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Perhaps they had still a fanatic confidence, that, 
reeking as me were with blood, steeped to thé 
lips in crime, they were still the chosen people of 
Jehovah ; and that yet, even yet, the Power whi 
smote Pharaoh, and Sennacherib, and the enemieg | 
of the Maccabees, would reveal himself in irre 
sistible terror. 

Titus, finding all his offers of mercy rejected, 
determined on a night attack: as the whole army 
could not make the assault, on account of the nar- 
rowness of the approaches, thirty men were picked 
from each century, tribunes appotmted over cach 
1000, and Cerealis chosen to command the whole. 
Titus himself announced, that he would mount a 
watch-tower which belonved to the Antonia, in 
order that he might witness and reward every act 
of individual bravery. They advanced, when 
night was three parts over, but found the enemy 
on the watch. The battle began to the advantage 
of the Romans, who held together in| compact 
bodies, while the Jews attacked In small troops or 
singly. In the blind confusion of the night, 
among the bewildering shouts on all sides, man 
fell upon each other, and those who were repelled 
were mistaken for the assailants, and killed by 
their own inen; so that the Jews lost more by 
their own sword than by the foc. When day 
dawned, the combat continued on more even 
terms; after cight hours’ contest, though thp 
Romans were thus fighting as in a theatre, in 
view of the emperor, they had not gained a foot 
of ground ; and the battle ceased, as it were, by 
common consent. 

* gE 2 
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» In the mean time, the Romans had levelled part 
~ OF the Antonia, and made a broad way, by which 
they could bring their engines to bear upon the 
Temple. They erected their embankments, though 
With great difhculty, from the scarcity of timber, 
against four places of the outer court ; one oppo- 
site the north-east corner of the inner court; one 
against a building between the two northern gates, 
one against the western, and another against the 
northern cloisters. The indefatigable Jews, in the 
_ mean time, gave thei no rest; if the cavalry went 
forage, and let their horses loose to feed, 
Jews would sally out in squadrons and surprise 
They made one desperate assault on the 
near the Mount of Olives, in open day ; 
, but for a charge of cavalry on their flank, 
had almost succeeded in forcing the wall. In this 
-contest, a horseman, named Pedanius, stooped 
down, caught up a Jew, with all his armour, 
carried him by main strength, and threw him down 
before the fect of Titus. Titus admired the strength 
of Pedanius, and ordered the captive to be put to 
death. 

Overborne, exhausted, famine-stricken, still the 
Jews fought, inch by inch ; and, according to the 
historian, sternly sacrificed, as it were, their own 

«dimbs, cutting off every foot that the enemy had 
taken, as if to prevent the progress of the disease. 
They set on fire the portico which Jed from the 
Antonia to the temple, and made a breach of be- 

tween twenty and thirty fect. Two days after, the 
Romans, in their turn, set fire to the cloister, and 
burned above twenty fect more. The Jews louked 
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on calmly, and allowed the flame to spread, till the 
whole space between the Antonia and the temple 
was cleared. 

But if the holy precincts were thus to perish by 
fire, they determined that they should not fall un-, 
avenged. Along the whole western cloisters they 
filled the space between the beams and the roof 
with dry wood, sulphur, and bitumen; they then 
retreated from the defence, as if quite exhausted. 
The more prudent of the assailants suspected some 
stratagem, but many immediately applied — the 
scaling ladders, and mounted boldly to the roof. 
At that instant the Jews below set fire to the train; 
the flames rushed roaring and blazing up among 
the astonished assailants, Some flung themselves 
down headlong into the city, others among the 
enemy ; there they lay bruised to death, or with 
broken limbs : many were burnt alive, others fell 
on their own swords. In vain they looked to their 
companions below, in vain they beheld the sorrow 
of Cisar himself, who, though they had acted 
without orders, commiserated their fate. Escape 
or succour were alike impossible; a few on a 
broader part of the roof fought valiantly, and died 
to a man with their arms in their hands. The 
fate of a youth, named Longinus, created general 
interest—the Jews offered to spare his life if he 
would go down and surrender ; on the other hand, 
his brother Cornelius, from below, entreated him 
not to disgrace the Roman character-—the youth 
stabbed himself to the heart. One Artorius re 
by a singular stratagem: he called to one of his 
comrades, and offered to leave him his whole pro- 
peity if he would catch him as he fell, The man 
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came below, Artorius jumped down, crushed his 
friend to death in his fall, and escaped unhurt. 
Thus a great part of the western cloister was burnt, 
the Romans set fireto that of the north, and laid it 
im ashes as faras the north-ceastcorner, near Cedron. 
. In the mean time the famine continued its fear- 
ravages. Men would fight, even the dearest 
Friends, for the most miserable morsel. The very 
-“dead were searched, as though they might conceal 
“gome scrap of food. Even the robbers began to 
suffer severely ; they went prowling about like 
mad dogs, or reeling, like drunken men, from 
. weakness; and entered and searched the same 
houses twice or thrice in the same hour. The 
most loathsome and disvusting food was sold at an 
enormous price. They gnawed their belts, shoes, 
and even thc leathern coats of their shields—chopt 
hay and shoots of trees sold at high prices. Yet 
what were all these horrors to that which followed ? 
There was a woinan of Perea, from the village of 
Bethezob, Mary, the daughter of Eleazar. She 
gee considerable wealth when she took ree 


* 


an, 


>in the citv. Day after day she had been 

a ex undered by the robbers, whom she had ah oked 
y her hitter imprecatious = No one, however, 
s,s would mercifully put an end to her misery ; and 
- hér mind inaddened with wrong, her body preyed 
by famine, she wildly resulved on an expe- 

which might gratify at once her vengeance 

on her hunger. She had an infant that was vainly 
endeavouring to obtain some moisture from her 
dry bosxom—she seized it, cooked it, ate one half, 
and wet the other aside. The smoke and the smell 
of food quickly reached the robbers—they forced 
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her door, and with horrible threats commanded 
her to give up what she had been feasting on. 
She replied with appalling indifference, that she 
had carefully reserved for her good friends a part of 
her meal—she uncovered the remains of her child. 
The savage men stood speechless, at which she 
cried out with a shrill voice, “* Eat, for I have 
eaten —be ve not more delicate than a woman, 
more tender-hearted than a mother—or if ve are 
too relizious to touch euch food, I have eaten half 
already, leave me the rest.” Thev retired pale and 
trembling with horror—the story spread rapidly 
through the city, and reached the Roman camp ; 
Where it was first heard with incredulity, afterwards 
with the deepest commiseration. How dreadfully 
must the recollection of the words of Moses have 
fixed themselves upon the minds of all those Jews 
who were not entirely unread in their holy writings : 
—'‘' The tender and delicate woman among you, 
which would not adcenture to sect the sole of her 
foot upon the ground for delicateness and tender- 
ness, her eye shall be evil toward the husband 
of her bosom, and toward her son, and toward 
her daughter; and toward her young one that 
cometh out from between her feet, and toward her 
children which she shall bear: for she shall eat 
them for want of all things, secretly in the siege 
and straitness wherewith thine enemy shall disé 
tress thee in thy gates.” 

The destruction of the outer cloisters had left 
the Romans masters of the great court of the Gen- 
tiles; onthe 8th of August the engines began to 
batter the castern chambers of the inner court. 
For six previous days the largest and most power- 
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ful of the battering rams had played upon the 
wall, the enormous size and compactness of the 
stones had resisted all its efforts; other troops at 
the same time endeavoured to undermine the 
northern gate, but with no better success ; nothing 
therefore remained but to fix the scaling ladders, 
and storm the cloisters. The Jews made no re- 
sistance to their mounting the walls; but as soon 
as they reached the top hurled them down head- 
long, or slew them ee they could cover them- 
selves with their shields. In some places they 
thrust down the ladders, loaded with armed men, 
who fell back, and were dashed to pieces on the 
pavement. Some of the standard bearers had Ic! 
the way, they also were repelled, and the Jows 
remained masters of the eagles. On the side of 
the Romans fell many distinguished soldiers; on 
that of the Jews, Eleazar, the nephew of Simon. 
Repulsed on all hands from the top of the wall, 
Titus commanded fire to be sect to Ai gates, 

In the mean time Ananus of Emmaus, the 
bloody executioner of Simon, and Archelaus, son 
of Magadat, deserte! tw the Romans. Titus at 
first intended to put them to death, but afterwards 
relented. 

No sooner had the vlazing torches been applie.t 
to the gates than the silver plates es the 
wood kindled, the whole flamed up and spread 
rapidly to the cloisters. Like wild beasts envi- 
roned in a burning forest, the Jews saw the awful 
circle of fire hem them in on every side; their 
courage sank, they stood gasping, motionless and 
helpless; not a hand endeavoured to quench the 
flames, or stop the silent progress of the conflagra- 
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tion. Yet still fierce thoughts of desperate ven- 
geance were brooding in their hearts. Through 
the whole night and the next day, the fire went on 
consuming the whole range of cloisters : Titus at 
length gave orders that it should be extinguished ; 
and the way through the gates levelled for the ad- 
vance of the legionaries. A council of war was 
summoned, in which the expediency of destrovin 
the magnificent building was solemnly ioral 
Jt consisted of six of the chief officers of the army, 
among the rest, of Tiberius Alexander, whose of 
ferings had formerly enriched the splendid edifice. 
Three of the council insisted on the necessity of 
destroying for ever this citadel of a mutinous 
people: it was no longer a temple, but a fortress, 
and to be treated like a military strong-hold. 
Titus inclincd to milder counsels ; the magnifi- 
cence of the building had made a strong impres- 
sion upon his mind, and he was reluctant to de- 
stroy what might be considered one of the wonders 
of the Roman empire. Alexander, Fronto, and 
Cercalis concurred in this opinion, and the soldiers 
were ordered to do all they could to quench the 
flames. But higher counsels had otherwise de- 
creed, and the temple of Jerusalem was to be for 
ever obliterated from the face of the earth. The 
whole of the first day after the fire began, the 
Jews from exhaustion and constemation remained 
entirely inactive. The next, they made a furious 
sally from the castern gate against the guards who 
were posted in the outer court. The legionaries 
locked their shiclds together and stood the brunt 
of the onset: but the Jews atill came : 


forth in such overbearing multitudes, that Titus 
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himeelf was forced to charge at the head of some 
cavalry, and with difficulty drove them back into 
the temple. 

It was the 10th of August, the day alrealy 
darkened in the Jewish calendar by the destruction 
of the former temple by the king of Babvlon: it 
was almost passed. Titus withdrew ayain into 
the Antonia, intending the next moming to make 
a general assault. The quict summer evenins 
came on; the setting sun shone for the last tim: 
on the snow-white walls. and glistening pinnacl +s 
of the temple roof. Titus had retired to rest ; 
when suddenly a wild and terrible cry was heard, 
and aman came rushing in, announcing that the 
temple was on fire. Some of the besieged, not- 
withstanding their repulse in the moming, had 
sallied out to attack the men who were busily 
employed in extinguishing the fires about the 
cloisters. The Romans not merely drove them 
back, but. entering the sacred space with them, 
forced their way to the dvor of the temple. A 
soldier, without orders, mounting on the shoulders 
of one of his comrades, threw a blazing brand into 
a small gilded door on the north side of the chain- 
bers, in the outer building or porch. The flames 
sprung up atonce. The Jews uttered one simul. 
taneous shrick, and grasped their swords with a 
furious determination of revenging and_perishing 
in the ruins of the temple. Titus rushed down 
with the utmost speed: he shouted, he made signa 
to his soldiers to quench the fire: his voice was 
drowned, and his signs unnoticed, in the blind 
confusion. The legionaries cither could not, or 


would not hear: they rushed on, trampling cach 
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other down in their furious haste, or, stumbling 
over the crumbling ruins, perished with the enemy. 
Each exhorted the other, and each hurled his 
blazing brand into the inner part of the edifice, 
and then hurried to his work of carnage. The 
unarmed and defenceless people were slain in 
thousands ; they lay heaped like sacrifices, round 
the altar; the steps of the temple ran with streams 
of blood, which washed down the bodies that lay 
about. 

Titus found it impossible to check the rage of 
the soldiery; he entered with his officers, and 
surveyed the interior of the sacred edifice. The 
splendour filled them with wonder; and as the 
flames had not yet penetrated to the holy place, 
he made a last effort to save it, and springing 
forth, again exhorted the soldiers to stay the pro- 
gress of the conflagration. The centurion, Libe- 
ralis, endeavoured to force obedience with his staff 
of office; but even respect for the emperor gave 
way to the furious animosity against the Jews, to 
the fierce excitement of batde, and to the insatiable 
hope of plunder. The soldiers saw every thing 
around them radiant with gold, which shone daz- 
zlingly in the wild light of the flames; they su 
posed that incalculable treasures were laid up in 
the sanctuary. A soldier, unperceived, thrust a 
lighted torch between the hinges of the door: the 
whole building was in flames in an instant. The 
blinding smoke and fire forced the officers to re- 
treat, and the noble edifice was left to its fate. 

It was an appalling spectacle to the Roman— 
what was it to the Sow? The whole sumiit of 
the hill which commanded, the, ity, blazed like a 
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volcano. One after another the buildings fell in, 
with a tremendous crash, and were swallowed up 
in the fiery abyss. The roofs of cedar were like 
sheets of flame: the gilded pinnacles shone like 
spikes of red light: the gate towers scnt up tall 
coluinns of flame and smoke. The neighbouring 
hills were lighted up; and dark groups of people 
were seen watching in horrible anxiety the pro- 
gress of the destruction: the walls and heights of 
the upper city were crowded with faces, suine pale 
with the agony of despair, others scowling un- 
availing vengeance. The shouts of the Roman 
soldiery, as they ran to and fro, and the howlings 
of the insurgents who were perishing in the flames, 
mingled with the roaring of the conflagration and 
the thundering sound of falling timbers. The 
echoes of the mountains replied or brought back 
the shrieks of the people on the heights: all along 
the walls resounded screams and wailings: men, 
who were expiring with famine, rallied their 
remaining strength to utter a cry of anguish and 
desolation. 

The slaughter within was even more dreadful 
than the spectacle from without. Men and women, 
old and young, insurgents and priests, those who 
fought, and those who entreated imercy, were 
hewn down in indiscriminate carmage. The num- 
ber of the slain exceeded that of the slayers. The 
legionaries had to clamber over heaps of dead, to 
cany on the work of extermination, John, at the 
head of some of his troops, cut his way through, 
first, into the outer court of the temple, after- 
wards, into the upper city. Some of the pricsts 
upon the roof wagached off th. gilded spikes, with 
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their sockets of lead, and used them as missiles 
against the Romans below. Afterwards they fled 
to a part of the wall, about fourteen feet wide ; 
they were summoned to surrender; but two of 
them, Mair, son of Belga, and Joseph, son of 
Dalai, plunged headlong into the flames. 

No part escaped the fury of the Rumans. The 
treasuries with all their wealth of money, jewe!s, 
and costly robes—the plunder which the Zealots 
had laid up—were totally destroved. Nothing re- 
mained but a small part of the outer cloister, in 
which about 6000 unarmed and defenceless peo- 
le, with women and children, had taken hee. 
Whose poor wretches, like multitudes of others, 
had been led up to the temple by a false prophet, 
who had proclaimed that God commanded all the 
Jews to go up to the temple, where he would 
display his Almighty power to save his people. 
The soldiers sct fire to the building: every soul 
perished. 

For during all this time false prophets, suborned 
by the Zealots, had kept the Searle in a state of 
feverish excitement, as though the appointed De- 
liverer would still appear. They could not, in- 
deed, but remember the awful, the visible signs 
which had preceded the siege—the fiery sword, 
the armies fighting in the air; the opening of the 
great gate, the fearful voice within the sanctuary, 
‘* Let us depart ;" the wild cry of Jesus, son of 
Ananus—W ce, woe to the city, which he had con- 
tinued from the government of Albinus to the 
time of the siege, when he suddenly stopped, 
shrieked out—wwoe fo myself, and was struck 
by a stone. Yet the undying hopes of fierce fana- 
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ticism were kept alive by the still renewed pre- 
diction of that Great one, who would at this time 
arise out of Judea, and assume the dominion of 
the world. This prophecy the flattering Josephus 
declared to be accomplished in the Roman, Veo 
pasian; but more patriotic interpreters still, to 
the last, expected to see it fulfilled in the person 
of the conquering Messiah, who would reveal him- 
self in the darkest hour, wither the Roman legions 
with one word, and then transfer the seat of em- 
pire from the Capitol to Sion. 

The whole Roman army entered the sacred 
precincts, and pitched their standards among the 
smoking ruins; thev offered sacrifice for the vic- 
tory, and with loud acclamations saluted Titus, as 
emperor. Their jov was not a little enhanced by 
the value of the plunder they had obtained, which 
was 80 great that gold fell in Syria to half its for- 
wer value. The few priests were still on the top 
of the walls to which they had escaped. A boy 
emaciated with hunger came down on a promise 
that bis life should be spared. He immediately 
ran to drink, filled his vessel, and hurried away to 
his comrades with such speed that the soldiers 
could not catch him. Five days afterwards the 
priests were starved intu surrender; they entreated 
for their lives, but Titus answered, that the hour of 
mercy was past; they were led to execution. 

Sull the upper city held out; but Simon and 
John, disheartened by the capture of the temple, 
demanded a conference, It was yranted, and Titus 
stationing himself at the western verge of the hill, 
addressed them through an interpreter. He offered 
to spare their lives on the condiuun of instant eur- 
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render. John and Simon demanded free egress 
with their wives and children, promising to eva- 
cuate the city, and depart intg the wilderness. 
The tenns were rejected, and Titus vowed the 
unsparing extermination of the whole people; his 
troops had inmediate licence to plunder and bum 
Acra. The archives, the council house, the whole 
of Acra and Ophla were instantly set on fire. The 
insurgents took possession of the palace where, 
from its strength, the people had laid up much of 
their wealth; they drove the Romans back, and 
put to death $400 of the people who had taken 
refuge there, and plundered all the treasures. They 
took two Roman soldiers alive; one they put to 
death, and dragged his body through the city; the 
other pretending to have something to communi- 
cate to Simon, was led) before him, but as he had 
nothing to sav, he was made over to one Ardala, to 
be put todeath. He was led forth with his hands 
bound, and his eves bandaged, to be killed im sight 
of the Romans, but while the Jew was drawin Gs 
sword, he contrived to make his escape. tus 
unwilling to punish him with death after he had 
thus escaped, but wishing to show that it was un- 
worthy of a Roman soldier to be taken alive, had 
him stripped of lis armour, and dismissed him 
with disgrace. ‘The next day the Romans entirely 
cleared the lower city, and set the whole on fire. 
The insurgents cooped up in the upper city, lay in 
umbush near the outlets, and slew every one who 
attempted to desert. Their great trust was in the 
ee passages, in which they boped to lie 
uid. 

On the 20th of August, Cavear at length raised 
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his mounds against the stecp cliffs of the upper 
city; he had the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
timber. But at last his works were ready in two 

aces, one opposite the palace, the other near the 

ystus. The Idumean chieftains now endea- 
voured secretly to make their terms. Titus re- 
luctantly consented; bet the vigilant John de- 
tected the lot, threw the leaders into prison, and 
entrusted the defence of the walls to more trusty 
soldiers. Still the guards could not prevent de- 
sertion; though iauy were killed, veto many 
escaped. The Romans, weary of the work of 
slaughter, spared the peojde, but sold all the rest 
as slaves ; though thes bore but a low price, the 
market being glutted, and few purchasers found— 
40,000 were thus spared, the number sold as slaves 
was incalculable. About the same time a priest 
named Jesus, son of Thebuth, obtained his life on 
condition of surrendering seme of the treasures of 
the temple which lic had secured, two candlesticks, 
tabes, poblets and vesecl. of pure gold, as well as 
the curtains and the robes of the High Priests. 
Another, who had besn one of the treasurers, 
showed a place where the vests and girdles of the 
priests were concealed, with a great quantity of 
purple and scarlet thread, and an immense store 
of cinnamon, cassia, and other spices 

Eighteen days clapsed before the works were 
completed ; on the seventh of September, the en- 
gines ‘were advanced to batter down the last bul- 
wark of the besieged. Some did not await the 
conflict but crept down into the lower city, others 
shrunk into the subterrancan passages, others, 


more manfully, endeavoured to beat down the 
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engineers. The Romans advanced in the pride 
of victory, the Jews were weary, famine-stricken, 
disheartened. A breach was speedily made, some 
of the towers fell, the leaders did not display their 
customary valour and conduct; they fled on all 
sides. Some who were accustomed to vaunt the 
most loudly, now stood pale, trembling, inactive ; 
others endeavoured to break through the Roman 
works and make their escape. Vague rumours 
were spread abroad that the whole western wall 
had fallen, that the Romans were in the city; 
the men looked around for their wonted leaders ; 
they neither saw their active figures hurryi ing about 
in the thickest of the fray, nor heard their voices 
exciting them to desperate resistance. Many 
threw themselves on ie ground and bitterly la- 
mented their fate. Even John and Simon, instead 
of remaining in their three nmpregnable towers, 
Where nothing but) famine could have reduced 
them, descended tate the streets, and fled imto the 
valley of Siloam. ‘They then made an attempt to 
force their way through the wall; but their daring 
and streneth seemed alike broken, they were re- 
pulsed by the guard, dispersed, and at length crept 
down into the subterranean vaults. The Romans 
ascended the wall with shouts of triumph at a vice 
tory so much beyond all hope, easy and bloadless ; 
they apread through the streets, slaying and burn- 
ing as they went. In many houses where they 
expected rich plunder, they found nothing but 
heaps of putrid bodies, whole families who had 
died of hunger ; they retreated from the loathsome 
sight and insufferable stench. But they were not 
moved to mercy towards the living ; in some places 
VOL. 311. F 
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For some distance they had followed the natural 
windings of the cavern, and then attempted to dig 
their way out beyond the walls; but their provi- 
sions, however carefully husbanded, sovn failed, 
and Simon determined on the bold measure ot 
attempting to overawe the Romans by his sudden 
and gpectral appearance. News of his capture 
was sent to Titus; lice was ordered to be sct apart 
for the imperial triumph. 

Thus fell, and for ever, the metropolis of the 
Jewish state. Otber cities have risen on the ruins 
of Jerusalem. and succeeded, as it were, to the 
inalienable inheritance of perpetual siege, oppres- 
sion, and ruin. Jerusalem night almost secin to 
be a place under a peculiar curse ; it has probably 
witnessed a far greater portion of human misery 
than any other spot upon the earth. 

Terentius Rufus, or Turnus Rufus, (as his name 
appears in the Rabbinical traditions, ever couples 
with the most rancorous expressions of hatred, and 
confounded with the no less obnoxious ‘TT. Annius 
Rufus, the governor of Judiea in the time of Ha- 
drian,) executed the work of desolation, of which 
he was left in charge, with unrelenting severity 
Of ail the stately city—the populous streets, the 
palaces of the Jewish kings, the fortresses of her 
warriors, the temple of her God—not a ruin re- 
mained, except the tall towers of Phasaclis, Mari- 
amoc, and Hippicus, and part of the western wall, 
which was left as a defence for the Roman camp. 
Titus having distributed praises and rewards to 
his army, and offered sacrifice to his gods, had 
de Wherever he went, miserable gangs 
of captives were dragged alung, to glut the eyes 
and ears of the conqucrors by their sufferings in 
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those horrible g spaenhags which are the eternal 
disgrace of the Roman character. At Cvesarea 
Philippi, 2,500 were slain in cold blood, either in 
combats with wild beasts, or fighting as bands of 
gladiators. This was in honour of the birth-day 
of his brother Domitian—an appropriate celebra- 
tion for such an event. Vespasian’s bi y 
was also commemorated at Berytus with the same 
horrible festivitics. One act of mercy alone, to- 
wards the Jewish race, marked the journey of 
Titus. The inhabitants of Antioch, incited by a 
Jewish apostate, Antiochus, the son of the first 
man among the Jews in the city, had cruelly per- 
secuted his brethren. This apostate had accused 
his kindred of a design of setting fire to the whole 
city. For this, many were burnt alive, and the whole 
community threatened with destruction. An acci- 
dental fire happened afterwards to take place, which 
was again laid to the charge of the Jews. In short, 
the whole Grecian population was so exasperated 
against the Jews, that they petitioned Titus for 
their expulsion from the city, or at least to cancel 
their privileges. Titus at first gave no answer, 
but afterwards, on his return from the Euphrates, 
he refused their demands in these affecting words : 
“The country of the Jews is destroyed—thither 
oy cannot return : it would be hard to allow them 
no home to which they can retreat—leave them in 
ace." Ashe passed from Antioch to Alexan- 
ria, he surveyed the ruins of Jerusalem, and is 
said to have been touched with pity at the total 
desolation of that splendid city. For this work 
of havoc, for the destruction of near a million 
and a half of human lives, and the reduction of 
above 100,000 to the moat cruel servitude, Titus 
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was considered as entitled to a splendid triumph. 
If the numbers in Josephus may be depended on, 
the fearful catalogue of those who lost their lives 
or their liberty in this exterminating war, and its 


previous massacres, stands as follows : 


BEPORE THE WAR UNDER VESPASIAN, 


At Jerusalem, killed by Florus....... 3.600 


At Cawsarea. ooo... wee. bas ees 20,000 
At Scythopolis .... 0.2.0.2... ere ee ee E8000 
At Asealon ................ ees gase EU 
At Ptolemais ...... pe Ionde ce tech svat sera 2.000 
At Alexandria 2... 0.00... 0c ee ee 50,000 
At Damascus ..............0....5. 10,000 
At Joppa..... ee ere ee ee ee t.400) 
Upon the mountain Asamon .... 0... 2,000 
The battle near Ascalun ......0...... 10,000 
The ambuscades .. 20.0.0... cee eee ee b.000 





DURING THE WAR IN GALILEE AND JUD EA. 


At Jehan sesesccie ee deinas .. 15,000 
On Gerizim .. 0... ce cee eee oe. 24,000 
Al SAA pals 65. ise. ins aa 6 aS es 410,000 
At Jupma ... 0... ee Beanarste tees 4.200 
At Tarichea ....... 0.0 0020.cccc0ee ee 6,500 
At Gamals .. wc ec ce eee ee 9 WO 
At Gischala ........0.. 0.0000. .e. 6,000 
In Idumea ... 26 ee eee ... 10,000 
At Gerasa .....0...-.5005- Pr 1.000 
Near the Jordan ............. ..... 15,000 
At Jerusalem .... 0.00. cece eee beets 
; AFTER THE PALI OF JERUSALEM. 

At Macherus...... ; Stans 1,700 
Bt Jane: 53 o ss gob es 6s se os ... 3,000 


At Manada i... ccc cmc tcc s scenes 960 
peee eter seeeetoen vases 3,000 


TOTAL KILLED 


129,500 


118,300 
1,100,000 
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PRISONERS. 


In Gischala ......... eseoee? “SyeG0 
Near the Jordan ............ 2,500 
At Jerusalem .............. 97,000 





TOTAL PRISONERS ..a.000--ceeeeee 101,700 


The loss in many skirmishes and battles,—that 
of Itabvrium, for instance,—is omitted, as we have 
not the numbers; besides the immense waste of 
life from massacre, famine, and disease, inseparable 
from such a war, in almost everv district. The 
number of prisoners is only given from two places 
besides Jerusalem. 

Nothing could equal the splendour of the triumph 
Which Vespasian shared with his son Titus tor 
their common victories. Besides the usual display 
of treasures, gold, silver, jewels. purple vests, the 
rarest wild beasts from) all quarters of the globe, 
there were extraordinary pageants, three or four 
stories high, representing, to the admiration and 
delight of those civilized savaves, all the horrors 
and nuseries of war; beautiful countries laid waste, 
armics slain, routed, led captive; cities breached 
by imilitary engines, stormed, destroyed with fire 
and sword; women wailing ; houses overthrown ; 
temples burning; and rivers of fire flowing through 
regions no longer cultivated or peopled, but blazing 
far away into the long and dreary distance. 
Among the spoils, the golden table, the sevens 
branched candlestick, and the book of the law, 
from the temple of Jerusalem, were conspicuous, 

The triumph passed on to the Capitol, and there 
paused to hear that the glory of Rome was com- 
pleted by the insulting and cruel execution of the 
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bravest general of the enemy. This distinction 
fell to the lot of Simon, the son of Gioras. He 
was dragged along to a place near the Forum, 
with a halter sound his neck, scourged as he went, 
and there put to death. 

. The antiquary still endeavours to trace, among 
the defaced and mouldermg reliefs of the arch 
raised to Titus, “the Delight of human-kind,” 
and which still stands in the Forum of Rome, the 
representation of the spoils taken from the temple 
of Jerusalem—the golden table and candlestick, 
the censers, the silver trumpets, and even the pro- 
cession of captive Jews. 





BOOK XVII. 
TERMINATION OF THE WAR, 


Fall of Herodwn—Macharus— Masada— Fate of 
Jose phus—Agrippa— Berearce, 


( 75 ) 


Ir might have been expected that all hopes of 
resistance, even among the most stubborn of the 
Jews, would have been buried under the ruins of 
the capital ; that after the fall of Jerusalem, with 
such dreadful misery and carnage, every town would 
at once have opened its gates, and laid itself at the 
mercy of the irresistible conqueror. Yet, when 
Lucilius Bassus came to take i command of the 
Roman amny, he found three strony fortresses still 
in| arms—Herodion, Masada, and Machiwerus. 
Herodion immediately capitulated ; but Machierus, 
bevond the Jordan, relving on its impregnable 
position, defied all the power of the enemy. 
Machierus stood on the summit of a loftv crag, 
surrounded on all sides by ravines of enormous 
depth, which could not easily be crossed, and 
could not possibly be filled up. One of these 
ravines, on the western side, ran down, a distance 
of nearly eight miles, to the Dead Sea. Those to 
the north and the south were less deep, but not 
less impassable: on the east the hollow was 175 
feet to the bottom, bevond which arose a mountain 
which faced Machwrus. The town had been built 
and strongly fortified by Alexander Janneus, as a 
check upon the Arabian freebooters. It was a 
place of great beauty, as well as strength, adorned 
with noble palaces, and amply supplied with re- 
servoirs of water. Bassus determined to form the 
siege on the eastern side; the garrison took poe- 
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session of the citadel, and forced the strangers, 
who had taken refuge there from all quarters, to 
defend the lower town. Many fierce conflicts 
took place under the walls; the garrison some- 
times surprising the enemy by the rapidity of their 
ies; sometimes, when the Romans were pre- 
for them, being repulsed with great 

ere happened to a a young man, named 
Eleazar, of remarkable activity and valour, who 
greatly distinguished himself in these attacka, 
ing always the first to charge and the last to 
retreat, often by his single arm arresting the pro- 
gress of the encmy, and allowing his routed com- 
patriots time to make good their retreat. One 
day, after the battle was over, proudly confident in 
his prowess, and in the terror of his anns, he re- 
mained alone without the gates, carelessly con- 
versing with those un the wall. Rufus, an Egyp- 
tian, serving in the Roman anny, a man of singu- 
lar bodily strength, watched the opportunity, rushed 
on him, and bore him off, armour and all, to the 
Roman camp. Bassus ordered the captive to be 
stripped and scourged in the sight of the besieged. 
At the sufferings of their brave champion the 
whole city set up a wild wailing. Bassus, when 
he saw the effect of his barbarous measure, ordered 
a cross to be erected, as if for the execution of the 
gallant youth. The lamentations in the city be- 
came more loud and general. Eleazar’s family 
was powerful and numerous. Through their in- 
fluence it was ty surrender the citadel, on 
condition that Eleazar's life should be spared. 


The in the lower town attempted to cut 
their way through the poets of the Vosiegers; & 
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few of the bravest ergo sive Og re~ 
mained, 1700 perished. treaty wi r= 
rison was honourably observed. t es 
Bassus proceeded to surround the forest of Jar- 
des, where a vast number of fugitives had taken 
refuge: they attempted to break through, but 
were repulsed, and 3000 put to the sword. Durin 
the course of these successes Bassus died, 
Flavius Silva assumed the command in Palestine. 
Silva immediately marched against Masada, the 
only place which still held out. Masada was situ- 
ated on the south-western side of the Dead Sea. 
Like the other hill fortresses of Palestine, it stood 
on a high rock, girt with precipitous chasms, the 
sides of which a goat could scarcely clamber. It 
was accessible only by two narrow and very difh- 
cult paths, from the east and from the west. On 
the east, a path, or rather a rocky stair, led up 
from the shore of the Dead Sea, called the Ser- 
pent, from its winding and circuitous course. It 
ran along the verge of frightful precipices, which 
made the head giddy to look down ; it was neccs- 
sary to climb step by step; if the fvot slipped, 
instant death was inevitable. After winding in 
this manner nearly four miles, this path opened on 
a level space, on which Masada stood, in the 
inidst of a small and highly cultivated plain of 
extraordinary beauty and fertility. The city was 
girt with a wall, nearly a mile in circuit; it was 
twenty-two feet high, fourteen broad, and had 
thirty-seven lofty towers. Besides this wall, Ma- 
sada had a strong and magnificent palace, with 
sixty towers, built by Herod, on the western cliff, 
and connected, by an underground way, with the 
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citadel. The western ascent was commanded, in 
ts warrowest part, by an impregnable tower. 

The city was amply supplied with excellent 
water, and with provisions of all kinds, wine, oil, 
vegetables, and dates. According to the strange 
account of Josephus, the air of Masada was of 
such a temperature, that, although some of these 
fruits had been laid up for a hundred vears, since 
the ume of Herod, they were still sound and 
fresh. There were likewise armorices, sufficient to 
supply 10.000 men, with great stores of unwrough: 
iron, brass, and lead. In fact, Masada had been 
the fortress which Herod the Great had alwavs 
looked to, as a place of security, cither in case of 
foreign invasion, or the revolt of his own subjects. 
The town was now as strongly manned as foru- 
fied. Eleazar, the commander, was a descendant 
of Judas, the Galilean, and inherited the princi- 
ples of his ancestor in their sternest i most 
stubborn fanaticism. To yield to a forcign domi- 
nion, was to him and his zealous associates the 
height of impicty ; death was far preferable to a 
treacherous dereliction of the sovereipnty of God. 
They acted, to the end, up to their lofty tenets. 

Silva having blockaded the town, so that none 
could make their escape, seized a point of rock, 
called the White Promontory, to the westward. 
There he erected his works, a mound, 350 feet 
high, and above that a second bank of enormous 
stones; and at length he brought a battering ram 
to bear upon the walls. After long resistance, a 
breach was made; but the besieged had run up 
another wall within, of great timbers laid parallel 
with each other, in two separate rows, the inter- 
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vening space being filled with earth; this sort of 
double artificial wall was held together by trans- 
verse beams, and the more violently it was bat- 
tered, the more solid and compact it became, by the 
yielding of the earth. Silva ordered his men to 
throw lighted brands upon it; the timbers speedily 
kindled, and the whole became a vast wall of fire. 
The north wind blew the flames into the faces of 
the besiegers, and the Romans trembled for their 
own works and engines. On a sudden the wind 
shifted to the south, the flames burned inwards, 
and the whole fell down, a heap of smouldering 
ashes. The Romans withdrew to their camp, to 
prepare for the attack on the next morning, and 
stauioned strong and vigilant outposts to prevent 
the flight of the parrison. But Eleazar was nota 
man cither himself to attempt flight or to permit 
others to follow so dastardly a course. He assem- 
bled his followers in the palace, and reminded 
them that the tame was now come when they must 
vindicate to the utnost their lofty principles. God 
had evidently abandoned his people ; the fall of 
Jerusalem, the ruin of the temple, too sadly proved 
this. The sudden change of the wind, on the day 
before, distinctly announced that they, too, were 
deserted by his protecting providence. Stull it 
was better to fall into the hands of God, than of 
the Roman ; and he proposed that they should set 
the city on fire, | perish together, with their 
wives unviolated, their children yet free from cap- 
tivity, on that noble funeral pile. 

His men gazed on each other in wonder. Some 
were kindled at once with his enthusiasm ; others 
thought of their wives and children, and tears 
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were seen stealing slowly down their hardy cheeks. 
Eleazar saw that they were wavering, and broke 
out in a higher and more splendid strain. He 
spake of the immortality, the divinity of the soul ; 
its joyful escape from its imprisonment in its mortal 
tenement. He appealed to the example of the 
Indians, who bear life as a burthen, and cheerfully 
throw it off. Perhaps with still greater effect he 
dwelt on the treatment of the conquered by the 
Romans, the abuse of women, the slavery of chil- 
dren, the murderous scenes in the aimnphitheatres. 
*« Let us die,” he ended, * unenslaved; let us de- 
part from life in freedom with our wives and chil- 
dren. This our law demands, this our wives and 
children entreat; God himself has driven us to 
this stern necessity; this the Romans dread above 
all things, lest we should disappoint them of their 
victory. Let us deny them the joy and triumph 
of seeing us subdued, and rather strike them with 
awe at our death, and with enforced admiration of 
our indomitable valour.” 

He was interrupted by the unanimous voice of 
the multitude, vying with cach other in eagerness 
to begin on the instant the work of self-devotion, 
On their intoxicated spirits no sufter feclings had 
now the slightest effect. They embraced their 
wives, they kissed their children even with tears, 
and, at the moment, as though they had been the 
passive instruments of anuther’s will, they stabbed 
them to the heart. Not a man declined the mur- 
derous office. But they thought that they should 
wrong the dead if they survived them many mi- 
nutes. They hastily drew together their most 
valuable effects, and, heaping them up, sct fire to 
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these sumptuous funeral piles. Then, ten men 
having been chosen by lot as the general execu- 
tioners, the rest, one after another, still oe 
the lifeless bodies of their wives and children, held 
up their necks to the blow. The ten then cast 
lots, nine fell by each others hands; the last man, 
after he had carefully searched whether there was 
anv more work fur him to do, seized a lighted 
brand, set fire to the palace, and then, with resolute 
and unflinching hand, drove the sword to his own 
heart. 

One old woman, another female who was a re- 
lative of Eleazar and distinguished for her learn- 
Ing, and five children, who had crept into an 
underground cavern, were all that escaped ; 960 
perished. The neat morning the Romans ad- 
vanced to the wall in close array and with the 
greatest caution. Thev fixed the scaling-ladders, 
mounted the wall, and rushed in. Nota human 
bemy appeared, all was solitude and silence, and the 
vestiges of fire all around filled them with astonish- 
ment. They gave a shout as they were wont when 
they drove the battering ram, as if to startle the 
people from their hiding-places. The two women 
and the five children came creeping forth. The 
Romans would not believe their story, till, having 
partially extinguished the fire, they made their 
way Into the palace, and, not without admiration, 
beheld this unexampled spectacle of self-devotion. 

Thus terminated the final subjugation of Judiea. 
An edict of the Emperor to set up all the lands to 
sale, had been received by Bassus. Vespasian 
did not pursue the usual policy of the Romans, in 
sharing the conquered territory among military 
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colonists. He reserved to the imperial treasury the 
whole profits of the sale. Only 800 vetérans were 
settled in Emmaus, about seven miles and a half 
from Jerusalem. At the same time another edict 
was issued for the transfer of the annual capitation 
tax of two drachms, paid by the Jews in every 
quarter of the world, for the support of the temple 
worship, to the fund for the rebuilding the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, which, as Gibbon observes, 
** by a remarkable coincidence, had been con- 
sumed by the flames of war about the sane time 
with the Temple of Jerusalem.” Thus the Holy 
Land was condemned to be portioned out to stran- 
gers, and the contributions for the worship of the 
God of Abraham levied for the maintenance of 
a heathen edifice. 

Yct, though entirely extinguished in Judwa, the 
embers of the war still burned in more distant 
countries. Some of the Assassins (the Sicarii) 
fled to Egypt, and began to display their usual tur- 
bulence, putting to death many of the more influ- 
ential Jewish residents, who opposed their seditious 
designs, and exciting the rest to revolt. The Jews 
assembled in council, and determined to put down 
these dangerous enemies to their peace, by seizing 
and delivering them up to the Romans. 51x hun- 
dred were immediately apprehended, a few, who 
fled to the Thebais, were pursued and captured. 
But the spirits of these men were still unsubdued ; 
the most and excruciating torments 
could not induce one of them, not even the ten- 
derest boy, to renounce bis Creed, or to own Cesar 
as his Lord. On the news of this commotion, 
Vespasian sent orders that the temple of Onias in 
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Heliopolis should be closed. Lupus, the Prefect, 
obevel the order, took away part of the treasures, 
and shut up the temple. The edict was executed 
with still greater rigour by Paulinus, the successor 
of Lupus, who entirely stripped the treasury, and 
made the way to the temple impassable. 

The last of these fanatics, having previously 
endangered the peace of Cyrene, had almost in- 
volved in his own fate the few distinguished Jews 
who had escaped the ruin of their country. A cer- 
tain turbulent weaver of Cyrene, named J onathan, 
pretended to supernatural signs and visions, and 
led a multitude of the lower orders into the Desert. 
The chief Jews denounced him to Catullus, the 
governor of the Pentapolis. Troops of horse were 
sent out, the deluded multitude brought back, and 
the impostor, after having long baffled their search, 
was apprehended. Before the tribunal of the go- 
vernor this man accused many of the chief Jews 
as accomplices in his plot. Catullus listened with 
greedy ear to his charges, and even suggested the 
names of those whom he was anxious to convict. 
On the evidence of Jonathan and a few of his 
comrades, 2 man named Alexander, and Berenice 
his wife, who had been on bad terms with Catullus, 
were seized and put to death. Three thousand 
more shared their fate, their property was confis- 
cated to the imperial treasury. Jonathan went still 
farther; he denounced, as the secret instigators of 
his revolt, some of the Jews of the highest rank 
who resided in Rome—among the rest, Josephus 
the historian. 

Catullus came to Rome with his witnesses; 
Vespasian ordered a strict investigation, the event 
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of which was the exculpation of the accused, and 
the condemnation of Jonathan, who was _ first 
scourged and then burnt alive.  Catullus escaped 
animadversion ; but Josephus, who spares no op- 
portunity of recounting the judgments of Pro- 
vidence on his own persunal enemies, gives a 
frightful picture of his end. He was seized witha 
dreadful malady of body and mind. Racked with 
remorse of conscience, he would rave, and scream 
out that he was environed by the ghosts of those 
whom he had murdered. He would then Jeap out 
of bed, and writhe and roll on the ground, as 
though on the rack, or burning alive in the flames. 
At length his entrails fell out, and death put an 
end to his agonies. 

There were several persons who escaped from 
the general wreck of their country, whose fate may 
excite some interest. Josephus, the historian, after 
his surrender, married a captive in Cucsarea; but 
in obedience, it may be supposed, to the law which 

rohibited such marriages to a man of priestly 
ine, he discarded her, and married again in Alex- 
andgia. We have scen that he was present during 
the whole sicye, endeavouring to persuade his 
countrymen to capitulate. Whether he seriously 
considered resistance impossible, or, as he pre- 
tends, recognizing the hand of God, and the ac- 
complishment of the prophecies, in the ruin of his 
country, esteemed it impious as well as vain; 
whether he was actuated by the baser motive of 
self-interest, or the more generous desire of being 
of service to his miserable countrymen, he was by 
no means held in the same estimation by the Ro- 
man army as by Titus. They thought a traitor 
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to his country might be a traitor to them; and 
they were apt to lay all their losses to his charge, 
as if he kept up secret intelligence with the be- 
sieged. On the capture of the city, Titus offered 
him any boon he would request. He chose the 
sacred books, and the lives of his brother and fifty 
friends. He was afterwards permitted to select 
190 of his friends and relatives, from the multi- 
tudes who were shut up in the temple to be sold 
for slaves. A little after, near Tekoa, he saw a 
number of persons writhing in the agonies of 
crucifixion, among the rest three of his intimate 
associates. He rode off with all speed to entreat 
their pardon; it was granted, but two of them 
expired as they were being taken down from the 
cross, the third survived. The estate of Josephus 
lving within the Roman encampment, Titus as- 
signed him other lands in lieu of it. Vespasian 
also conferred on him a considerable property in 
land. Josephus lived afterwards in Rome, in high 
favour with Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. The 
Jatter punished certain Jews, and an eunuch, the ,” 
tutor of his son, who had falsely accused him ;,, 
exempted his estate from tribute, and advanc 
him to high honour. He was a great favourite 
with the Empress Domitia. 

By his Alexandrian wife Josephus had three 
sons: one only, Elyrcaus, lived to maturity. Dis- 
satisfied with tis wife’s conduct, he divorced her 
likewise, and married a Cretan woman, from a 
Jewish family, of the first rank and opulence in 
the island, and of admirable virtue. 

At Rome, Josephus first wrote the History of 
the Jewish War, in the Syro-Chaldaic language, 
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for the use of his own countrymen in the East, 
particularly those beyond the Euphrates. He 
afterwards translated the work into Greek, for the 
benefit of the Western Jews and of the Romans. 
Both king Agrippa and Titus bore testimony to 
its accuracy. The latter ordered it to be placed 
in the public library, and signed it with his own 
hand, as an authentic memorial of the times. 
Many vears afterwards, about A.C. 93, he pub- 
lished his great work on the Antiquities of the 
Jews, of which the main object was to raise his 
nation in the estimation of the Roman world, and 
to confute certain calumnious accounts of their 
early historv, which increased the hatred and con- 
tempt in which they were held. With the same 
view he wrote an answer to Apion, a celebrated 
grammarian of Alexandria, who had given cur- 
rency to many of the ancient fictions of Egyptian 
tradition concerning the Jews. He likewise pub- 
lished his own life, in answer to the statements of 
his old antagonist, Justus of Tiberias, who had 
sent forth a history of the war, written in Greck, 
with considerable elegance. When he died is un- 
certain : history loses sight of him in his 56th or 
57th year. 

The last of the royal house of Herod, who ruled 
in Palestine, king Agrippa, among the luxuries of 
the Roman capital, where he generally resided, 
forgot the calamities of his country, and the ruin 
of his people. He died, as he had lived, the 
humble and contented vassal of Rome. He had 
received the honours of the prietorship, and an 
accession of territory, from Vespasian. In him the 
line of the Idumean sovereigns was extinct. 
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His sister, Berenice, had nearly attained a loftier 
destiny. She was received with the highest ho- 
nours at the imperial court, where her beauty and 
attractions, notwithstanding that she had been 
twice married, and had no great character for 
virtue,* so inflamed the heir of the empire and 
the conqueror of Judwa, Titus, that Rome trembled 
lest a Jewish mistress should sit on the imperial 
throne. The public dissatisfaction was so loud 
and unambiguous, that Titus was constrained to 
dismiss her. She returned afterwards to Rome, 
but never regained her former favour. The time 
of her death, as well as that of her brother, is 
uncertain. 


* The Roman satirist, Juvenal, has given currrency to @ 
report of a scandalous conneava with her brother. 
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Tue political existence of the Jewish nation was 
annihilated ; it was never again recognised as one 
of the states or kingdoms of the world. Judwza 
was sentenced to be portioned out to strangers— 
the capital was destroyed—the temple demolished 
—the royal house almost extinct—the high priest- 
hood buried under the ruins of the temple. Our 
history has lost, as it were, its centre of unity ; 
we have to trace a despised and obscure race in 
almost every region of the world; and connect, 
as we can, the louse and scattered details of their 
story. We are called back, indeed, for a short 
time to Palestine, to relate new scenes of revolt, 
ruin, and persecution; we behold the formation of 
two separate spiritual states, under the authority 
of which the me nation seems to range itself in 
willing obedience ; but in later periods we must 
wander over the whole face of the habitable globe 
to zather the scanty traditions which mark the ex- 
istence of the Jewish people among the different 
states of Asia, Africa, and Europe—where, re- 
fusing still to mingle their blood with any other 
race of mankind, they dwell in their distinct fami- 
lies and communities, and still maintain, though 
sumetimes long and utterly unconnected with each 
other, the principle of national unity. Jews in 
the indelible features of the countenance, in mene 
tal character, in customs, usages, and laws, in 
language, and literature, above all, in religion; in 
the recollections of the past, and in the hopes of 
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the future; with ready pliancy they accommodate 
themselves to every soil, every climate, every 
gradation of manners and civilization, every form 
of government; with inflexible pertinacity they 
practise their ancicnt usages, circumcision, ab- 
stinence from unclean meats, eating no aniinal 
food which has not been killed by a Jew; rarely 
intermarry, except among each other; observe 
the fasts and festivals of their church; and as- 
semble, wherever they are numerous enough, or 
dare to do so, in their synagogues for public 
worship. Denizens every where, rarely citizens ; 
even in the countries in which they have been 
the longest and most firmly established, they ap- 
pear, to a certain degree, strangers or sojourners ; 
they dwell apart, though mingling with their 
neighbours in many of the affairs of life. For 
common purposes they ea the language of 
the country they inhabit; but the Hebrew re- 
mains the national tongue, in which their holy 
books are read, and their religious services con- 
ducted—it is their literary and sacred language, 
as Latin was that of the Christian church in the 
dark ages. 

The history of the modern Jews may be com- 
prehended under three heads; Ist, Their literature, 
which, in fact, is nearly the same with that of 
their law and their religion, the great mass of 
their writings being entirely devoted to those 
subjects: 2. Their sericea 3. Their industry. 
With regard to the first point, it would not be 
consistent with the popular character of our work 
to enter into it, further than as it has influenced 
the character and circumstances of the nation. 
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The second will be too often forced upon our 
notice: at one period the history of the Jews is 
written, as it were, in their blood; they show no 
signs of life but in their cries of agony; they 
only appear in the annals of the world to be op- 
pressed, robbed, persecuted, and massacred. Yet 
still, patient and indefatigable, they pursue, under 
every disadvantage, the steady course of industry. 
Wherever they have been allowed to dwell un- 
molested, or still more, in honour and respect, 
they have added largely to the stock of national 
wealth, cultivation, and comfort. Where, as has 
been more usually the case, they have been barely 
tolerated, where they have been considered, in 
public estimation, the basest of the base, the very 
outcasts and refuse of mankind, they have gone 
on accumulating those treasures which they dared 
not hetray or enjoy; in the most barbarous 
periods they alk up the only trathe and com- 
munication which subsisted between distant coun- 
tries; like hardy and adventurous miners, they 
were always at work under the surface of society, 
slowly winning their way to opulence. Perpetu- 
ally plundered, vet always wealthy ; massacred by 
thousands, yet springing up again from their un- 
dying stock, the Jews appear at all times, and in 
all regions: their perpetuity, their national im- 
mortality, is at once the most curious problem to 
the political inquirer; to the religious man a sub- 
ject of profound and awful admiration. 

It was not long after the dissolution of the 
Jewish state that it revived again in appearance, 
under the form of two separate communities, 
mostly independent upon other; one under a 
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sovereignty purely spiritual ; the other partly tem- 
poral and partly spiritual—but each comprehend- 
ing ail the Jewish families in the two great divi- 
sions of the world. At the head of the Jews, on 
this side of the Euphrates, appeared the Patriarch 
of the West; the chief of the Mesopotamian com- 
munity assumed the striking but more temporal 
title of Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity 
The origin of both these dignities, especially of 
the western patriarchate, is involved in much ob- 
scurity. It might have been expected that, from 
the character of the great war with Rome, the 
ple, as well as the state of the Jews, would 
ave fallen into utter dissolution, or, at least, 
verged rapidly towards total extermination. Be- 
sides the loss of nearly a million and a half of 
lives during the war, the markets of the Roman 
empire were glutted with Jewish slaves; the am- 
phitheatres were crowded with these miserable 
people, who were forced to slay each other, not 
singly, but in troops ; or fell in rapid succession, 
glad to escape the tyranny of their masters by the 
more expeditious cruelty of the wild beast; and in 
the unwholesome mines hundreds were doomed to 
toil for that wealth which was not to be their own. 
Yet still this inexhaustible race revived before 
long to offer new candidates fur its inalienable in- 
heritance of detestation and misery. Of the state 
of Palestine, indeed, immediately after the war, 
we have little accurate information. It is uncer- 
tain how far the enormous loss of life, and the 
numbers carried into captivity, drained the coun- 
try of the Jewish population; or how far the 
rescript of Vespasian, which offered the whole 
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landed property of the province for sale, intro- 
duced a foreign race into the possession of the soil. 
The immense numbers engaged in the rebellion 
during the reign of Hadrian, imply, either that 
the country was not near exhausted, or that the re- 
production in this still fertile region was extremely 
rapid. In fact, it must be remembered, that 
hates havoc was made by the sword of the 
conqueror, by distress, by famine; whatever the 
consumption of human life in the amphitheatre 
and the slave market, yet the ravage of the war 
was, after all, by no means universal in the pro- 
vince. Galilee, Judwa, and great part of Idumea, 
were wasted, and, probably, much depopulated ; 
but, excepting a few towns which made resist- 
ance, the populous regions and wealthy cities 
beyond the Jordan escaped the devastation. The 
dominions of king Agrippa were, for the most 
part, respected. Samaria submitted without re- 
sistance, as did most of the cities on the sea- 
coast. Many of the rich and influential persons 
fell off from their more obstinate countrymen at 
the begimning, or during the course of the war, 
were favourably received, and dismissed in safety 
by Titus. 

According to Jewish tradition, the Sanhedrin 
escaped the general wreck. Before the formation 
of the siege, it had followed Gamalicl, its Nasi, 
or Prince, to Jabne (Jamnia).* Sumeon, the son 


* We have sometimes thought that the permission 
ted, according to the Rabbins, by Titus, to the San- 
Cann, to depart to Jamnia, Jabne, or Jafue, is another 
version of the account in Josephus, of the eminent persons 
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and successor of Gamaliel, had gone up to the 
Passover; he was put to death. Rabban Jocha- 
nan ben Zaccai, after having laboured in vain to 
persuade the people to peace, made his escape 
to the camp of Titus, and afterwards became Nasi 
at Jamnia. It was Rabban Jochanan who, on 
the awful night when the great eastern gate of 
the temple flew open of its own accord, quoted 
the ominous words of the prophet Zachariah— 
* Open thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may 
devour thy cedars.” He escaped the fury of 
the Zealots by being laid out on a bier, as 
dead, and carried forth by his scholars, R. Joshua, 
and R. Eliezar. Gamalhiel, the son of Simeon, 
likewise escaped the fate of his father. With 
the permission of Titus, he followed Jochanan 
to Jamnia, and afterwards succeeded him in the 
presidency *. 


who were courteously received by Titus, sent to Gophm, 
and afterwards recalled, for a short time, to try their 
influence, with Josephus, in persuading the besieged to sur- 
render. 


* The Sanhedrin, the Rabbins say, had ten flittings. 
From Gazith (the chamber in the temple) to Khanoth 
(the Taberpa, ur shops, in the outer court}—from Khanoth 
to Jerusalem—from Jerusalem to Jabneh—from Jabneh to 
Osha—from Osha to Shepharaam—from Shepharaam to 
Bethshaarain—from Bethshaaranun tu Seinitioris=- frum 
Sepphoris to Tiberias. Ite Nasi, or Presidents, on the 
game authority were as follows :-— 

Ezra. 

Simon the Just. 

Antigonus of Socho (the master of Sadoc). 

Joseph ben Joezer, President. Joseph ben Jochanan, 
Vice-president. Joshua 
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That this school of Gamaliel had any legitimate 
title to the dignity of the Sanhedrin, may be rea- 
sonably doubted; but it seems clear, that the great 
school of Jamnia obtained considerable authority, | 
and whether from the rank and character of its 
head, or from the assemblage of many of the 
members of the ancient Sanhedrin, who formed a 
sort of community in that place, it was looked up 
to with great respect and veneration by the Jews 
who remained in Palestine. The Romans would 
regard with contemptuous indifference the esta- 
blishment of this kind of authority. Like Pilate, 
or Gallio, in the Acts, they would leave to the 


Joshua ben Perachiah—persecuted by Alexander Jan- 
neus; fled to Alexandna. 

Judah ben Tabla, P. Simon ben Shetach, V. P— 
according to Lightfoot, many eninent actions were 
performed by them ;—dhey hanged eighty witches us 
one day, 

Shemaiah, P. Abtahion, V. P.—descended from Senni- 
cherib ! their mothers of Jewish blood. Perhaps 
the Sameas and Polho of Josephus. 

Viallel, P. Shainmiaa, V.P.—Hillel was a second Moses: 
at salt years old he came up to Jerusalem ; forty 
years he studied the law ; forty years he was presi 
dent. 

Simeon, son of Hillel—supposed by some the Simeon 
who touk vur Saviour in his anns ; but there is con- 
siderable chronological difficulty. 

Gamaliel, son of Simvon, (the teacher of St. Paul, — 
with him the honour of the law failed, purity and 
Pharisaism died. 

Simeon, his son—slain at Jerusalem, 

Juchanan ben Zaccai. 

Gamaliel of Jabueh, son of Simeon. 

Simeon, son of Gamaliel, first Patriarch of Tiberias. 

Judah, son of Simeon. 

Gamaliel, son of Judah. 
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conquered people to settle among themselves 
“questions relating to their law.” But these 
points were of vital interest to the Jew: they far 
surpassed in importance all sublunary considera- 
tions ; on these depended the favour of their God, 
their only refuge in their degradation and misery ; 
and with unexampled, though surely not reprehen- 
sible pertinacity, the more they were depressed, 
the more ardently they were attached to their own 
institutes. They were their only pride—their only 
treasure—their only patrimony, now that their 
temple was in ashes, and their land had heen con- 
fiscated. The enemy could not wrest them away ; 
they were the continual remembrancers of the 
glories of the past, the only consolation and pledge 
of blessing for the future. It is indeed a strange 
transition in Jewish history from the wild contests 
of the fanatic Zealots, to the disputations of learned 
expounders of the lay—from the bloody tribunals 
of Simon Bar Gioras, John of Gischala, and 
Eleazar the Zealot, to the peaceful scholars at the 
feet of Gamaliel—from the din of arms, the con- 
fusion of besieged cities, the miseries of famine, 
massacre, and conflagration, to discussions about 
unclean meats, new moons, and the observance of 
the Sabbath. But of all things it is most strange, 
that a people oy a occupied in these scholastic 
triflings, sh in sixty years, spring up again 
in a revolt scarcely less formidable to the ruling 
powers, or less calamitous to themselves, than the 
yreat Jewish war under Titus. 

Gamailiel, the president of the school in Jamnia, 
or, as the Jews assert, the Nasi of the Sanhedrin, 
was deeply learned, but proud and overbearing. 
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He studiously depressed his rivals in learning, 
R. Eliezer, son of Hyrcan, and R. Joshua, son of 
Hananiah. It was a question, whether a first- 
born animal, wounded on the lip, was a lawful 
offering. Joshua decided in the affirmative. Ga- 
maliel not merely annulled his sentence, but in- 
flicted an humiliating penance on Joshua, making 
him stand up while hie was lecturing. A scholar 
asked Joshua, whether evening praver was a duty 
or a free-will offering. Joshua decided for the 
latter. Another contradiction and another penance 
ensued, till at length the indignant scholars deter- 
mined to throw off the yoke, and G.amaliel was 
formally deposed. Much difficulty arose about 
his successor. R. Joshua, his great rival, was 
passed by, and the choice lav between R. Akiba, 
a man whose fiery and impetuous character after- 
wards plunged himself and the nation in the darkest 
calamities, and R. Eliezer, a voung man of noble 
family, said to be descended from Ezra. The 
choice fell on Eliezer. He hesitated to accept the 
dignified office. ‘ Why?” he was asked. ‘ Be- 
cause I have not a grev beard ;” and immediately 
his beard began to sprout, and grew, on the in- 
stant, to the most orthodox length and venerable 
whiteness. Other schools were gradually esta- 
blished. Eliezer, son of Hyrcan, taught in ‘Lydda : 
Joshua, son of Hananiah, in Pekun ; Akiba, in 
Baar-brak. Of all these Rabbins, or Masters of 
the Law, stories are told, sometimes puerile, 
sometimes full of guod sense and profound 
moral wisdom, sometimes must absurdly ex- 
travagant ; and characteristic incidents, which 
bear the stamp of truth, occur in the midst of the 
H 2 
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most monstrous legends*. But all these show 
the authority of Rabbinism—for so that svstem of 
teaching may be called—over the public mind ;— 
of Rabbinism, which, supplanting the original re- 
ligion of the Jews, became, after the ruin of the 
temple and the extinction of the public worship, a 
new bond of national union, the great distinctive 
feature in the character of modem Judaism, In- 
deed it is absolutely necessary, for the distinct 
comprehension of the later Jewish history, to enter 
into some farther consideration of the origin, 
growth, and nature of that singular spiritual supre- 
macy assumed by the Rabbinical oliyarchy, which, 
itself held together by a strong corporate spirit, 
by community of interest, by identity of principle, 
has contributed, more than any other external 
cause, to knit together in one body the widely 
dispersed members of the Jewish family, and to 
keep them the distinct and separate people which 
they appear in all ages of the world. It is clear 
that, after the return from the Babylonian captivity, 
the Musaic constitution could be but partially re- 
established. The whole building was too much 
shattered and its fragments too widely dispersed, to 
reunite in their ancient and regular form. Palestine 


® Some of the Rabbins refused to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, after the destruction of the temple. “ Shall we cat 
meat when meat offvrings are forbidden, or drink wine 
when wine offerings are nu more made in the temple 
“By that rule,” answered the shrewd R. Joshua, “ you 
must abstain from bread, for the shew-bread is no more set 
out—from fruits, for the first fruits are no longer offered — 
from water, for there is now no water by the altar, Go: 
exact no duties from the peuple which the many cannot dis- 
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was a dependent province of the great Persian em- 
pire; and neither the twelve confederate republics of 
older times, nor the monarchies of the later period, 
could be permitted to renew their existence. But 
in no respect was the original Mosaic constitution 
so s0un or so entirely departed from, as in the dis- 
tinctions and cndowments of the great learned 
aristocracy, the tribe of Levi; in no point was it 
more impossible to reinstate the polity on its primi- 
tive model. To ascend no higher, the tribe of 
Levi seem to have lost all their possessions in the 
provinces of Israel on the separation of the king- 
doms. On the return from the Captivity, the 
Levites are mentioned as distinct from the priests, 
and are present, as it were, giving authority at the 
public reading of the law. But they were by no 
means numerous, perhaps scarcely more than suffi- 
cient to furnish the different courses to minister in 
the temple. At all events they were no indepen- 
dent or opulent tribe ; their cities were gone ; and 
though ilies still retained the tithe, it was so far 
from supporting them in yreat affluence, that when 
the higher class encroached upon the rights of the 
lower order, the latter were in danger of absolute 
starvation, In fact, they were the officiatmg 
priesthood, and no more—bound to be acquainted 
With the forms and usages of the sacrificial ritual ; 
but the instruction of the peuple, and the imter- 
pretation of the Law, by no means fell necessarily 
within their province. On the other hand, the 
Jews who returned from the Captivity brought 
with them a reverential, or rather a passionate 
attachment to the Mosaic Law. This it seems to 
have been the prudent policy of their leaders, Ezra 
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and Nehemiah, to encourage by all possible 
means, as the great bond of social union, and the 
unfailing principle of separation from the rest of 
mankind. The consecration of the second temple, 
and the re-establishment of the state, was accom- 
pate by the ready and solemn recognition of the 

w. By degrees attachment to the Law sank 
deeper and deeper into the national character; it 
was not merely at once their Bible and their Statute 
Book, it entered into the most minute detail of 
common life. But no written law can provide for 
all possible exigencies ; whether general and com- 
prehensive, or minute and multifarious, it equally 
requires the expositor to adapt to it the imnmediate 
case which may occur, either before the public 
tribunal, or that of the private conscience. Hence 
it became a deep and intricate study. Certain 
men rose tu acknowledged eminence for their in- 
genuity in explaining, their readiness in applying, 
their facility in quoting, and their clearness in 
offering solutions of the difficult passages of the 
written statutes. Learning in the Law became 
the great distinction to which all alike paid reve- 
rential homage. Public and private affairs de- 
pended on the sanction of this self-formed spini- 
tual aristocracy. In an imperfect calendar the 
accurate settling of the proper days for the dif- 
ferent fasts and festivals was of the first importance. 
It would have been considered as inevitably tend- 
ing to sume national calamity, if it had been 
discovered that the new moon, or any other 
movable festival, above all if the Passover, had 
been celebrated on a miscalculated day. The 
national sacrifice, or that of the individual, might 
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be vitiated by an inadvertent want of conformity 
to the strict letter of the ritual. Every duty 
of life, of social intercourse between man and 
man, to omit its weightier authority as the 
national code of criminal and civil jurispru- 
dence, was regulated by an appeal to ie Book 
of the Law. Even at every meal, the scrupulous 
conscience shuddered at the possibility, lest 
by some neglect, or misinterpretation of the sta- 
tute, it might fall into serious offence. In every 
case the learned in the law could alone decide to 
the satisfaction of the inquirer. 

Moreover, by degrees, another worship, inde- 
pendent of the temple, grew up—that of the syna- 
gogue. The nation still met in the great temple, 
for the purpose of national expiation or thanks- 
giving. The individual went there to make his 
leyal offerings, or to utter his prayers in the more 
immediate presence of the God of Abraham. But 
besides this he had his synayowue—where, in @ 
smaller community, he assembled, with a few of 
his neighbours, for divine worship, for prayer, and 
for instruction in the law. The latter more im- 
mediately, and gradually the former, fell entirely 
under the ‘regulation of the learned interpreter of 
the law, who, we may say, united the professions 
of the clergy and the law—the clergy, considered 
ag public instructors ; for the law-school and the 
synagogue were always closely connected, if they 
did not form parts of the same building. Thus 
there arose in the state the curious phenomenon 
of a spiritual supremacy, distinct from the priest- 
hood ; fur though many of these teachers were 
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actually priests and Levites, they were not neces- 
sarily ‘s0—a supremacy which exercised the most 
unlimited dominion, not formally recognised by 
the constitution, but not the less real and substan- 
tial; for it was grounded in the general belief, 
ruled by the willing obedience of its subjects, and 
was rooted in the very minds and hearts of the 
people, till at length the maxim was openly pro- 
mulgated, “ the voice of the Rabbi, the voice of 
God.” Thus, though the high priest was still the 
formal and acknowledged head of the state, the 
real influence passed away to these recognized in- 
terpreters of the Divine word. The circumstances 
of the Jewish history concurred in depressing the 
spiritual authority of the priesthood ; and, as in 
such a community spiritual authority must have 
existed somewhere, its transfer to the Rabbins, 
though slow and imperceptible, was no less cer- 
tain. During the reign of the Asmoneans the 
high priesthood became a mere appendage of the 
temporal sovercignty ; but the Pharisaic, or learned 
party, were constantly struggling for superiorit 
with the throne, which thus nominally united both 
the religious and worldly supremacy. Herod 
ruled as a inilitary despot; but it was not the priest- 
hood, the chief dignity of which he filled with his 
n dependants, but this body of men, learned in 
law of the Fathers, which alone resisted the 
introduction of Grecian mgnners and customs, 
and kept alive the waning embers of Judaism. 
We have seen that, in the zenith of his power, he 
dared not exact an oath of allegiance, from his 
dread of a most influential class zealously amched 
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to the law. The Sanhedrin was, in general, the 
organ by which they acted, as the seats of that 
half-senatorial, half-judicial body, were usually 
filled by the most learned and influential of the 
Rabbing, or teachers. It is probable that general 
opinion would point them out as the fittest persons 
to fill the places of the twenty-three judges, ap- 
pointed, according to Josephus, in every consider- 
able town. Still their power was more deeply 
rooted than in the respect paid to any court or 
office: it consisted rather in the education and 
daily instruction of the people, who looked up to 
them with implicit confidence in their infallibilty. 
But besides the interpretation of the wnitten 
statutes, according to the rules of plain common 
sense, or more subtle reason, the expounders of 
the law assumed another ground of authority over 
the public mind, as the depositaries and conserva- 
tors of the unwritten or traditionary law. This 
was not universally acknowledged—and, from the 
earliest period, the great schism, in Jewish opi- 
nion, was, on this important point, the authority of 
tradition. But the traditionists were far superior 
in weight and numbers—and, by the mass of the 
people, the Masora, or unwritten tradition, re- 
ceived, as the Rabbins asserted, by Moses on 
Mount Sinai, and handed down, in regular and 
unbroken descent, through all the great names of 
their carly history, the heads of the Sanhedrin, its 
successive conservators, ull it finally vested in 
themselves, was listened to with equal awe, and 
received with equal vencration with the statutes 
inscribed by the hand of the Almighty on the 
tables of stunc. This was generally called Ma- 
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sora, or Tradition, or Cabala*—the recerved doc- 
trine.of the schools—thus uniting, as it were, the 
sanctity of tradition in the shack of Rome, with 
the validity of precedent in our law courts. 

Hence the demolition of the temple, the final 
ceasation of the services, and the extinction of the 
priesthood, who did not survive their occupation 
—events which, it might have been expected, 
would have been fatal to the national existence of 
the Jews as destroving the great bond of union, 
aie scarcely any remarkable effect. The 

vitical class had already been superseded, as 
the judges and teachers of the people ; the syna- 
gogue, with its law school, and its grave and 
learned Rabbi, had already begun to usurp the 
authority, and was prepared to supply the place of 
the temple with its solemn rites, regular sacrifices, 
and hereditary priesthood. Hence the remnant 
of the people, amid the gencral wreck of their m- 
stitutions, the extinction of the race, at least the 
abrogation of the office of high-priest, and even 
the defection of the representative of their late 
sovereign Agrippa, naturally looked round with 
eagerness w see if any of their learned Rabbins 


@ The term Cabala is usually applied to that wild system 
of oriental philosophy which was ustroduced, it is uncertain 
at what penod, into the Jewish schools ; in a wider wanse, it 
comprebended all the decisions of the Rabbinical courts or 
schools, whether on rchyious or civil puinte—whatever, in 
short, was considered to have been ruled by conyetent 
judges ; but properly meant that knowledge which was tra- 
ditionally derived frown the hidden myvteries contained in 
the letters of the law, in the number of times they occurred, 
and in their relative position, 
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had escaped the ruin; and directly they found 
them established in comparative security, willingly 
laid whatever sovereignty they could dare to offer 
at their feet. Their Roman masters had no tri- 
bunal which they could approach ; the administra- 
tion of their own law was indispensable ; hence, 
whether it assumed the form of an oligarchy, or 
a monarchy, they submitted themselves with the 
most implicit confidence, and m the most une 
doubting spirit, to the Rabbinical dominion. 

The Jews, though looked upon with contempt 
as well as detestation, were vet regarded, during 
the reign of Vespasian and his immediate succes- 
sors, with jealous watchfulness. A garrison of 
800 men occupied the ruins of Jerusalem, to pre- 
vent the reconstruction of the city by the fond 
and religious zeal of its former inhabitants. The 
Christian Hegesippus relates that Vespasian com- 
manded strict search to be made for all who 
claimed descent from the house of David—in 
order to cut off, if possible, all hopes of the resto- 
ration of the royal house, or of the Messiah, the 
confidence in whose speedy coming still burned 
with feverish excitement in the hearts of all faith- 
ful Israelites. This barbarous inquisition was 
continued in the reign of Domitian; nor did the 
rest of the nation escape the cruelties which deso- 
lated the empire under the government of that 
sanguinary tyrant. The tax of two drachms, 
levied according to the rescript of Vespasian, for 
the rebuilding the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
was exacted with enting rigour; and, if any 
persons denied their Judaism, the most indecent 
means were employed against persons of age and 


oe 
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character, to ascertain the fact. Suctonius, the 
historian, had seen a public examination of this 
nature before the tribunal of the procurator. Still 
It may be doubted whether these persecutions, 
which, perhaps, were chiefly directed at the Juda- 
izing Christians, oppressed the Jewish people very 


‘heavily in their native land. It is impossible, un- 


less communities were suffered to be formed, and 
‘fie whole race enjoved comparative security, that 
the nation could have appeared in the formidable 
attitude of resistance which it assumed im the time 
of Hadrian. 

The reign of Nerva gave a brief interval of 
peace to the Jews with the rest of the world; but 
in that of Trajan either the oppressions of their 
enemics, or their own mutinous and fanatic dis- 
position, drove them into revolt, as frantic and 
disastrous, as that which had laid their city and 
temple in ashes. In every quarter of the world, 
in each of their great settlements, in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Cyrene, and in Judwa, during the 
sovereignty of Trajan and his successor, the Jews 
bruke out into bold and open rebellion—not 
without considerable successes—and were finally 
subdued, only after an obstinate struggle and 
enormous loss of life.* 

The wise and upright Trajan was not superior to 


* Gibbon attributes all these insurrections to the unpro- 
voked turbulence and fanaticium of the Jews. But his 
mind, notwithstanding its boasted liberulity, was by no 
means exempt from the old vulgar prejudices against the 
Jews; heightened, perhaps, by his unfriendly feeling, not 
much more philosophical, to the religion frum which 
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the intolerant religious policy of his predecessors. 
From the memorable letter of Pliny, it is manifest 
that the existing laws, though not clearly defined, 
were rigid against all who practised foreign super- 
stitions. It is by no means improbable that its 
descent from Judaism, of which Chnisstianity was 
long considered a modification, tended to increase 
the hostility against the unoffending Christians, 
which their rapid progress had excited. If, even 
under a man of the temper and moderation 
of Pliny, and by the express rescript of the em- 
peror, all the Christians obtained, was not to be 
‘‘ hunted out with the implacable zeal of an in- 
quisitor ;” if scenes like those, so strikingly de- 
scribed in the acts of the martyrdom of Ignatius, 
were by no means unfrequent : we may fairly con- 
clude that the odious Jews, under worse governors, 
or where the popular fecling was not repressed 
by the strong hand of authority, would be liable 
to perpetual insult, oppression, and persecution. 
The Rabbinical traditions are full of the sufferings 
of the people during this melancholy period, but 
they are so moulded up with fable*, that it is 


* It is related that, unfortunately, the birth-day of a 
prince fell on the anniversary of the fatal %th of August ; 
and while the whele Roman empire was rejoicing, the Jews 
alune were bewailing, in ill-timed lamentations, the fate of 
their temple. Again, while the imperial family were in the 
deepest mourning for the loss of a daughter, unlucky 
Jews were celebrating with noisy mirth their Feast of Lampe. 
The indignant empress exclaimed, ‘ Before you march 
against the i p this insolent people from the 
face of the earth.” jan surrounded a vast number of 
Jews with his legi mod ordered them to be hewn down. 
He afterwards their wives, either to share the fate of 
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difficult to decide whether they rest on any 

undwork of truth. This, however, is certain, 
that during the war of Trajan with Parthia, when 
the Roman legions were probably withdrawn from 
the African provinces, and a few feeble garrisons 
alone remained to maintain the peace, intelligence 
was received that the Jews of Egypt and Cyrene 
had taken arms, and were perpetrating the most 
dreadful atrocities against the Greek mhabitants of 
those districts. The cause of this insurrection is 
unknown ; but when we remember the implacable 
animosities of the two races, which had been 
handed down as an inheritance for centuries, it 18 
by no means surprising, that, directly the coercive 
authority of the Roman troops was withdrawn, a 
violent collision would take place. Nor is It ime 
probable that the Greeks, who had been suffering 
grievous exactions from a rapacious Roman go- 
vernor, night take up their old quarrel, and in the 
absence of the Romans, endeavour to indemnify 
themselves by the plunder of their more indus- 
trious, perhaps more wealthy, neighbours. On 


their husbands, or to submit to the embraces uf his soldiery. 
What thou hast done to those beneath the carth, do to 
those who are upon it." Such was the answer of the wo- 
men. Their blood was mingled with that of their husbands ; 
and the sea that broke upon the shores of Cyprus was tinged 
with the red hue of carnage. If there be any truth in this 
legend, it recoiled befure from those shorvs in a tide, 

ich shewed still more visible signs of unrelenting ven- 
geance. But independent of the improbulility of the whole 
story, and its inconsistency with the charactur of the em 
peror, the family of Trajan make a great figure in this, as 
in uther Jewish legends ; yet it is almost certain that be had 
no children. 
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which side hostilities began, we know not; but the 
Jews, even if they only apprehended an attack, 
had horrible reminiscences of recent disasters, or 
traditions, not very remote, of the days of Caligula ; 
and might, not unnaturally, think that there was 
wisdom in endeavouring to be the first in the field ; 
and that it was better to perish with arms in their 
hands, than stand still, as m former times, to be 
tamely pillaged and butchered. All Egypt, both 
Alexandria and the Thebais, with Cyrene, arose 
at once. In Egypt the Jews had at first some 
success; but the Greeks fell back on Alexandna, 
mastered the Jews within the city, and murdered 
the whole race. Maddened by this intelligence, 
as well as by the memory of former cruelties, the 
Jews of Cyrene, headed by Lucuas and Andrew, 
by some supposed, though improbably, two names 
of the same individual, swept all over Lower Egypt, 
where they were joined by a host of their country- 
men, and penetrated into the Thebais, or even 
farther, and exacted the most dreadful retnbution 
for the present and the past. Horrid tales were 
told of the atrocities they committed—some of 
their rulers they sawed asunder from head to foot; 
they flayed their bodies, and clothed themselves 
with their skins, twisted their entrails and wore 
them as girdles, and anointed themselves with 
blood. We are even told that this people, so 
scrupulous in the refusal of all unclean food, never- 
theless feasted on the bodies of their enemies. 
With barbarity for which they could quote better 
precedent, they are said to have thrown them to 
wild beasts, and forced them to fight on the 
theatres as gladiators: 220,000 fell before their 
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remorseless vengeance. Whether these cannibal 
atrocities were true or not, that they should be 
propagated and credited, shows the detestation in 
which the race was held. Lupus, the Roman 
governor, meanwhile, without troops, sat an in- 
active spectator of this devastation ; while Lucuas, 
the Jewish leader, is reported to have assumed the 
style and title of king. 

The flame spread to Cyprus, where the Jews 
were numerous and wealthy. One Artemio placed 
himself at their head; they rose and massacred 
240,000 of their fellow citizens ; the whole popu- 

, lous city of Salamis became a desert. The revolt 
« in Cyprus was first suppressed ; Hadrian, after- 
wards emperor, landed on the island, and marched 
to the assistance of the few inhabitants who had 
been able to act on the defensive. Le defeated 
the Jews, expelled them from the island, to whose 
beautiful coasts no Jew was ever after permitted 
to approach. If one were accidentally wrecked 
on the inhospitable shore, he was instantly put to 
death. Martius Turbo was sent by sea for the 
pallaae of expedition, with a considerable force of 
orse and foot to the coast of Cyrene. As far as 
the campaign can be traced, it seems that he 
marched against Andrew, and, after much hard 
fighting, suppressed the insurrection in that pro- 
vince, and then turned upon Egypt where Lucuas 
still made head. Lucuas, according to a tradition 
preserved by Abulfharagi, attempted to furce his 
way by the Isthmus of Sucz; and some, at least, 
of his followers found their way to Palestine. The 
loss of the Jews, as might be expected, was im- 
mense ; their own traditions report, that as many 
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fell in this disastrous war, as originally escaped 
from Egypt under Moses—600,000 men. 

Cyprus was scarcely subdued, and the war was 
still raging in Egvpt, when tidings arrived that the 
Jews of Mesopotamia were in arms. Probably 
the eastern Jews had found that, by the conquests 
of Trajan, they had changed masters for the 
worse. Under the Parthian kings they had lived 
in peace, unmolested in their religion, sometimes 
making proselytes of the highest rank—in the 
case of lzates—of kings themselves; and they 
were oppressed by no exclusive taxation. The 
Jews of Africa and Syria might have looked with 
repining envy on their more prosperous brethren 
in Babylonia: the scene of the great captivity 
was now become the only dwelling of Jewish 
peace and Jewish independence ; while the land 
of milk and honey flowed with the bitter streams 
of servitude and persecution. Even if the Baby- 
Jonian Jews did not, as gratitude and policy would 
equally have urged, during the war between Rome 
and her eastern rival, manfully take arms in favour 
of their protectors against the enemies and op-- 
or of their race—if they left the armies of 
arthia to fight their own battles, and quietly 
waited to be transferred to the conqueror, yet, 
when they were included, by the victories of Tra- 
Jan, within the pale of Roman oppression—visited 
in their turn by that fierce soldiery which had 
trampled on the ruins of Jerusalem—made liable, 
perhaps, to a capitation tax for the maintenance of 
a heathen temple,—it was by no means surpriain 
if they endeavoured to shake off the galling an 
unwonted yoke. Their insurrection was soon sup= 
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by the vigour of Lucius Quietus, a man of 

oorish race, and considered the ablest soldier in 
the Roman army. The commission of Quictus 
was not only to subdue, but to expel the Jews from 
the whole district. The Jews defended themsclves 
with obstinate courage, and, though overpowered, 
still remained im Mesopotamia. The immediate 
appointment of L. Quietus to the government of 
Judzea, seems to intimate some apprehension of 
commotions in that province, which might be kept 
down by the terrors of his name. In the next 
year (A.C. 117) Trajan died, and Hadrian as- 
cended the throne. For the Mesopotamian Jews 
alone this was a fortunate occurrence: for as the 
dent Hadrian abandoned all the conquests of 

is predecessor im the East, and re-established the 
Eu as the boundary of the Roman empire, 
they fell agam under the milder dominion of their 
ancient sovereigns. The new emperor was not 
likely to entertain very favourable sentiments to- 
wards his Jewish subjects. He had been an eye- 
witness of the horrible scenes which had desolated 
the lovely island of Cyprus; he had eeen the vo- 
luptuous Idalian groves reeking with blood, or 
unwholesome with the recent carnage of their in- 
habitants; the gay and splendid citics reduced to 
the silence of desolation. It is not improbable that 
the same mischiefs might seem to be brooding in 
Palestine. An edict was issued tantamount to the 
total suppression of Judaism: it interdicted cir- 
cumcision, the reading of the law, and the observa- 
tion of the sabbath. It was followed by a blow, if 
possible, more fatal: the intention of the emperor 
Was announced to annihilate at once all hopes of 
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the restoration of the Holy city by the establish- 
ment of a Roman colony in Jerusalem, and the 
foundation of a fane, dedicated to Jupiter, on the 
site of their fallen temple. A town had probably 
risen by degrees out of the ruins of Jerusalem, 
where the three great towers and a part of the 
western wall had been left as a protection to the 
Roman garrison : but the formal establishment of 
a colony implied the perpetual alienation of the 
soil, and its legal appropriation to the stranger. 
The Jews looked on with dismay, with anguish, 
with secret thoughts of revenge, at length with 
hopes of immediate and splendid deliverance. It 
was an opinion deeply rooted in the hearts of all 
faithful Israelites, that in the darkest hour of the 
race of Abraham, when his children were at the 
extreme point of degradation and wretchedness, 
that even then the arm of the Lord would be re- 
vealed, and the expected Messiah would make his 
sudden and glorious appearance. They were now 
sounding the lowest depths of misery. They were 
forbidden, under penalties sternly enacted and 
ngidly enforced, to initiate their children into the 
chosen family of God. Their race was in danger 
of becoming extinct; for even the blood of Abra- 
ham would little avail the uncircumcised. Their 
city was not merely a mass of ruins, inhabited by 
the stranger, but the Pagans were about to make 
their permanent residence upon the site of Sion, 
and a temple to a Gentile idol tu usurp the place 
of the Holy of Holies. 

At this momentous period it was announced 
that the Messiah had appeared. He had come in 
power and in glory; te name fulfilled great 

I ¢ 
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prophecy of Balaam. Barcochab, the Son of the 
, was that star which was to “arise out of 
Jacob.” Wonders attended upon his person: he 
breathed flames from his mouth, which, no doubt, 
would burn up the strength of the proud oppres- 
sor, and wither the armies of the tyrannical 
Hadrian. Above all, the greatest of the Rabbins, 
the living oracle of divine truth, whose profound 
learning was looked up to by the whole race of 
Israel, acknowledged the claims of the new Mes- 
siah, and openly attached himself to his fortunes : 
he was called the standard bearer of the Son of 
the Star. Rabbi Akiba was said not to be of the 
ure blood of Israel, but descended (such is the 
bbinical genealogy) from Sisera, the gencral of 
Jabin, king of Tyre, by a Jewish mother. For 
forty years he had lived a simple shepherd, tend- 
ing the flocks of a rich citizen of Jerusalem, 
named Calba Sheva. Love made him the wisest 
of his age. He became enamoured of his master's 
daugliter: the wealthy Jew rejected the indigent 
shepherd, who was an alien from the race of 
Isracl. But the lovers were secretly married, 
and Akiba left his bride immediately, and spent 
twelve years in study, under the tuition of R. Elie- 
zer and R. Joshua. He returned, it is said, with 
12,000 disciples. But the unrelenting father had 
disinherited his daughter. They lived in the 
greatest penury ; ail she bore her first child on 
a bed of straw. Akiba went back for twelve years 
more to the seat of learning. He returned again, 
followed by 24,000 disciples; and the father, at 
length appeased or overawed by the fame of his 
son-in-law, broke his vow of implacable resent- 
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ment, and bestowed on him and his wife sufficient 
property to enable them to live in splendour. A 
thousand volumes would not contain the wonder- 
ful things which Akiba did and said. He could 

ive a reason for the use of the most insignificant 
etter of the law; and it is boldly averred, that 
God revealed more to him than he did to Moses. 
He first committed the traditions to writing, and 
thus laid the groundwork for the celebrated 
Mishna, or Comment on the Law. A striking 
story is told of Akiba. His great maxim was, 
‘“‘that every thing is ordained of heaven for the 
best.” With this axiom on his lips, he was riding 
with some of his followers near the ruins of Jeru- 
salem. They burst into tears at the melancholy 
sight; for, to heighten their grief, they beheld a 
jackal prowling upon the Hill of the Temple. 
Akiba only observed, that the very successes of 
the idulatrous Romans, as they fulfilledthe words of 
the prophets, were grounds of loftier hopes for the 
people of God. The end of these lofty hopes 
must have severely tried the resignation of Akiba. 
He was yet in the zenith of his fame, though now 
nearly 120 years old, the period of life to which 
his great prototype, Moses, attained ; if, indeed, 
his biographers have not rather conformed his 
life to that model: he is said, also, by some, to 
have been the head of the Sanhedrin, when Bare 
cochab, or Coziba, announced his pretensions as 
the Messiah. Akiba had but newly returned 
from a visit, or from a flight, to his ‘Mesopota- 
mian brethren, and whether the state of affairs 
at Nahardea, and Nisibis, had awakened his 
hopes, and inflamed a noble jealousy, which in- 
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| to risk any hazard to obtain equal in- 
@ for his brethren in Judea; or whether 


woe ow Seog yor 
Teanertion Bherty, he threw himself at 
oure into the party of the heaven-inspired insur- 
gent. “ Behold,” said the hoary enthusiast, in an 
assembly of the listening people, ‘the Star that is 
come out of Jacub; the days of the redemption 
are at hand.” *‘ Akiba,” said the mure cautious 
R. Johanan, “ the grass will spring from thy jaw- 
bone, and vet the son of David will not have 
come.” The period of the first appearance of the 
ebigdlee Messiah is by no means certain, even 
8 real name is unknown: he is designated onl 

bv his title, Bar-cochab, the Son of a Star, wich 
his disappuinted countrymen, afterwards, in their 
bitterness, changed to Bar-cosba, the Son uf a 
Lie. He is said to have been a rubber; he had 
learned a trick of keeping lighted tow, or straw, 
in his mouth, which was the secret of his breath- 
ing flames, to the terror of his enemies, and the 
unbounded confidence of his partizans, He seems 
to have been a man of no common vigour and 
ability; but, unhappily, this second Jewish war 
had no Josephus, and the whole historv of the 
campaigns, where the Jews manifestly gained 
great advantages, and in which the most able 
general of Rome, Severus, found it expedient to 
act on the defensive, and reduce the province 
rather by blockade and famine than by open war, 
can only be made out from three short chapters of 
Dio Cassius, occasional bricf notices in other au- 
thors, and the Legends of the Talmud. Lucius 
Quietus, the able conqueror of Mesopotamia, sus- 
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of ambitious desi on the empire, had 

n deprived, first of his kindred Moonal: Gosia: 
then of his province, and finally of his life. By a 
curious coincidence, the Roman commander, to 
whom the final demolition of Jerusalem had been 
committed by Titus, bore the name of Terentius 
Rufus ; the prefect in Palestine, at the commence- 
ment of the revolt under Bar-cochab, was T. An- 
nius, or Tynnius, called, by the Rabbins, Tyrannus, 
or Turnus Rufus, the Wicked. Thus, the two 
men, who were the objects of the deepest detes- 
tation to the Jews, are perpetually contounded. 
Rufus is said, by the command of Hadmnan, to 
have driven the plough over the ruins of Jerusa- 
lem. At the first threatening of the revolt, 
probably after the visit of Hadrian to the East, 
in the vear 130 (A.C.), Rufus poured all the 
troops at his command into Judwa; he seized 
and imprisoned Akiba: but either his forces or 
his abilities were unequal to the crisis. The 
Romans could not believe that with the memory 
of the former war still on the lips of the fathers of 
the present gencration, the Jews would provoke 
the danger of a second exterminating conflict. 
But for some time the insurgents had been busily 
employed in laying up stores of arms. By de- 
grees, they got possession of all the strong 
heights, raised walls and fortifications, dug or 
enlarged subterrancan passages and caverns, both 
for retreat and communication, and contrived, by 
holes from above, to let light and air into those 
secret citadels, where they deposited their arms, 
held their counsels, and concealed themselves 
from the vigilance of the cnemy. Maultitudes 
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crowded openly, or stole in secret, to range them- 
selves under the banner of the Messiah. Native 
Jews and strangers swelled his ranks. It is 
probable that many of the fugitives from the in- 
surgents in Egvpt and Cyrene had found their 
way to Palestine, and lay hid in caves and fast- 
nesses. Even many who were not Jews, for the 
sake of plunder and the licence of war, united 
themselves with the rebels. No doubt, some 
from the Mesopotamian provinces came to the 
aid of their brethren. The whole Jewish race 
throughout the world was in commotion ; those 
who dared not betray their interest in the common 
cause openly, did so mm secret, and perhaps some 
of the wealthy Jews in the remote provinces 
privately contributed from their treasures. Bar- 
cochab, if we may believe the Rabbins, found 
himself at the head of 200,000 inen, a statement 
somewhat invalidated by the addition, that there 
was not a soldier who could not, putting his horse 
at full speed, tear up a cedar of Lebanon by the 
roots. Those who had denied or disguised their 
circumcision, hastened to renew that distinguish- 
ing mark of their Israclitish descent, and to entitle 
themselves to a share in the great redemption. 
The Christians, alone, stood aloof, and would lend 
no ear, nor pay respect to the clains of another 
Messiah, a man of robbery and bloodshed, of 
earthly pretensions, and the aspirant founder of a 
temporal kingdom. Bacochal is reported to 
have revenged himself by the most cruel perse- 
cutions on those most dangerous opponents to his 
claim as the Messiah. 

The first expedition of Bar-cochab was to make 
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himself master of the ruins of Jerusalem. As we 
have before observed, probably some sort of rude 
town had grown up amid the wreck of the city. 
Pious pilgrims, no doubt, stole in secret to pay 
their adorations on the sacred hill; and some 
would think it worth while to venture all hazards, 
if their last remains might re within the 
circuit of the Holy City. With what triumph 
must they have crowded to the same spot, when 
the conquering banner of the Messiah was un- 
folded, for here Bar-cochab openly assumed the 
name of king, and is said to have issued coins 
with his superscription, and with the year of 
the freedom of Jerusalem as the date.* Still the 
Jews avoided a battle in the open field. Turnus 
Rufus revenged himself with the most unre- 
lenting crueltics on the defenceless. According 
to Eusebius, he put to death thousands of men, 
women, and children. But the obstinate courage 
and activity of the Jews were unbroken ; they 
pursued their deliberate system of defence, so that, 
on the arrival of the famous Julius Severus to take 
the command, they were in possession of fifty of 
the strongest castles, and 985 villages. But 
Severus had learned the art of war against despe- 
rate savages in Britain. He tumed their own 
policy against the insurgents. He ventured on 
ho general battle with an enemy now perhaps 


* There is no historical account of this event, though 
there seems little doubt of the fact. Tychsen and others 
have concluded, from extant cuins, that he was in pos- 
-session of Jerusalem for three years; if so, it was from 132 
to 135. The coins, however, are of very doubtful date and 
authority. 
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Lialatled to an overwhelming force ; but he attacked 

ong holds in detail, cut off their supplies, 
and reduced them to the greatest distress by fa- 
mine. Yet the Romans experienced, on their 
side, considerable lusses, for Hadrian, whether 
with the army or in the neighbourhood, did not 
adopt the customary form in his despatches to the 
senate, ‘‘ I rejoice if all is well with you and your 
children ; with mvself and the army all is well.” 
In Jerusalem the insurvents were disheartened and 
confounded by the sudden falling in of the vast 
subterranean vaults, where, according to tradition, 
the remains of Solomon were buried. It was re- 
ported that this had been the tre isure-house, as 
well as the sepulchre, of the Jewish kings, and 
stories were current that John Hyrcanus and 
Herod had successively violated the cemeteries, 
and enriched themselves with their spoils. Now 
their sudden fall not only made the Hill of Sion 
insecure, but was considered as of awful omen. 
The Romans, probably after a hard contest, made 
themselves masters of Jerusalem, and razed every 
building that remained to the ground: it was then, 
perhaps, if not before, that the plough was passed 
by Rufus over the devoted ground. 

At length the discipline of the Roman troops, 
and the consummate conduct of Severus, brought 
the war nearly to a close. The strong city of 
Bither alone remained, the metropolis and citadel 
of the insurgents. The situation of this city is not 
certainly known; it is placed by Eusebius near 
Beth-horon, by others near the sca. How long 
Bither stood out after the siege was actually 
formed, is equally uncertain. When affairs began 
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to wear a gloomy aspect, (thus write the Rabbins,) 
Eliezer, the son of Ham i, enjoined the besieged 
to seek their last resource, prayer to the God of 
their fathers. All day long the zealous Rabbi 
was on his knees. As long as he praved, like 
Moses during the battle with the Amalekites in 
the Desert, so long the Jews assumed new 
courage, and fought with unconquerable fury. A 
Samaritan undertook to silence by treachery the 
devout and prevailing Rabbi. He stole up to him 
where he was kneeling in prayer on a conspicuous 
eminence, and whispered some indistinct words in 
his ear. The vigilant Bar-cochab demanded what 
was the object of his message. The Rabbi could 
not answer. The Samaritan, after long pretended 
reluctance, declared that it was an answer to a 
secret message confided to him by the Rabbi, 
about capitulation. Bar-cochab commanded the 
Rabbi to be executed on the spot. This bar- 
barous measure alienated and dispirited his fol- 
lowers. Bither was at length stormed, Bar-cochab 
was killed, and his head carried in triumph to the 
Roman camp. It was again on the fatal 9th of 
Ab * (August), the anniversary of the double de- 
struction of Jerusalem, that Bither fell; it was 
razed to the ground. 

Of the massacre the Rabbins tell frightful stories, 
but their horror is mitigated by their extravagance. 
More are said to have fallen at Bither than escaped 
with Moses from Egypt. The horses waded up to 
their bits in carnage. Blood flowed so copiously, 

* The Jewish day of mourning has always been kept on 
the 9th, though it seeand from Josephus that the 10th alan 
real day of the destruction. 
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that the stream carried stones weighing four 
pounds into the sea, according to their account, 
forty miles distant. The dead covered eighteen 
square miles, and the inhabitants of the adjacent 
region had no need to manure their ground for 
seven years. A more trustworthy authority, Dio 
Cassius, states, that during the whole war the 
enormous number of 5S0,000 fell by the sword, 

not including those who perished by famine, 

disease, and fire. The whole of Judiea was a 
desert; wolves and hvienas went howling along 
the streets of the desolate citics. Those who 
escaped the sword were scarcely more fortunate ; 
they were reduced to slavery by thousands. There 
was a preat fair held under a celebrated Terebinth, 
which tradition had consecrated as the very tree 

under which Abraham had pitched his tent. 
Thither his miserable children were brought in 
droves, and sold as cheap as horses. Others were 
carried away and sold at Gaza ; others transported 
to Egypt. The account of the fate of Rabbi 
Akiba is singularly characteristic. He was sum- 
moned for examination before the odious Turnus 
Rufus. In the middle of his interrogations, Akiba 
remembered that it was the hour of prayer. He 
fell on his knees, regardless of the presence of the 
Roman, and of the pending trial for life and death, 
and calmly went through his devotions. In the 
prison, while his lips were burning with thirst, he 
nevertheless applied his scanty pittance of water 
to his ablutions The barbarous Roman ordered 
the old man to be flayed alive, and then put to 
death. The most furious persecution was com- 
menced against all the Rabbins, who were con- 
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sidered the authors and ringleaders of the insurrec- 
tion. Chanania, the son of Theradion, was de- 
tected reading and expounding the Law, he was 
burned with the book which he was reading. It was 
forbidden to fill up the number of the great Syna- 
gogue, or Sanhedrin, but Akiba, just before his 
death, had named five new members; and Judah, 
the son of Bavah, secretly nominated others in a 
mountain glen, where he had taken refuge. Sol- 
diers were sent to surprise Judah; he calmly 
awaited their coming, and was transfixed by 300 
spears, 

Hadrian, to annihilate for ever all hopes of the 
restoration of the Jewish kingdom, accomplished 
his plan of founding a new city on the site of Jeru- 
salem, peopled by a colony of fureigners. The 
city was called ¢lia Capitolina; -Elia after the 
prwnomen of the emperor, Capitolina as dedicated 
to the Jupiter of the capitol. An edict was issued, 
prohibiting any Jew from entering the new city 
on pain of death, or approaching its environs, 80 
as to contemplate even at a distance its sacred 
height. More effectually to keep them away, the 
image of a swine was placed over the gate leading 
to Bethlehem. The more peaceful Christians were 
permitted to establish themselves within the walls, 
and ‘Glia became the seat of a flourishing church 
and bishoprick. 
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For the fourth time the Jewish people seemed on 
the brink of extermination. Nebuchadnezzar, 
Antiochus, Titus, Hadrian, had successively ex- 
erted their utmost power to extinguish, not merely 
the political existence of the state, but even the 
separate being of the people. It might have ap- 
peared impossible that anything like a community 
should again revive within Palestine ; still more so, 
that the multitudes of Jews scattered over the 
whole face of the world should maintain any cor- 
respondence or intelligence, continue a distinct and 
unmingled racc, or resist the process of absorption 
Into the general population, nek is the usual fate 
of small bodies of stranvers, settled in remote and 
unconnected regions. In less than sixty years 
after the war under Hadrian, before the close of 
the second century after Christ, the Jews present 
the extraordinary spectacle of two regular and or- 
ganized communities : one under a sort of spiritual 
head, the Patriarch of Tiberias, comprehending 
all of Israclitish descent who inhabited the Roman 
empire; the other under the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity, to whom all the castern Jews paid their 
allegiance. Gibbon has briefly stated the growth 
of the former of these principalities with his usual 
general accuracy, as regards facts, though the 
relation is coloured by his sarcastic tone, im 
which the bitter antipathy of his schovl to the 
Jewish race is strongly marked. ++ Notwithstand- 
ing these repeated provocations, the resentment 
VOL, IL 7 
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of the Roman princes expired after the victory ; 
nor were their apprehensions continued bevond 
the period of war and danger. By the general 
indulgence of polytheism, and by the mild teinper 
of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restored to their 
ancient privileges, and once more obtained the 
permission of circumcising their children, with the 
easy restraint that they should never confer on 
any foreign proselyte that distinguishing mark of 
the Hebrew race. The numerous remains of that 
people, though they were still excluded from the 
precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form 
and to maintain considerable establishments both 
in Italy and in the provinces, to acquire the 
freedom of Rome; to enjoy municipal honours, 
and to obtain, at the same time, an exemption 
from the burthensome and expensive offices of 
society. The moderation or the contempt of the 
Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of 
ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the 
vanquished sect. The patriarch, who had fixed 
his residence at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint 
his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise 
a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from his 
despised brethren an annual contribution. New 
synagogues were frequently erected in the prin- 
cipal cities of the empire; and the sabbaths, the 
fasts, and the festivals, which were either come 
manded by the Mosaic Law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbins, were celebrated in the 
most solemn and public manner. Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream of pro- 
phecy and conquest, they assumed the behaviour 
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of peaceable and industrious subjects. Their irre- 
concilcable hatred of mankind, mstead of flaming 
out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated m 
less dangerous gratifications. They embraced 
every opportunity of over-reaching the idolaters 
in trade ; and they pronounced secret and ambi- 
guous imprecations against the haughtv kingdom 
of Edom.’’* 

Unfortunately it is among the most difficult 
parts of Jewish history to trace the growth of the 
patriarchal authority established in ‘Tiberias, and 
its recounition by the whole scattered body of the 
Nation, who, with disinterested zeal, and we do not 
scruple to add, a noble attachment to the race of 
Israel, became voluntary subjects and tributaries 
to their spiritual sovereign, and united with one 
mind and one heart to establish their community 
on a settled basis. It is a singular spectacle to 
behold a nation dispersed in every remon of the 
world, without murmur or repugnance, submitting 


* According tothe false Josephus, Tsepho, 2 

of Esau, conducted into Italy the army of Ajneas, King of 
Carthage. Another colony of Idumeans, flying from the 
sword of David, took refuge in the domimons ty Romulus. 
For these, or for other reasons of equal weizht, the name of 
Edom was applied by the Jews to the Roman empire.— Gib- 
bon's note. The fulse Josephus is a romancer of very modern 
date, though some of these legends are probably more an- 
cient. It may be worth considernng whether many of the 
stories in the Talmud are not history, in a figurative dis- 
guise, adopted from prudence. The Jews might dare to say 
many things of Rome, under the siyaificant appellation of 
Edom, which they feared to utter publicly. Later and more 
ignorant ages took hterally, and, perhaps, embellished, what 
was intelligible among the generation te which it was ad- 
dresved., 
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of the Roman princes expired after the victory ; 
nor were their apprehensions continued bevond 
the period of war and danger. By the general 
indulgence of polytheism, and by the mild temper 
of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restored to their 
ancient privileges, and once more obtained the 
permission of circuncising their children, with the 
easy restraint that they should never confer on 
any foreign prosclyte that distinguishing mark of 
the Hebrew race. The numerous remains of that 
people, though they were still excluded from the 
precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form 
and to maintain considerable establishments both 
in Italy and in the provinces, to acquire the 
freedom of Rome; to enjoy municipal honours, 
and to obtain, at the same time, an exemption 
from the burthensome and expensive offices of 
society. The moderation or the contempt of the 
Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of 
ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the 
vanquished sect. The patriarch, who had fixed 
his residence at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint 
his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise 
a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from his 
despised brethren an annual contribution. New 
synagogues were frequently erected in the prin- 
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cipal cities of the empire; and the sabbaths, the 
fasts, and the festivals, which were cither come 
manded by the Mosaic Law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbins, were celebrated in the 
most solemn and public manner. Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream of pro- 
phecy and conquest, they assumed the behaviour 
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of peaceable and industrious subjects. Their irre- 
concileable hatred of mankind, instead of flaming 
out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 
less dangerous gratifications. They embraced 
every opportunity of over-reaching the idolaters 
in trade ; and they pronounced secret and ambi- 
guous imprecations against the haughty kingdom 
of Edom.”* 

Unfortunately it is among the most difficult 
parts of Jewish history to trace the crowth of the 
patriarchal authority established in Tiberias, and 
Its recognition by the whole scattered body of the 
nation, who, with disinterested zeal, and we do not 
scruple to add, a noble attachment to the race of 
Israel, became voluntary subjects and tributaries 
to their spiritual sovereign, and united with one 
mind and one heart to establish their community 
on a xettled basis. It is a singular spectacle to 
behold a nation dispersed in every region of the 
world, without murmur or repugnance, submitting 


* According tothe false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandson 
of Esau, conducted into Italy the army of A°neas, King of 
Carthage. Another colony of Idumeans, flying from the 
sword of David, took refuge in the dominions a Romulus, 
For these, or for other reasons of equal weizht, the name of 
Edom was apphed by the Jews to the Roman empire.— Gib 
bon's note. The false Josephus is a romancer of very modern 
date, though some of these legends are probably more an 
cient. It may be worth considenng whether many of the 
stories in the Talmud are not history, in a fiyurative dis 
guin’, adopted from prudence. The Jews might dare to say 
many things of Rome, under the mgaificant appellation of 
Edom, wluch they feared to utter publicly. Later and more 
ignurant ages took literally, and, perhaps, embellished, what 
was intelligible among the generatiun to which it was ad- 
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to the regulations, and taxing themselves to sup- 
port the greatness of a supremacy which rested 
solely on public opinion, and had no temporal 
se whatever to enforce its decrees. It was not 
ong before the Rabbins, who had been hunted 
down with unrelenting cruelty, began to c 
forth from their places of concealment; the dea 
of Hadrian, in a few vears after the termination of 
the war, and the accession of the mild Antoninus, 
gave them courage, not merely to make their pub- 
lic appearance, but openly to re-estabiish jit 
schools and synagogues. The school of Jamnia, 
called the vineyard, because the scholars stood in 
regular rows, was re-opened, and the Jewish 
youth crowded to the feet of their acknowledged 
teachers. Of the Rabbins who were considered 
legitimate members of the great Sanhedrin, there 
escaped the storm, Simon the son of Gamaliel, who 
had an hereditary title to the presidency (he is 
sail to have been the only young scholar who 
escaped the wreck of Bither): five who had 
been named by Judah the son of Bava, Judah the 
son of Ilai, Simon the son of Jochai, R. Jose, 
R. Elasar, R. Nehemiah, and Jastly, R. Meir. 
The first pious care of the Rabbins was to obtain 
permission to perform funeral rites for their 
brethren; this mdulgence was long celebrated 
by a thanksgiving in their daily prayers ; their 
next, to obtain an abrogation of the CTSCCULINE 
edicts. For this purpose Simon Ben Jochai, and 
a youth of great promise, were sent to Home. 
This journey is adored with the customary fables. 
They obtained the favour of the emperor by a 
miraculous cure of his sick daughter. It is certain, 
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however, that Antoninus issued an edict which 
permitted the Jews to perform the nite of circum- 
cision; but, as though he, apprehended that the 
religion of this despised people might still make 

roselytes, they were forbidden to initiate strangers 
into the family of Israel.* Still it should seem 
that in Palestine they were watched with jealous 
vigilance. A story is related of the fall of the 
school in Jamnia (Jabne), which shows as well 
the unruly spirit of the Jews, as the rigorous police 
of the Romans. Simon Ben Jochai, who appears 
to have been by no means a safe person w be 
entrusted with a missiun to Roine, makes a pro- 
minent figure in the narrative. During a public 
debate, at which R. Jehuda, R. Jose, and R. Simon 
Ben Jochai were present, the topic of discussion 
was the national artes of their Roman masters. 
The cautious Jehuda turned the dangerous subject 
to their praise, on those points on which a Jew 
might conscientiously admire his oppressors. 
‘* Hlow splendid,” he exclaimed, ‘ are the public 
works of this people! In every city they have 
built spacious market-places for the public use, 
for the commerce, and for the amusement of the 
inhabitants. They throw noble bridges over the 
rivers, and thus unite separate provinces, and faci- 
litate the mutual intercourse of distant regions. 
How beautiful are their baths, which contribute 
as much to the health as to the enjoyment of the 

* Perhaps the confusion between the Jews and Christians, 
whose rapid progress excited great alarm, might be the real 
cause of this mutation; or it might be anned at the Judaiz- 
ing Christians, who iusisted on circumeising their new 
converts; though, after all, it is by no means improbable that 
Judaism still made proselytes from the heathen, 
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an ’ Thus spoke R. Jehuda, the president. 
he fiery Simon Ben Jochai sprang up, and cried 
aloud, ‘‘ Why this adulatory encomium on hea- 
thens? For what purpose are all these works 
erected, Lut tu gratify their own rapacity and 
facilitate their exactions? Why do they build 
spacious market-places, but for the assembling to- 
gether of harlots to gratify their licentiousness ? 
Their baths are erected vnly for their own sensual 
delights ; their bridges, that their collectors of 
tribute may pass from land to land. We occupy 
ourselves in Divine lore; we study eternal and 
disregard temporal advantages.” 

The consequence of this imprudent speech was 
a formal accusation before the authorities. Simon 
was adjudved to have forfeited his life. R. Jose, 
because he had maintained a suspicious silence, 
was banished. R.Jehuda alone obtained a general 
licence to teach. Simon fled, but the school was 
suppressed. Another proof of the perpetual a 
prehension of insurrection is thus related :—The 
trumpet blast, which was sounded at the com- 
mencement of the month Tisri, awakened the sus- 
picion of a governor, ignorant of Hebrew customs : 
it was reported to be a signal for general revolt. 
The yovernor was appeased by a A ahesth arrange- 
ment of Simon, the son of Gamaliel, who ordered 
that the trumpet should sound, not at the com- 
mencement, only in the middle of the prayers, thus 
clearly forming part of the service. 

Nor was the reign of the philosophic M. Aure- 
lius without danger, perhaps not without well- 
eeresnar suspicion of the Jews. The victories of 

vidius Cassius over Vulogeses, king of Parthia, 
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and the capture of Ctesiphon, after a long siege, 
brouglit the Mesopotamian Jews once more under 
the dominion of Rome. Seleucia, in which there 
were many Jews, capitulated ; but in violation of 
the terms, four or five thousand persons were put 
to the sword. Cassius assumed the purple in 
Syria; the Jews are supposed to have joined his 
standard, for Marcus Aurelius, though he dis- 
played his characteristic lenity towards the Roman 
Insurgents, punished the intractable Jews with the 
repeal of the favourable laws of Antoninus Pius. 
Their conduct scems to have ruffled the temper of 
the philosophic emperor, who declared that they 
were more unruly than the wild Sauromatuz and 
Marcomanni, against whom he was engaged in 
war. Yet these severe laws were either speedily 
annulled, or never carried into execution. The 
Rabbinical dominion gradually rose to r 
power ; the schools flourished ; perhaps mm this in- 
terval the great synagogue or Sanhedrin had its 
other migrations, from Osha to Shepharaam, from 
Shepharaam to Bethshaaraim, from Bethshaaraim 
to Sepphoris, and finally to Tiberias, where it 
fixed its pontifical throne, and maintained its su- 
poe for several centuries. Tiberias, it may 

remembered, was a town built by Herod An- 
tipas, over an ancient cemetery, and therefore 
abominated, by the more scrupulous Jews, as a 
dwelling of uncleanness. But the Rabbins soon 
obviated this objection. Simon Ben Jochai, by 
his cabalistic art, discovered the exact spot where 
the bunal-place had been; this was marked off, 
and the rest of the city declared, on the same 
unerring authority, to be clean. Here, then, in 
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this noble city, on the shore of the sea of Ga- 
lilee, the Jewish pontiff fixed his throne; the 
Sanhedrin, if it had not, as the Jews pretend, ex- 
isted during all the reverses of the nation, was for- 
mally re-established. Simon, the son and heir of 
Gamaliel, was acknowledged as the Patriarch of 
the Jews, and Nasi or President of the Sanhedrin. 
R. Nathan was the Ab-beth-din; and the cele- 
brated R. Meir, the Hachim, or Head of the Law. 
In every region of the West, in every province of 
the Roman empire, the Jews of every rank and 
class submitted, with the utmost readiness, to the 
sway of their Spiritual Potentate. His mandates 
were obeyed, his legates received with honour, his 
supplies levied without difficulty, in Rome, in 
Spain, in Africa. At a somewhat later period, 
probably about the reign of Alexander Severus, 
the Christian writer, Origen, thus describes the 
power of the Jewish Patriarch. ‘* Even now, 
when the Jews are under the dominion of Rome, 
and pay the didrachm, how great, by the permis- 
sion of Cuesar, is the power of their Ethnarch! I 
myself have been a witness that it is little Jess than 
that of aking. For they secretly pass judgments 
according to their law, and some are capitally 
condemned, not with open and acknowledged au- 
thority, but with the connivance of the emperor. 
This I have learned, and am fully acquainted 
with, by long residence in their country.” 

Here, then, it may be well to take a survey of 
these dominions of the Western Patriarch, to as- 
certain, as far as possible, the origin and condition 
of the different settlements of Jews in Europe, 
Western Asia, and Africa, the constitution of 
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their societies, and the nature of the authority 
exercised by the supreme pontiff. 

It will have been seen, in many incidental notices, 
that long before the dissolution of the Jewish state, 
and before the promulgation of Christianity, this 
people were miei dispersed over the whole face 
of the globe. The following passage of Philo, m 
his letter of Agrippa, which might be confirmed 
by other quotations from Josephus, describes their 
state in his own days (the reign of Caligula): 
‘“ Jerusalem is the city of my ancestors, the me- 
tropolis, not only of Judiea, but of many other 
pone. in consequence of the colonies which it 
1as at different times sent out into the neighbour- 
ing countries, Egypt, Phaenicia, Syria, and Cele- 
syria; and into more distant regions, Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, the greatest part of Asia Minor, as far as 
Bithynia, and the remote shores of the Euxine ; 80 
also into Europe, into Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedo- 
nia, A‘tolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, and into most, 
and those the best, parts of the Peloponnesus : and 
not only are the Continents full of Jewish colonies, 
but the principal islands also, Euboea, Cyprus, and 
Crete. I say nothing of the countries beyond the 
Euphrates ; for all of them, except a small portion, 
particularly Babylon and the Satrapies of the rich 
adjacent districts, have many J ews inhabitants.” 
The events of the Jewish history in Palestine 
tended to increase rather than diminish the num- 
ber of those who were either dragged away as 
captives, or sought peace and security from the de- 
vastation of their native land in the less troubled 
provinces of the empire. Even where they suffered 
most, through their own turbulent disposition, or 
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the enmity of their neighbours, they sprang again 
from their undying stock, however it might be 
bewn by the sword, or seared by the fire. Mas- 
sacre seemed to have no effect in thinning their 
ranks, and, like their forefathers in Egypt, they 
still multiplied under the most cruel oppression. 
In Egypt and Cyrene, indeed, they had expen- 
enced the greatest losses, but on the visit of Ha- 
drian to Alexandria, he found the city and country 
still swarming with Jews. The origin and history 
of the Egyptian, as well as of the Syrian Jews, 
have been already traced. The Jews of Asia Minor 
owed their first establishment to Antiochus the 
Great, who settled great numbers in the different 
cities in that region. From Asia Minor they pro- 
bably spread to Greece and to the islands. The 
clearest notion of their numbers in all this part of 
the world, including Galatia, Bithynia, and Cap- 
padocia, may be found from the narrative of the 
Apostolic journies. Whatever city Paul enters, 
he seems to find a synagogue, and a number of 
his countrymen, many of whom were powerful and 
Opulent. We need only name the cities of Ephesus, 
Laodicea, Pergamus, Thessalonica, Athens, and 
Corinth. It is probable that in Asia Minor, and m 
Alexandria, the later Jews first generally adopted 
their commercial habits ; but their condituon was 
much more secure in the former country than 
among the fiery inhabitants of the factious Egyp- 
tian city. Many public decrees are extant, not 
only of the Roman authorities, particularly Julius 
Cusar, which secure important privileges to the 
Jewish residents in Asia Minor, baat likewise loca! 
ordinances of the different citics, Pergamus, Hali- 
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carnassus, Laodicea, Ephesus, and Miletus, highly 
favourable to these foreign denizens, and seeming 
to show that the two races lived together on terms 
of perfect amity. In some of the occurrences re- 
lated in the Acts of the Apostles, the Jews, in 
those times, appear a considerable and influential, 
by no means the proscribed and odious, race, which 
they were held in other quarters. The public 
decrees usually gave them the title of Roman citi- 
zens, a privilege to which many of the Jews (the 
well-known instance of St. Paul will occur to every 
one) had undoubtedly attained. It was their great 
object to obtain exemption from military service. 
In other times they do not seem to have objected 
to enrol themselves in the armies of their rulers. 
Some are said to have been in Alexander's army ; 
and an improbable story is told, by a doubtful 
authority, Hecatzeus, of their refusmg and ob- 
taining an exemption from being employed m 
building an idolatrous temple in Babylon. The 
striking story of Mosellama is more authentic.* 
But most likely, having betaken themselves to 
the more lucrative occupations of peace, at later 
periods they pleaded that it was contrary to their 
religion to fight, or to work, or even to march on 
the Sabbath, and that they could not partake of 


* While some Greek suldiers were watching with super- 
stitivus anxiety the fight of a bird, which was to be of 
or evil omen, they were horror-struck to see it fall, tr 
by the arrow of their Jewish comrade. The Jew calmly 
answered, How much must yonder bird have known of the 
secrets of futunty, which knew not how tu avoid the: 
of Mousellama the Jew ? 
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the same meat with the other soldiers; their plea 
seems to have been admitted. Of their wealth, 
we have a curious evidence. Their contributions 
to the temple were so ample, as to excite the 
jealous rapacity of the Roman governor. Cicero, 
in a memorable oration, vindicates Flaccus for not 
having permitted the provinces to be drained of 
their wealth for such a purpose, and holds up his 
example to other governors, complaining that 
Italy itself suffered by the exportation of so much 
wealth. 

The origin of the Jews in Italy, or rather in 
Rome, is very obscure. It is usually ascribed to 
the vast number of slaves brought to the capital 
by Pompey after his conquest of Jerusalem. These 
slaves were publicly sold in the markets ; yet, if we 
are to believe Philo, they were emancipated almost 
without exception by their tolerant masters, who 
were unwilling to do violence to their religious 
scruples. Is it not more probable, that there were 
some, if not many, opulent commercial Jews al- 
ready in Rome, who, with their usual national 
ya purchased, to the utmost of their means, 

eir unhappy countrymen, and enabled them to 
settle in freedom in the great metropolis! The 
passage in Cicero alluded to above, is conclusive 
evidence to the wealth of the Jewish community 
in Italy. However that may be, it is certain that 
a vast number of Jewish libertines or freed-slaves 
inhabited Rome. Tacitus states their number at 
4000. It appears from Josephus, as we have seen, 
that 8000 were present when Archelaus appeared 
before Augustus, and a vast number poured out to 
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welcome the false Alexander. They formed the 
chief population of the Transtiberine region.* 
They shared (that is, the less wealthy) in the 
general largess of corn which was distributed 
among the poorer inhabitants of the city: by a 
special favour of Augustus,t if the distribution 
fell on a Sabbath, their portion was reserved. 
They were expelled by Tiberius, and a great num- 
ber drafted off as soldiers to the unwholesome 
island of Sardinia; by Caligula they were op- 
pressed ; by Claudius once more expelled, or at 
least their synagogues closed on account of the 
feuds between the Jews and Christians. Yet here, 
as elsewhere, oppression and persecution seemed 
not to be the slightest check to their increase. 
They had a sort of council, or house of judgment, 
which decided all matters of dispute. To this, no 
doubt, cither in the synagoyue or law court ate 
tached to it, St. Paul expected to give an account 
of his conduct. The numbers of the Jews in 
Rome were doubtless much increased, but their 
respectability as well as their popularity much 
diminished, by the immense influx of the most 
destitute as well as the most unruly of the race, 
who were swept into captivity by thousands after 


* It is amusing to see the malicious satisfaction with 
which Basnage attempts to prove against his Roman Catho- 
he oppuncuts, that they were possessors of the Vatican. 

+ Itseems to have been the amusement of the idle youth 
of Rome to visit the Jewish synagogue. The well-koown 
passnge in the ninth satire of Horace will occur tu the clas- 
sical reader. Though we have some doubts, whether the 
Judaism of the poet's frend, Fuscus Aristius, has not beea 
inferred on insufficient grounds, 
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the fall of Jerusalem. The language of the in- 
cidental notices which occur about the Jews in the 
Latin authors, after this period, seems more con- 
temptuous, and implies that many of them were in 
the lowest state of penury, the outcasts of socicty. 
Juvenal bitterly complains that the beautiful and 
tic grove of Egeria was let out to mendicant 
ordes of Jews, who pitched their camps like gip- 
sies, in the open air, with a wallet and a bundle 
of hay for their pillow, as their only furniture. 
Martial alludes to their filth, and, what is curious 
enough, describes them as pedlars, venders of 
matches, which they trafficked for broken glass. 
Of their establishment in the other provinces in 
the Roman empire, we have no certain information. 
In the middle ages the most extraordinary fables 
were invented, concerning their first settlement m 
Germany, France, and Spain. Thuse relating to 
the latter country may serve asa specimen. There 
they claimed descent from maritime adventurers in 
the time of Solomon, or from a part of their race 
transported to that country when Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered Spain! * Hebrew derivations were found 
for many of the Spanish cities, which proved, to 
the satisfaction even of later antiquarics, the carly 
settlement of the Jews in that region ; forgetting 
entirely the close affinity of the Phornician and 
Punic dialects with the Hebrew, and the successive 


© These fables were probably invented for the purpose of 

ing themselves with the Christians, as, having long 

before been separated from the nation, they could not have 

borne any in the guilt of the Crucifixion of Christ. 

When the Christians took Toledo, this plea was urged ; per- 
haps it was invented at that time. 
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occupation of, at least, maritime Spain by these 
kindred nations. In fact, the Jews spread with 
the dominion of the Roman arms, part as slaves, 
part as free men with commercial objects, or seek- 
ing only a safe and peaceful settlement. Some, 
vo doubt, made their livehhood by reputable 
traffic or industrv, and attained to opulence; 
others were adventurers, more unscrupulous as to 
the means by which they obtained their subsist- 
ence. The heathen could not but look with some- 
thing of the interest excited by wonder on this 
strange, unsocial, and isolated people, who dwelt 
among them, and yet were not of them. While 
the philosopher despised the fanaticism which he 
could not comprehend, the populace mingled 
something like awe with their dishke. The worse 
and more destitute of the race probably availed 
themselves of this feeling ; many, half impostors 
and half enthusiasts, gained their livelihood by 
working on the superstitious terrors of the people, 
who were never more open to deception than m 
this age of comparative improvement. The empire 
swarmed with Jewish wonder-workers, ma 
maticians, astrologers, or whatever other name or 
office they assumed or received from their trem- 
bling hearers. 

Yet, in some points, all of Hebrew blood, rich 
and poor, high and low, concurred, in their faith- 
ful attachment to their synagogue, their strict 
subordination to their religious teachers, and 
through their synagogue and teachers to the great 
spiritual head of their community, the Patnarch of 

iberias. Wherever Jews resided, a synagogue 
might be, and usually was fonned. Every syna- 
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gogue was visited in turn by the Legate of the 
atriarch. These legates were called apostles : 
the office probably existed before the fall of Jeru- 
salem: the apostle collected the contributions for 
the temple. They had authority to regulate all 
differences which might arise, and to receive the 
revenue of the Patriarch. Every year a procla- 
mation was made by sound of trumpet, in every 
synagogue, commanding the payment of the 
tribute : its final dav of settlement was on the last 
of May. On the return of these legates they 
informed the Patriarch of the state of the syna- 
gogues, assisted him as counsellors, and held a 
distinguished rank among the people. The early 
Christians accuse the Jews of having sent mes- 
sengers throughout the world, for the purpose of 
anathematizing them in their synagogues, and 
uttering a solemn curse upon the name of Jesus 
Christ. It is by no means unlikely that these 
legates received instructions to warn all the faith- 
ful Israelites against this detested innovation, and 
to counteract by every means in their power the 

gress of the new religion. No doubt the rapid 
growth of Christianity tended to strengthen the 
power of the synagogue, by constantly keeping 
alive the vigilance, and inflaming the zeal, of the 
more stedfast and ardent adherents to the Law. 
Indeed the point which mitigates, more than any 
other, our compassion for the sufferings of the 
Jews, is the readiness with which they joined the 
heathen in the persecution of the Christians. Too 
often the Jews, though themselves eating the bitter 
bread of slavery, and instructed in the best school 
fur the humaner feelings, adversity, were seen 
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rejoicing by the stake of the expiring Christian. 
In the beautiful description of the death of Poly- 
carp, there is a frightful incident of the Jews 
howling around the body of the holy martyr. 

The worship of the synagogue, with its append- 
ant school or Jaw court, where lectures were given, 
and knotty points of the law debated, became the 
great bund of national union, and has continued, 
though the monarchical centre of unity in Tiberias 
disappeared in a few centuries, to hold together 
the scattered nation in the closest uniformity. The 
worship of the synagogue is extremely simple. 
Wherever ten Jews were found, there a synagogue 
ought to be formed. The Divine Presence, the 
invisible Shechinah, descends not but where ten 
are met together; if fewer, the Divine Visitant 
Was supposed to say, ‘* Wherefore come I, and 
no one is here?” It was a custom, therefore, in 
sole of the more numerous communities, to ap- 
point ten “men of leisure,’ whose business it 
was to furm a congregation.* The buildings 
were plain ; In their days of freedom it was thought 
right that the house of prayer to God, from its 
situation or its form, should overtop the common 
dwellings of man ; but in their days of hunilia- 
tion, In strange countries, the lowly synagogue, 
the type of their condition, was content to lurk 
undisturbed in less conspicuous situations. Even 
in Palestine the synagogues must have been 
small, for Jerusalem was said to contain 460 or 
480; the foreign Jews, from the different quarters 
of the world, seem each to have had their separate 

* Such seems the simple solution of a question on which 
learned volumes have been written, 

VOL, III. 
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building, where they communicated in prayer 
with their neighbours and kindred. Such were 
the synagogues of the Alexandrians, the Cyre- 
nians, and others. Besides the regular syna- 
gocues, which were roofed, in some places they 
had chapels or oratories, open to the air, chiefly 
perhaps where their worship was not so secure of 

rotection from the authorities ; these were usually 
m retired and picturesque situations, in groves, or 
on the sea-shore. In the distribution of the syna- 
gogue, some remote resemblance to the fallen 
temple was kept up. The entrance was from the 
east: in the centre stood an elevated tribune or 
rostrum, in the place of the great altar, where 
prayer, the only permitted sacrifice, and if from 
an humble and contrite heart, doubtless most ac- 
ceptable to their Almighty Father, was constantly 
offered, and the book of the Law was read. At 
the west end stood a chest, in which the book was 
laid up, making the place, as it were, an humble 
Holy of Holies, though now no longer separated 
by a veil, nor protected by the Cherubim and 
Mercy Seat. Particular seats, usually galleries, 
were railed off for the women. 

The chief religious functionary in the synagogue 
was called the angel, or bishop. He ascended 
the tribune, repeated or chanted the prayers, his 
head during the ceremony being covered with a 
veil. He called the reader from his place, opened 
the book before him, pointed out the passage, and 
overlooked linn that he read correctly. The rea- 
ders, who were three in number on the ordinary 
days, seven on the morning of the Sabbath, five on 
festivals, were selected from the body of the 
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people. The Law of course was read, and the 
prayers likewise repeated, in the Hebrew language. 
The days of public service in the synagogue were 
the Sabbath, the second and fifth days of the week, 
Monday and Thursday. There was an officer in 
the synagogues out of Palestine, and probably 
even within its borders, called an interpreter, who 
translated the Law into the vernacular tongue, 
usually Greek in the first case, or Syro-Chaldaic 
in the latter. Besides the bishop, there were three 
elders, or rulers, of the synagogue, who likewise 
formed a court or consistory for the judgment of 
all offences. They had the power of inflicting 
punishment by scourging ; from Origen’s account, 
the patriarch of Tiberias had assumed the power 
of life and death. But the great control over the 
public mind lay im the awful sentence of excom- 
munication. The anathema of the synagogue cut 
off the offender from the Israel of God ; he became 
an outcast of society. The first process, usually, 
was the censure; the name and the offence of the 
delinquent were read fur four succeeding sabbaths, 
duriny which he had time to make his peace with 
the congregation ; a the end of that period the 
solemn Niddui, or interdict, was pronounced, which 
for thirty days separated the criminal from the 
hopes and privileges of Israel. For more heinous 
offences, and against contumacious delinquents, 
the more terrific Cherem, or the still more fatal 
Shammata, the excommunication, was proclaimed, 
The Cherem inflicted civil death, but, on due re- 
pentance and reparation for the crime, the same 
authority which denounced, might repeal the 
Cherem—the absolved offender was restored to 
L 2 
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life. But no power could cancel the irrevocable 
Shammata. Some indeed have doubted whether 
the last sentence was ever pronounced, or even 
was known to the law. Prudence would certainly 
have advised the disuse of a practice which might 
drive the desperate offender to seek that consola- 
tion in another faith, which was irrevocably denied 
him in his own: the church would have opened 
its gates to receive him who was doomed tv per- 
petual exile from the synagogue. The sentence 
of excommunication was couched in the most fear- 
ful phrases. The delinquent was excommunicated, 
anathematized, accursed—by the bouk of the Law, 
by the ninety-three precepts, by the malediction 
of Joshua against Jericho, by that of Elisha 
against the children who mocked lum, and so on 
through all the terrific threatenings of the ancient 
Jaw and history. He was accursed by the myste- 
rious names of certain spirits of deadly power. 
He was accursed by heaven and earth, by the 
Seraphim, and by the heavenly orbs. ‘* Let no- 
thing good come out of him, let his end be sudden, 
let all creatures become his enemies, let the whuirl- 
wind crush him, the fever and every other malad 

and the edge of the sword smite him, let his death 
be unforeseen, and drive him into outer darkness.” 
Excommunication, as we have said, inflicted a 
civil death ; how far, at least in the milder form, 
it excluded from the synagoguc, scems not quite 
clear. But no one, except his wife and children, 
might approach the moral leper—all others must 
avoid him the distance of a toise. If there were 
a dead body in his house, no one might inter it ; 
if a child be born, the father must circumcise it. 
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Public detestation was not appeased by death. 
No one mourned him who died excommunicated ; 
his coffin was stoned, and a heavy slab was placed 
over his remains by the hands of justice, either as 
a mark of infamy, or to prevent him from rising 
again at the last day. No doubt these spiritual 
terrors were often abused by the domineering 
Rabbi; but it is as little to be questioned, that 
they exercised a high moral influence. The ex- 
communication smote the adulterer, or the unna- 
tural father, who, in their striking language, more 
cruel than the ravens, neglected the children whom 
God had given. 

The influence of the Rabbins was not grounded 
on the public services of religion alone. The 
whole course of education was committed to their 
care, or at least to their superintendence.* In all 
those interesting epochs of domestic life in which 
the heart is most open to impressions of reverence 
and attachment, the Rabbi, even where the ancient 
Levite had no office, had made himself an _indis- 
pensable part of the ceremony. When the house 
rejoiced in the birth of a man child, though cir- 
cumcision was not necessarily performed in the 
synagogue, nor was the operator usually of that 


* The following is considered the authorized course of 
Jewish education. As soon as the children can speak, they 
are taught certain religious axioms; from three or four to 
six or seven they learn their letters; at that age they go to 
school, and are taught to read the Pentateuch ; at teu they 
commence the Mischna; at thirteen and one day they are 
considered responsible, and are bound tuo keep the 615 pre- 
cepts of the law; at fifteen they study the Gemara, «. ¢., the 
Talmud; at eighteen they marry; at twenty they enter 
into business. 
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order, yet ill-omened and unblest was the eighth- 
day feast which was not graced by the presence 
of a Rabbi. In marriages the Rabbi joined the 
hands, pledged the cup, and pronounced the seven 
ravers of bencdiction over the wedded pair. The 
bbi attended the sick, and consoled him with 
the assurance of the certain resurrection of all 
faithful Israelites to their exclusive Paradise, and 
he attended at the interment of the dead. Nor 
was this all: by degrees the whole life of the Jew 
was voluntarily enslaved to more than Brahminical 
or monkish minuteness of observance. Every day 
and every hour of the day, and every act of every 
hour, had its appointed regulations, grounded on 
distorted texts of Scripture, or the sentences of the 
wise men, and artfully moulded up with the na- 
tional remimiscences of the past or their distinctive 
hopes of the future,—the divine origin of the law, 
the privileges of God’s chosen people, the restora- 
tion to the Holy City, the coming of the Messiah. 
The Jew with his early prayer was to prevent the 
rising sun, but more blessed he who encroached 
upon the night to lament, before the dawn, the fate 
of Jerusalem. His rising from his bed, his inan- 
ner of putting on the different articles of dress, 
the disposition of his fringed tallith, his plivlacte- 
ries on his head and arms, his ablutions, his meals, 
even the calls of nature were subjected to scru- 
pulous rules—both reminding him that he was 
of a lar race, and perpetually reducing him to 
ask the advice of the wise men, who alone could 
set at rest the trembling and scrupulous conscience. 
Nor was it enough that the all-secing eye of God 
watched with jealous vigilance the minutest acts 
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of his people ; Rabbinical authority peopled the air 
with spirits of beneficent or malign aspect: the 
former might be revolted by the least unclean- 
ness, the latter were ever ready to take advantage 
of every delinquency. The wise men alone were 
well acquainted with the nature, the orders, the 
powers, or the arts of these mysterious beings ; and 
thus a new and unbounded field was opened for 
their interference. Such was the character of the 
Rabbinical dominion as it was gradually, though 
perhaps not as yet perfectly, developed. Such (for 
this dominion now assumed a monarchical form) 
was the kingdom of the Patriarch of Tiberias, m 
its boundaries as extensive as that of Rome, and 
founded on the strongest basis, the blind and 
zealous attachment of its subjects. 

Before long the Sanhedrin of that city began 
to assume a loftier tone, their edicts were dated as 
from Jerusalem, their school was called Sion. But 
into this spiritual court, as into that of more 
splendid me worldly sovereigns, ambition and in- 
trigue soon found their way. The monarch could 
not brook any constitutional limitation to his state 
or authority ; the subordinate officers, the aristo- 
cracy of this singular state, were eager to usurp 
upon the throne. The first collision was on the 
all-important point of etiquette. No sooner was 
Simon, son of Gamaliel, quictly seated in the Pa- 
triarchate, than he began to assert or enlarge his 
poe His Ab-beth-din, R. Nathan, and his 

achim, R. Meir, enjoyed a larger share of his 
state than he was willing to concede. When an 
one of these heads of the spiritual senate cmiered, 
the whole assembly was accustomed to rise, and to 
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remain standing till he was seated. This equality 
of respect was galling to the pride of Simon; he 
determined to vindicate the superior dignity of his 
chair, and took an opportunity of moving, in the 
absence of the parties concerned, that the whole 
assembly should rise only on the entrance of the 
Patriarch, on that of the Ab-beth-din two rows, on 
that of the Hachim only one. The next time that 
R. Nathan and R. Meir made their appearance, 
this order was observed. The degrading innova- 
tion went to their hearts. They dissembled their 
resentment, but entered into a secret conapiracy 
to dethrone or to humiliate the unconstitutional 
despot. ‘“ He,” said R. Meir, ‘‘ who cannot an- 
swer every question which relates to the word of 
God, is not worthy to preside in the great Sanhe- 
drin. Let us expose his ignorance, and so com- 
pel him to abdicate. Then you shall be Patriarch, 
and I your Ab-beth-din.” In secret council they 
framed the most intricate and perplexing questions 
to confound the despot. Happily for him their 
conversation was overheard by a learned and 
friendly member of the Sanhedrin, who began to 
discuss in a loud tone, so as to be heard by Simon 
in the neighbouring chamber, the points on which 
it was agreed to attack and perplex the overbear- 
ing Patriarch. At the next sitting, the rebels, 
Nathan and Meir, advanced to the charge with 
their formidable host of difficultics. To their con- 
fusion, Simon forewarned, repulsed them on all 
points, and unravelled, with the utmost readiness, 
the most intricate questions. Simon triumphed, 
the rebellious Ab-beth-din and Hachim were ex- 
pelled from the Sanhedrin. But still they kept up 
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the war, and daily assailed the Patriarch with a 
new train of difficulties, for which they required 
written answers. At length the civil contest ended, 
through the intervention of the more moderate. 
The ex Ab-beth-din and ex Hachim were rein- 
stated ; but, on the momentous point whether the 
whole Sanhedrin rose on their entrance, or only 
two rows, we deeply regret that we must leave 
the reader in the same lamentable ignorance with 
ourselves. 

Not content, or rather flushed with this advance 
towards unlimited monarchy in his own domi- 
nions, the high-minded Simon began to meditate 
schemes of foreign conquest. The independence 
or equality of the head of the Babylonian com- 
munity haunted him, as that of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople did the carly popes ; and a cause of 
quarrel, curiously similar to that about the time on 
which Easter was to be kept, speedily arose. The 
schools of Babylonia and Palestine fell into an 
open schism concerning the calculation of the 
paschal feast. Simon determined to assert the 
superiority of the patriarchate of Tiberias over his 
disobedient brethren. The scene is in the highest 
degree characteristic. It must, however, be pre- 
mised, that it is by no means certain at what time 
the Princes of the Captivity commenced their 
dynasty. In the following story, Ahia appears as 
the head of the community; but probably the 
prince had not yet obtained the influence, or as- 
sumed the state, which, during the first fifty years 
of the third century, distinguished the Jewish 
sovereign of the East. Hananiah, who taught at 
Nahar-pakod, and Judah Ben Bethuriah, were the 
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most eminent of the learned teachers in the schools 
of Babylon ; and to humble their pride and bring 
them into subordination to the scat of learning in 
Tiberias, was the great object of the mission 
which was despatched by the Patriarch. The two 
legates were furnished with three letters. They 
delivered the first to Hananiah, which bore the 
superscription, ‘‘ To vour holiness.” Delisrhted 
with their recognition of a title considered of 
high importance, Hananiah courteously inquired 
the reason of their commg.—‘ To learn your 
system of instruction.” Still more flattered, Ha- 
naniah received the ambassadors with the utmost 
cordiality, and commended them to the people, 
as worthy of every honour, both as descendants 
of the high priest (fur the Patriarch of Tiberias 
claimed his lineage from Aaron) and for their own 
rsonal merit. When the treacherous legates 
ad secured their ground in the good opinion of 
the people, they began to controvert the judg- 
ments of Hananiah, to animadvert on his opinions, 
and to lessen him by every means in the public 
estimation. Hananiah, enraged at this abuse of 
his kindness, summoned a second assembly of the 
people, and denounced the legates as traitors and 
orant men. The people replied, “ That which 
thou hast built, thou canst not so soon pull down ; 
the hedge which thou hast planted, thou canst not 
uck up without injury to thyself.” Hananiah 
nded their objections to his system of in- 
struction. They answered, “ Thou hast dared to 
fix intercalations and new moons, by which great 
inconformities have arisen between the brethren 
in Babylonia and Palestine.” ‘“ So did Rabbi 
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Akiba,” said Hananiah, “ when in Babylon.” 
“© Akiba,” they rejoined, “left not his like in Pa- 
lestine.”” ‘‘ Neither,’’ cried the desperate Rabbi, 
‘‘have I left my equal in Palestine.” The legates 
produced their second letter, which ran in these 
mysterious words: “ That which thou leftest a kid, 
is grown up a strong-homed goat;” it meant that 
the Sanhedrin, which he left without power, had 
regained all its authority. Hananiah was struck 
dumb. R. Isaac, one of the deputies, saw his time : 
he mounted the tribune, from which the law was 
usually read. ‘* These,” he said, nammg them, “ are 
the holy days of God—these the holy days of Ha- 
naniah!”’ An indistinct murmur ran through the 
synagogue. R. Nathan, the second deputy, arose 
and read the verse of Isaiah, ‘* Out of Sion goeth 
forth the law, and the word of God from Jera- 
salem.” Then, with a bitter intonation, * Out of 
Babvlon goeth forth the law, the word of God from 
Nahar-pakod.”” The assembly was in an uproar. 
‘¢ Alter not the word of God,” was the universal 
cry. The legates followed up their advantage and 
produced their third letter, which threatened excom- 
munication against the factious opponents of their 
authority. They added these emphatic words :-— 
‘“ The learned have sent us, and commanded us 
thus to say. If he will submit, well; if not, utter 
at once the interdict. So likewise set the choice 
before our brethren in foreign parts. If they will 
stand by us, well; if not, let them ascend their 
high places ; let Ahia build them an altar, and 
Hananiah (he was of Levitical descent) sing at 
the sacrifice ; and let them at once set themselves 
apart and say, We have no portion in the Israel of 
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God.” : From all sides an instantaneous cry arose, 
‘¢ Heaven preserve us from heresy—we have still 
a portion in the Israel of God.” The authority 
of the Sanhedrin in Tiberias was universally re- 
cognized. Judah Ben Bethuriah, as well as 
Hananiah, was forced to bow to the yoke ; and 
till the political separation of the Babylonian 
from the Western Jews, on the restoration of the 
Persian monarchy (for the province had now been 
again brought under the Roman dominion by the 
conquests of Verus), the Patriarch of Tiberias 
maintained his uncontested supremacy over the 
whole Jewish commonalty. Tn the preceding 
history, both in the object and the manner in 
which it was conducted, we are almost tempted to 
inquire whether it is not a scene borrowed from 
the annals of the Papal Church. 

But before we describe the re-establishment of 
the Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity, in 
all the state and splendour of an oriental sove- 
reign, far outshining, at least in pomp, his rival 
sovereign in Tiberias, we return to the west to 
trace the history of the Palestinian Jews, as con- 
nected with that of their Roman masters. During 
all the later conflicts with Rome, the Samaritans 
had escaped by quiet submission the miseries which 
had so perpetually fallen on their more unruly 
brethren ; they had obtained the rights of Roman 
citizenship for their fidelity. During the first 
establishment of the Rabbinical dominion at Tibe- 
rias, its chiefs had displayed an unprecedented 
degree of liberality aaa their once detested 
neighbours. Though they sarcastically denomi- 
nated them “ the proselytes of the lions,” yet they 
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would inhabit the same city, sleep in the same 
house, eat at the same table, and even partake of 
animals which they had killed. This unusual 
mildness rested on the authority of R. Akiba, and 
seems to strengthen the suspicion that it was 
grounded on policy, and that the enterprising 
Rabbi had laid a deliberate scheme of uniting in 
one league all who claimed Jewish descent. But 
this amity between the two hostile sects was but 
transient. One Rabbi declared that it was better 
to use water for an offering than Samaritan wine. 
Another, in their own city, openly accused them 
of worshipping idols on Gerizim; he hardly 
escaped with his life. Political circumstances 
increased the jealousies, which at last broke out 
into open hostilities; and opportunities occurred in 
which they might commit mutual acts of violence, 
without the interference of the ruling powers. 

In one of the great contests fur the empire, 
they espoused opposite parties. The Samaritans, 
unfortunately for themselves, were on the losing 
side. Pescennius Niger had assumed the purple 
in Syria. The Jews presented a petition for the 
reduction of their taxation. ‘* Ye demand,” said 
the stern Roman, ‘exemption from tribute for 
your soil—t will lay it on the air you breathe.” 
The Samaritans took up arms for Niger, the Jews 
threw themselves into the party of Severus. That 
able general soon triumphed over all opposition, 
and severely punished the partizans of hus rival: 
the Samaritans forfeited their privilege of Roman 
citizenship. The presence of the emperor over- 
awed the conflicting factions, though Severus him- 
sclf was in great danger from a daring robber of 
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the country, named Claudius, who boldly rode into 
his camp, saluted and embraced him, and before 
orders ‘could be given for his seizure, had escaped. 
Severus celebrated a Jewish tnumph, probably on 
account of the general pacification of the province. 
His laws were favourable to the Jews. The edict 
of Antonine was re-enacted, though still with its 
limitation against circumcising proselytes. The 
Jews were permitted to undertake the tutelage of 
pagans, which shows that they had still the privi- 
leges of Roman citizenship, and they were exempt 
from burthens incompatible with their religion. 
Stll they were interdicted from approaching the 
walls of the Holy City, and their general condi- 
tion is thus described by Tertullian, who wrote 
during the reign of Severus. ‘ Dispersed and 
vagabond, exiled from their native soil and air, 
they wander over the face of the earth, without a 
king, either human or divine ; and even as stran- 
ers, they are not permitted to salute with their 
Ootsteps their native land.” 
The Jews and Christians contest the honour of 
having furnished a nurse to the fratricide son of 
Severus, Caracalla *. Ifthis tvrant indeed sucked 


® Jost, im his “ Geschichte der Isrieliten seit der reit: der 
Maccabiier,”’ conceives that the strange sturies in the Jewish 
writers, abuut the intercoume between one of the Anutonmes, 
(most assert the first, the Pious, and the head of the Sanhe- 
drin of Tiberias, and his secret Judaism, ure grounded on 
this tale of Caracalla. We take the opportunity of express- 
ing our obligation to this work, which haw been of the greatest 
use in the compositiun of this last volume of our Mistory, 
We differ from Jost, who is a pupil of Excbhorn, on many 
points, particularly the composition of the older Scriptures, 
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the milk of Christian gentleness, his savage dispo- 
sition tumed it to gall. Accordmg to the Rab- 
binical legends, he was so attached to his Jewish 
playmates, as to have shed tears when one of 
them was whipt by order of the emperor. Indeed 
for several reigns, Judaism might boast its influ- 
ence on the impenial throne. Among the strange 
mediev of foreign superstitions with which the 
filthy Heliogabalus offended even the easy and to- 
lerant religion of his Roman subjects, he adopted 
the Jewish usages of circumcision and abstinence 
from swine’s flesh. And, in the reign of the good 
Alexander Severus, that beautiful oasis in the 
desert of this period of the imperial history, the 
Jews enjoyed the equal protection and the favour 
of the virtuous sovereign. Abraham, as well as 
Christ, had his place in the emperor’s gallery of 
diviniues, or men worthy of divine honours. 
Alexander was even called the Father of the 
Synagogue. 

In the mean time, the Patriarchal throne had 
been ascended by the most celebrated of the Rab- 
binical sovereiyns ; Jehuda, sometimes called the 
Nasi or Patriarch, sometimes the Holy, sometimes 
emphatically the Rabbi, succeeded his father, Si- 
mon, son of Gamaliel. Jehuda is said to have 
been born on the day on which R. Akiba died ; 
an event predicted, according to his admirers, m 
the verse of Solomon—" Onc sun ariseth, and one 
sun gocth down. Akiba was the setting—Jchuda 


but we gladly bear testimony to the high value of his work, 
which, both in depth of research and arrangement, is far 
Superior to the desultery, aud by no means trustworthy, 
Volumes of Basnage. 
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the dawning sun. He was secretly circumcised, 
in defiance of the law of Hadrian. His whole 
life was of the most spotless purity; hence he 
was called the Holy, or the Holiest of the Holy. 
R. Jehuda was the author of a new constitution to 
the Jewish people. He embodied in the cele- 
brated Mischner or Code of traditional Law, all 
the authorized interpretations of the Mosaic Law, 
the traditions, the decisions of the learned, and the 
precedents of the courts or schools. It is singular 
that this period is distinguished by the labours of 
the great Roman lawyers in the formation of a 
code of jurisprudence for the whole empire. It 
might seem as if the Jews, constituting thus, as it 
were, an zmperium in imperio, a state within a 
state, were ambitious of providing themselves with 
their own pandects, either in emulation of their 
masters, or lest their subjects might discover the 
superior advantage of a written code over the 
arbitrary decisions of the Rabbinical interpreters 
of their original polity. The sources from which 
the Mischna was derived, may give a fair view of 
the nature of the Rabbinical authority, and the 
manner in which it had superseded the original 
Mosaic constitution. The Mischna was grounded, 
1. On the written Law of Moses. 2. On the Oral 
Law, received by Moses on Mount Sinai; and 
handed down, it was said, by uninterrupted tradi- 
tion. 3. The decisions or maxims of the Wise 
Men. 4. Opinions of particular individuals, on 
which the nf eee were divided, and which still 
remained open. 5. Ancient usages and customs. 
The distribution of the Mischna affords a curious 
exemplification of the intimate manner in which 
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the religious and civil duties of the Jews were in- 
terwoven, and of the authority assumed by the 
Law over every transaction of life. The first 
book considers the people as cultivators of the 
soil, and appears to imply that they were still, to 
a considerable extent, landed proprietors in Pales- 
tine. It regulates all affairs of husbandry—trees, 
fruits, seeds, &c. The second book relates to 
festivals and holy days. The third contains the 
statutes relating to marriage and the female sex. 
The fourth considers the Jew chiefly in his com- 
mercial character ; it defines the law of property, 
exchange, damage, loss, restitution. The fifth 
treats of holy things, oblations, vows, &c. The 
sixth, of things clean and unclean. 

As the object of this great work was to fix, once 
for all, on undoubted authority, the whole un- 
written law, some of the more zealous Rabbins 
reprobated this measure of Jehuda the Holy, as 
tending to supersede or invalidate their own per- 
sonal weight. But the multiplication of written 
statutes enlarges rather than contracts the province 
of the lawyer; a new field was opened for ngenuty, 
and comment was speedily heaped upon the Mischna, 
till it was buried under its weight, as the Mosaic 
Law had been before by the Mischna. The inter- 
preters of the Mischna assumed a particular name, 
the Tanaim. In fact, the acknowledgment of the 
Mischna as a sort of new constitution, powerfully 
contributed to the maintenance of the Rabbinical 
authority after the fall of the Patriarchate and the 
extinction of the schools. It threw back the 
written Law into a sort of reverential and myste- 
rious obscurity. Never was such honour paid to 
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the books of Moses as by the Rabbins of Tibe- 
rias, or‘such labour employed in their preserva- 
tion: every letter was counted, every dot, every 
iota sanctified, as perhaps of the deepest import ; 
but they were dark oracles, whose profound mean- 
ing could not be caught by the vulgar ear; while 
from the formal, and as it were constitutional, re- 
cognition of the unwritten law, as embodied in the 
Mischna, it became the popular and practical code, 
until the more volumimous Talmud superseded, in 
its turn, the Mischna. Those ponderous tomes 
were at once the religious and civil institutes of the 
Jewish people, and swaved the Jews with as un- 
contested authority as the Acts of the Saints and 
the canon law the nations of Christian Europe. 

In the mean time the rival throne in Babylonia, 
that of the Prince of the Captivity, was rapidly 
rising to the state and dignity which perhaps did 
not attain its perfect height till under the Persian 
monarchs. There seems to have been sume ac- 
knowledged hereditary claim in R. Hona, who 
now appears as the Prince of the Captivity, as if 
his descent from the house of David had been re- 
cognized by the willing credulity of his brethren. 
At least, if any reliance is to be placed in a speech 
attributed to R. Jehuda, that if R. Hona were to 
make jus appearance, he should do homaye to him: 
a submission which would not, it may be thought, 
have been extorted from the Patriarch of Tiberias, 
even the modest and humble R. Jehuda, unless 
general opinion had invested the rival chieftain 
with some peculiar sanctity. The Prince of the 
pir ahd might recall in his splendour, particu- 
larly during his inauguration, some lofty reminis- 
cences of the great Jewish monarchy, under the 
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ancestors from whom he claimed his descent, the 
holy David and the magnificent Solomon, though 
affectingly mingled with allusions to the present 
state of degradation. The ceremonial of his in- 
stallation is thus described. The spiritual heads 
of the people, the masters of the learned schools, 
the elders, and the people, assembled in great 
multitudes within a stately chamber, adored with 
rich curtains, in Babylon, where, during his days 
of splendour, the Resch-Glutha fixed his residence. 
The prince was seated on a lofty throne. The 
heads of the schools of Sura and Pumbeditha were 
on his right hand and left. These chiefs of the 
learned men then delivered an address, exhorting 
the new monarch not to abuse his power ; he was 
called to slavery rather than to sovereignty, for 
he was prince of a captive people. On the next 
Thursday he waz inaugurated by the laying on of 
hands, and the sound of trumpets, and acclama- 
tions. He was escorted to his palace with great 
pomp, and received magnificent presents from all 
us subjects. On the Sabbath all the principal 
people assembled before his house, he placed him- 
self at their head, and, his face covered with a 
silken veil, proceeded to the Synagogue. Bene- 
dictions and hymns of thanksgiving announced 
his entrance. They then brought him the Book 
of the Law, out of which he read the first line, 
afterwards he addressed the assembly, with his 
eyes closed out of respect. He exhorted them to 
charity. and set the example by offering liberal 
alms tu the poor. The ceremony closed with new 
acclamations, and prayers to God that, under the 
new Prince, he would be pleased to put an end to 
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their calamities. The Prince gave his blessing to 
the and prayed for cach province that it 
might | rved from war and famine. He 
concluded his orisons in a low voice, lest his prayer 
should be repeated to the jealous ears of the native 
monarchs, for he prayed for the restoration of the 
kingdom of Israel, which could not rise but on the 
ruins of their empire. The Prince returned to his 
palace, where he gave a splendid banquet to the 
chief persons of the community. After that day 
he lived in a sort of stately Oriental seclusion, 
never quitting his palace except to go to the schools 
of the learned, where, as he entered, the whole 
assemb]y rose and continued standing, till he took 
his seat. He sometimes paid a visit to the native 
Sovereign in Babylon (Bagdad). This probably 
refers toa somewhat later period. On these great 
occasions his imperial host sent his own chariot 
for his guest; but the Prince of the Captivity 
dared not accept the invidious distinction, he 
walked in humble and submissive modesty behind 
the chariot. Yet his own stute was by no means 
wanting in splendour: he was arrayed in cloth of 
Sea fifty guards marched before him; all the 
ews, who met him on the way, paid their homage, 
and fell behind into his train. He was received 
by the eunuchs, who conducted him to the throne, 
while one of his officers, as he marched slowly 
along, distributed gold and silver on all sides. As 
the Frince approached the imperial throne, he 
prostrated himself on the ground, in token of vas- 
. The eunuchs raised him and placed him 
on left hand of the Sovereign. After the first 
salutation, the Prince represented the grievances 
or discussed the affairs of his peuple. 
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The court of the Resch-Glutha 1s described as 
equally splendid ; in imitation of his Persian mas- 
ter, he had his officers, counsellors, and cup- 
bearers. Rabbins were appointed as satraps over 
the different communities. This state, it is pro- 
bable, was maintained by a tribute raised from the 
body of the people, and substituted for that which, 
in ancient times, was paid for the temple in Jeru- 
salem. His subjects m Babylonia were many of 
them wealthy. They were husbandmen, shep- 
herds, and artizans. The Babylonian garments 
were still famous in the West, and probably great 
part of that lucrative manufacture was carried on 
by the Jews. Asinai and Asilai, it will be recol- 
lected, were weavers. It is said, indeed, in the 
usual figurative style, of a Jew merchant, of 
Babylon, that he had 1000 vessels on the sea, and 
1000 citics on land. They prided themselves on 
their learning as well as their wealth. Though 
the Palestinian Jews affected to speak with con- 
tempt of Babylonian wisdom, yet in general esti- 
mation the schools of Nahardea, Sura, and 
Pumbeditha, might compete with Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. ; 

Whether the authority of the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity extended beyond Babylonia and the adjacent 
districts, is uncertain. The limits of Persia form 
an sivae pha barrier to our knowledge, and 
almost all the rest of Asia, during this period, is 
covered, as it were, with impenetrable darkness. 
Many Jews were no doubt settled in Arabia. 
Mahomet found them both numerous and powerful, 
and a Jewish dynasty had long sat op one of the 
native thrones ; but this subject will come under 
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our notice when we consider the influence of the 
rogress of Mahometanism, as connected with the 
History of the Jews. All other accounts of Ori- 
ental Jews, at this early period, are so obscure,* 
so entirely or so nearly fabulous, that they may 
wisely be dismissed ; but there is one curious point, 
which, as it seems to rest on better evidence, de- 
mands more particular notice, the establishment of 
a Jewish colony in China, if not anterior, certainly 
immediately subsequent to the time of our Lord. 
This singular discovery was made known to Euro 
by the Jesuit missionaries, but unfortunately ie 
Father Gozani, who had the best opportunity of 
obtaining accurate information both as to their 
history and the manuscripts of the law which they 
sseased, was ignorant of the Hebrew language. 
eee inferred from their tradition, in our opinion, 
somewhat hastily, that Jews had been settled in 
the country 249 years before the Christian era. 
More authentic statements fixed their introduction 
into the empire towards the close of the reign of 
Mingti, of the dynasty of Han, who reigned from 
58 to 75, A. C. They were originally 70 singe, or 
families, and settled in the cities of Nimpo, Ning- 
hin, Hamtcheu, Peking, and Caifongfou. Only 
seven remained in the middle of the Recut 
century, all inthe latter city, the capital of Honan. 
They came from Si-yu, the west country, and their 
Hebrew language betrayed evident signs of cor- 
ruption from the introduction of Persian words. 
® That there were Parthian as well as Klamite (Persian) 
and Mesopotamian Jews, ix clear from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; the traditions of Christianity assert the early prope- 
of the faith in those regions, which intimates, we are 
lined to think, that the Jews were numerous, but little is 
known which is either distiuct or certain. 
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They could not have been of the earlier dispersion, 
for they had the book of Ezra, and highly rever- 
enced his name. They knew nothing, or at least 
had preserved no knowledge of Christ or his reli- 
gion. They were employed in agniculture and 
traffic. They had cultivated learning with success, 
and some of them, as it was attested by extant in- 
scriptions, had been highly honoured with the 
imperial favour, and had attained the rank of Man- 
darins. One of these inscriptions, bearing date nm 
1515, praises the Jews for their integrity and 
fidelity, in agricultural pursuits, in traffic, in the 
magistracy, and in the army, and their punctual 
observance of their own religious ceremonies: it 
assures them of the emperors high esteem. They 
paid great respect to ie name of Confucius, and 
after the Chinese customs preserved the memory 
of their fathers, with religious reverence, on tablets 
mscribed with their names; in other respects they 
were strict Jews: they observed tbe sabbath, 
lighting no fire, and preparing their food on the 
receding day: they practised circumcision on 
the eighth day: they intermarried only among 
themselves. They believe, according to the Jesuit, 
in Purgatory, Hell, Paradise, the Resurrection, 
and the last Judgment; in Angels, Cherubim and 
Seraphim. They neither make, nor attempt to 
make, prosclytes. Their sacred edifice (a remark- 
able fact) resembles much more the temple than 
the modern synagogue. It is situated in an open 
space, among pavilions or avenues of trees. It 
consists of a nave and two aisles, the centre is 
divided into a holy place, and a Holy of Holiea, 
which is square without and circular within; here 
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are deposited the books of the Law *, and the 
sacred chamber is only entered by the chief priest. 
The chief priest is not distinguished by any splen- 
dour of apparel, only by a red belt of silk, which 
passes over his right and under his left shoulder. 
They chaunt the sacred scripture and their prayers, 
as Father Gozani had heard the Jews in Italy. 
They entertain distinct though remote hopes of 
the coming of the Messiah. Such, in a brief 
outline, is the history of one branch of this ex- 
traordinary people, thus in the eastern as well as 
the western extremity of the old world, resisting 
the common laws by which nations seem to be 
absorbed into each other. However opposite the 
Institutions, the usages, the manners of the people 
among whom they dwell; whether the govern- 
ment be mild or intolerant, the Jews, equally 
inflexible and unsocial, maintain their seclusion 
from the rest of mankind. The same principles 
operate on the banks of the Yellow River, and on 
those of the Tiber or the Seine; the Jew, severed 
for ages from all intercourse with his brethren, 
amid the inaccessible regions of the Celestial 
Empire, in most respects, remains as he would 
have been, if he had continued to inhabit the 
vallies of Palestine, under the constant and ime 
mediate superintendence of the national chief of 
his religion, the Patriarch of Tiberias. 

® Th learned Baron de Sacy has clearly shown that the 
existing copies of the sacred writings among the Chinew 
Jews, imperfect as they are, are not older than the year 
1620, A.C. Their former sacred books had been destroyed 
first by an inundation of the great Yellow River in 1446, 


afterwards by a fire abuut 1600, and lastly, those they pos- 
sews were greatly damaged by a second isundation in 1642. 


BOORh XX. 
JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Effects of the Great Revolutions in the World, from the 
Sourth to the eighth Century— Restoration of the Persian 
Ringdom and Magian Rehyon—Jews of Mesopotamia— 
Babyloman Talmud — Establishnent of Christianty— 
Attempts at Conversion—Constantine—Julian— Rebuild- 
tng the Temple of Jerusalem— Theodosius and St, Ambrose 
— Conflicts between Jews and Christians—Conversions in 
Minorca and Crete—Tumults in Alexandna—Fall of the 
Patriarchate. 


Tue middle of the third century beheld all Israel 
thus incorporated into their two communities, 
under their Papacy and their Caliphate; the 
great events which succeeded during the five fol- 
lowing centuries, to the end of the seventh, or the 
middle of the cighth, which operated so powerfully 
on the destinies of the whole world, in the east as 
well as in the west, could not but exercise an 
important influence over the condition, and, in 
some respects, the national character of the Jews. 
Our history will assume, perhaps, its most intelli- 
gible form, if we depart in some degree from a dry 
chronological narrative, and survey it in relation 
to the more important of these revolutions in the 
history of mankind. Ist, The restoration of the 
Magian religion in the East, under the great Per- 
sian monarchy, which arose on the ruins of the 
Parthian empire. 2ndly, The establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman empire. 
Srdly, The invasion of the barbarians.  4thly, 
The rise and progress of Mahometanism. 

I. The first of these points we have in some 
degree anticipated. The Prince of the Captivity 
probably rose to power in the interval between the 
abandonment of the Mesopotamian provinces by 
Hadrian, about 118, A. C., and the final decay 
of the Parthian kingdom, about 229, when that 
empire, enfeebled by the conquests of Trajan, and 
by the assumption of independence in the Persian 
province, held, but with a feeble hand, the sove- 
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reignty over its frontier districts. But his more 
splendid state seems to have been assumed after 
the accession of the Persian dynasty. The re- 
appearance of the Magian religion, as the dominant 
faith of the East, after having lain hid, as it were, 
for centuries among the mountains of Iran, is an 
event so singular, that it has scarcely received the 
notice which it deserves in history. It arrested at 
once the progress of Chnistianity in the east, which 
was thrown back upon the western provinces of 
Asia, and upon Europe, not without having re- 
ceived a strong nuck partial tinge from its ap- 
aehewaaty to that remarkable faith. The great 

eresiarch Mancs attempted to blend the two 
systems of belief—an attempt the less difficult, as 
many among the more successful of the early 
heretics had already admitted into their creed the 
rudiments of oriental philosophy, which formed 
the ground-work of Magianism: but Mancs met 
the fate of most conciliators; he was rejected, 
and probably both himself and his prosclytes 
violently persecuted by both partics. In what 
manner the sovereigns of Persia, and their tri- 
umphant priesthood, conducted themselves at first 
towards their Jewish subjects in Babylonia, we 
have little certain intelligence. Some stories, 
which bear the stamp of authenticity, appear to 
intimate persecution. The usage of the Jews in 
burying the dead was offensive to the Magians ; 
and there were certain days in which no igh was 

rmitted to be burning, pete Wa in the Fire 

emples. The Jews were unwillingly constrain -d 
to pay this homage to the Guebre ceremonial. 
It is said that a fire-worslipper came into a room 
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in Pumbeditha, where Abba Bar Hona lay ill, 
and took away the light. R. Jehuda cried out, 
‘‘Oh, merciful Father! take us under thy protec- 
tion, or lead us rather into the hands of the chil- 
dren of Esau’ (the Romans). 

But on the whole their condition must have 
been favourable, as the pomp of their prince, the 
wealth of his subjects, and the flourishing condi- 
tion of the Mesopotamian schools, are strong tes- 
timonies to the equitable and tolerant government 
of their Persian rulers. The oriental cast, which 
many of their opmions had assumed as early as 
the Babylonian captivity, and the prevalence of 
the cabalistic philosophy, which, in its wild ge- 
nealogy of many distinct wons or intelligences, 
emanating from the pure and uncreated light, 
bore a close analogy to the Dualism of the Ma- 
gians ; and its subordinate hierarchy of immaterial 
and spiritual beings, angels, or genu, would har- 
monize more casily with, or at least be less abhor- 
rent from, the prevailing tencts of the Magians, 
than the more inflexible Christianity, which re- 
jected the innovations of Manes. 

The compilation of the Babylonian Talmud, 
as it shows the industry of its compilers, seems to 
indicate likewise the profound peace enjoyed by 
the Jewish masters of the schools. ig great 
work was commenced and finished under the su- 
eens of Rabbi Asche. This celebrated 

ead of the schools introduced a new mode of 
teaching ; his scholars met twice in the year, and 
received each time two portions of the Law and 
of the Mischna, the whole circle of Jewish study, 
which had been divided into sixty parts. Their 
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comments on their appointed task were 
back on the next day of meeting, the best were 
selected and harmonized, and from theee in thirty 
years grew the Gemara, which, with the Mischna, 
forms the Babylonian Talmud, that extraordinary 
monument of human industry, human wisdom, and 
human folly. The reader at each successive ex- 
tract from this extraordinary compilation hesitates 
whether to admire the vein of profound allego- 
rical truth, and the pleasing moral apologue, to 
smile at the monstrous extravagance, or to shud- 
der at the daring blasphemy. The influence of 
the Talmud on European superstitions, opinions, 
and even literature, remains to be traced ; to the 
Jew the Talmud became the magic circle, within 
which the national mind patiently laboured for 
ages in performing the bidding of the ancient and 
mighty enchanters, who drew the sacred line, be- 
yond which it might not venture to pass. 

II. The western Jews must have beheld with 
i ed dismay, and more profound astonishment 
at the mysterious dispensations of Providence, the 
rival religion of Christianity, that apostasy, as 
they esteemed it, from the worship of Jehovah, 
gradually extending over the whole of Europe, 
till at length, under Constantine, it ascended the 
imperial throne, and became the established reli- 
gion of the Roman world. The penod between 
the death of the Patriarch, R Jehuda the Holy, 
and the accession of Constantine to the empire, 
had been barren of important incidents in Jewish 
history. The Patriarchate of Tiberias seems 
gradually to have sunk in estimation: this small 
and spiritual court fell like more splendid and 
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worldly thrones, through the les of the s0- 
vereign for unlimited sway, and the unwillingness 
of the people to submit even to constitutional 
authority. The exactions of the pontiff, and of the 
spiritual aristocracy—the Rabbins, became more 
and more burthensome to the people*. The 
people were impatient even of the custo tax- 
ation. Gamaliel succeeded Jehuda, Jehuda the 
Second, Gamaliel. This pontiff was of an impe- 
rious character ; he surrounded himself with a sort 
of body-guard ; at the same time he was outshone 
by his competitors in learning, Simon Ben Lachea 
and R. Jochanan, whose acknowledged superiority 
tended still farther to invalidate the supremacy of 
the Patriarch. 

A temporary splendour was thrown around the 
Jewish name by the celebrity of Zenobia, the 
famous Queen of Palmyra, who was of Israelitish 
descent. But the Jews of Palestine neither de- 
rived much advantage from the prosperity, nor 
suffered in the fall of that extraordinary woman. 
Her favourite, Paul of Samosata, seems to have 
entertained some views of attempting an union 
between Judaism and Christianity ; both parties 
rejected the unnatural alliance. The Jews ge 
contemptuously of the wise men who came from 
Tadmor, and Paul of Samosata was rejected by 
the orthodox church as an intractable heretic 
On the formal establishment of Christianity, the 


* At a period considerably later, the Apostles of the Pa. 
triaroh are called in a law of Honorius devastators, It is 
asserted in the life of Chrysostum, that the heads of the 
wynugogues were displaced if they did not send in enough 
muney. 
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more zealous Jews might tremble lest the syna- 
gogue ghould be dazzled by the splendour of its 
triumphant competitor, and recognizing the mani- 
fest favour of the Divinity in its success, refuse 
any longer to adhere to a humiliated and hope- 
less cause; while the Chnistians, after having 
gained this acknowledged victory over Paganism, 
might not unreasonably expect that Judaism, less 
strongly opposed to its principles, would relax its 
obstinate resistance, and yield at length to the 
universally acknowledged dominion of the new 
faith. 

But the Rabbinical authority had raised an in- 
surmountable barrier around the synagogue— 
masters of the education, exercising, as we have 
shown, an unceasing and vigilant watchfulness, 
and mingling in every transaction during the 
whole life of each individual ;—still treating their 

resent liumiliation merely as a preparatory trial 

om the ever-faithful God of their fathers, and 
feeding their flock with hopes of a future deliver- 
ance, when they should trample under foot the 
enemy and oppressor ;—cunlisting every passion 
and every prejudice in their cause; occupying the 
studious and inquisitive in the interminable study 
of their Mischna and Talmuds ;—alarming the 
vulgar with the terrors of their interdict; while 
they still promised temporal grandeur as the in- 
alienable, though perhaps late inheritaye of the 
people of Israel; cunsvuling them for its tardy 
approach by the promise of the equally inalicnable 
and equally exclusive privilege of the children of 
Israel—everlasting life in the world to come ;— 
these spiritual leaders of the Jews still repelled, 
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with no great loss, the aggressions of their oppo- 
nents. Atthe same time unhappily the church had 
lost entirely, or in great degree, its most effective 
means of conversion—its miraculous powers, the 
simple truth of its doctrines, and the blameless lives 
of its believers. It substituted authority, and a re- 
gular system of wonder-working, which the Jews, 
who had been less affected than might have been sup- 

osed by the miracles of our Lord and his Apostles, 
fad no difficulty in rejecting, either as manifest 
impostures, or works of malignant and_ hostile 
spirits. In fact, the Rabbins were equal adepts in 
these pious frauds with the Christian clergy, and 
their people, no less superstitious, listened with the 
same avidity, or gazed with the same credulity, on 
the supernatural wonders wrought by their own 
Wise Men, which obscured, at all events neutra- 
lized, the effects of the miracles ascribed to the 
Christian saints. Magical arts were weapons 
handled, as all acknowledged, with equal skill by 
both parties ; the invisible world was a province 
where, though each claimed the advantage in the 
contest, neither thought of denying the power of 
their adversary. A scene characteristic of the 
times is reported to have taken place in Rome ; 
the Iegend, it will easily be credited, rests on 
Christian authority. A conference took place in 
the presence of Constantine and the devout em- 
press-mother, Helena, between the Jews and the 
Christians. Pope Sylvester, then at the height of 
his wonder-working glory, had already triumphed 
in argument over his infatuated opponents, when 
the Jews had recourse to magic. A noted en- 
chanter commanded an ox to be brought forward; 
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he whi into the ear of the animal, which in- 
stantly fell dead at the feet of Constantine. The 
Jews shouted in triumph, for it was the Ham-sem- 
phorash, the ineffable name of God, at the sound 
of which the awe-struck beast had expired. Syl- 
vester observed with some shrewdness, ‘as he 
who whispered the name must be well acquainted 
with it, why does he not fall dead in like manner ?” 
The Jews answered with contemptuous acclama- 
tions—‘* Let us have no more verbal disputations, 
let us come to actions.” ‘ So be it,” said Sylves- 
ter: ** and if this ox comes to life at the name of 
Christ, will ve believe /” They all unanimously 
assented. Sylvester raised his eves to heaven, and 
said with a loud voice—* If he be the true God 
whom I preach, in the name of Christ, arise, oh 
ox, and stand on thy feet.” The ox sprang up, and 
began to move and feed. The lezend proceeds, 
that the whole assembly was baptized. The Chris- 
tians, by their own account, carried on the contest 
in a Jess favourable field than the city of Rome, 
and urged their conquests into the heart of the 
enemy's country. Constantine, by the advice of 
his mother Helena, adorned with great magnifi- 
cence the citv which had risen on the ruins of 
Jerusalem. It had become a place of such splen- 
dour, that Eusebius, in a transport of holy triumph, 
declared that it was the new Jerusalem foretold by 
the prophets. The Jews were probably still inter- 
dicted rom disturbing the peace, or profaning the 
soil of the Christian city, by entering its walls. 
They revenged themselves by rigidly excludin 

every stranger from the four great cities which 
they occupied—Dio Casarea (Sepphoris), Naza- 
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reth, Capernaum, and Tiberias. As it was the 
ambition of the Jews to regain a footing in the 
Holy City, so it was that of the Christians to esta- 
blish a church among the dwellings of the circum- 
cised. This was brought about bv a singular ad- 
venture. Hillel had succeeded his father, Judah the 
Second, in the patriarchate. If we are to believe 
Epiphanius, the Patriarch himself had embraced 
Christianity, and had been secretly baptized on his 
death-bed by a bishop. Joseph, his plivsician, had 
witnessed the scene, which wrought strongly upon 
his mind. The house of Hillel, after his death, 
was kept closely shut up by his suspicious country- 
men; Joseph obtained entrance, and found there 
the Gospel of St. John, the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and the Acts, ina Hebrew translation. He read 
and beheved. When the voung Patriarch, another 
Judah, (the Third,) grew up, Joseph was appointed 
an apostle, or collector of the patriarchal revenue. 
It seems that Christian meckness had not been 
imbibed with Christian faith, for he discharged his 
fimction with unpopular severitv. He was de- 
tected reading the Gospel, hurried to the svyna- 
gogue,and scourged — The bishop of the town (in 
Cilicia) interfered. But he was afterwards seized 
again and thrown into the Cvdnus, from which he 
hardly escaped with his life. This was not the 
wisest means of recovering a renegade ; Joseph 
was publicly baptized, rose high in the favour of 
Constantine, and attained the dignity of Count of 
the Empire. Burning with zeal—it is to be hoped 
not with revenge—he turned all his thoughts to 
the establishment of Christian churches in the 
great Jewish cities. He succeeded under the 
N 2 
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protection of the government, and with the aid of 
a miracle. As he commenced an edifice on the 
site of a heathen temple in Tiberias, the Jews en- 
chanted the lime which was to be used for mortar 
—it would not burn. But Joseph having sanctified 
some water with the sign of the cross, the spell 
was dissolved, and the building arose to the dis- 
comfiture and dismay of his opponents. 

The laws of Constantine, with regard to the 
Jews, throw more real light on their character and 
condition*®. The first of these statutes appears 
to authenticate the carly part of the history of 
Joseph, and was, no doubt, framed in allusion to 
his case. It enacted, that if the Jews should 
stone, or endanger the life of, a Christian convert, 
all who were concerned should be burned alive. 
This statute shows the still fiery zeal of the Jews, 
and their authority within the walls of their own 
synagogue ; nor had they any right to complain, 
if proselytes to the established faith should be 
protected from their violence under the severest 

*nalties. Another more intolerant statute prohi- 

ited all Christians from becoming Jews, under the 
in of an arbitrary punishment; and, six months 
Pefore his death, a third decree was issued by Con- 
stantine, prohibiting Jews from possessing Chris- 
tian slaves. The rcason assigned for this law 
was, that it was unjust that those who had been 
made free by the blood of Christ, should be slaves 
to the murderers of the prophets and of the Son 


* Constantine in a public document declared that it was 
not for the dignity of e Church ty follow that most Aate/ud 
of all people, ews, in the celebration of the Passover. 
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of God. There was another civil law, of great 
importance, affecting the Jews; they were con- 
strained to take upon themselves certain public 
offices, particularly the decurionate, which, from 
the facility with which the Emperor and his pre- 
decessors had granted exemptions, had become 
burdensome. The law, however, shows, that the 
right of the Jews to Roman citizenship was fully 
recognised. The Patriarchs and the Rabbins had 
the same exemption from all civil and military 
offices as the Christian clergy. Inthe markets the 
Jews had their own officers to regulate the price of 
things sold among themselves, and were not sub- 
ject to the ordinary discursor or moderator. 

But still earlier than these statutes of Constan- 
tine, Spain, the fruitful mother and nurse of reli- 
gious persecution, had given the signal for hosti- 
lity towards the Jews, in a decree passed at the 
Council of Elvira (Iiliberis), which is curious, as 
proving that the Jews were, to a great extent, the 
cultivators of the soil in that country. It was a 
custom for the Jewish and Christian farmers and 
peasants to mingle together at the festive enter- 
tainments given at the harvest-home, or other 
periods of rural rejvicing. The Jews were wont 
in devout humility to utter their accustomed grace 
before the feast, that the Almighty would, even in 
the land of the stranger, permit his rains, and 
dews, and sunshine, to fertilize the harvests. The 
Christians appear to have been offended at this, 
apparently very innocent, supplication. The de- 
cree of the council proscribed the meeting of the 
two races at these festivals, and prohibited the 
blessings of the Jew, lest, perhaps, he might render 
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unavailing the otherwise powerful benedictions of 
the Church. 

It is said that the Jews in the East revenged 
themselves for these oppressive laws against their 
brethren, by exciting a furious persecution against 
the Christians, in which the Jews and Mayians 
vied with each other in violence. 

The increased severity of the laws enacted by 
Constantius, the sun and successor of Constan- 
tine, indicates the still darkening spirit of husti- 
lity: but the Jews. unhappilv, gave ample provo- 
cation to the authorities. The hot-headed Isra- 
elites of Alexandria mingled themselves in the 
factions of Arians and Athanasians, which dis- 
tracted that restless citv. They joined with the 
Pagans, on the side of the Arian Bishop, and 
committed frightful excesses, burning churches, 
profaniny them with outrages which Athanasius 
shrinke from relating, and violating consecrated 
Virgins. An insurrection in Judiea, which tenni- 
nated m the destruction of Dio Cwsarea, gave 
another pretext for exaction and oppression. The 
Jews were heavily burthened and taxed: forbid- 
den, under pain of death, from possessing Christian 
slaves, or marrying Christian women; and the 
interdict of Hadrian, which prohibited their ap- 

roach to the Holy City, was formally renewed. 
ese laws likewise throw light on their condition : 
their heavy burthens may indicate that they pos- 
sessed considerable wealth; the possession of 
Christian slaves leads to the same conclusion ; 
and the necessity of the enactment against mar- 
rying Christian women shows, that, in some ranks 
at least, the animosity between the two races had 
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considerably worn away. But the prohibition 
against entcring Jerusalem was still further em- 
bittered, by the distant view of the splendour 
which the new city had assumed. Christian pil- 
grims crowded the wavs which led to the Holy 
City, where the wood of the true cross—the dis- 
covery of which by a singular chance is ascribed 
to a Jew—began to disseminate its inexhaustible 
splinters throurh the Christian world. The church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, built by the Empress 
Helena, rose in lofty state, and crowned the hill 
of Calvary, on which their ancestors had crucified 
Jesus of Nazareth; while the hill of Moriah lay 
desecrated and desolate, as it had been left by the 
plough of the insulting conqueror. 

If then the Jews beheld with jealous alarm the 
rival religion seated on the imperial throne, and 
the votaries of Jesus clothed in the royal purple— 
if they felt their condition gradually becoming 
worse under the statutes of the new emperors—if 
they dreaded still further aggressions on their 
prosperity, they must have looked with no secret 
tnumph to the accession of Julian, the apostate 
from Christianity. Before long their clation was 
still further excited by a letter written from the 
Emperor, addressed to © his brother,” the Patri- 
arch, and the commonalty of the Jews. Julian 
seemed to recognise the unity of God, in terns 
which might satisfy the most zealous follower of 
Moses. He proceeded to denounce their op- 
pressors, condescended to excuse his brother, 
annulled the unequal taxes with which they were 
loaded, and expressed his earnest hope that, on 
his return from the Persian war, the great designs 
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he had formed for their welfare might be fully 
accomplished. The tempora}, as well as the reli- 
ge policy of Julian advised his conciliation of 
the Jews. Could they be lured by his splendid 
promises to embrace his party, the Jews in Meso- 
potamia would have thrown great weight into his 
scale, in his campaign against the Persians ; and 
in his design of depressing Christianity, it was 
important to secure the support of every opposite 
sect. Probably with these views the memorable 
edict was issued for the rebuilding of the temple 
on Mount Moriah, and the restoration of the 
Jewish worship in its original splendour. The 
execution of this project was entrusted, while 
Julian advanced with his ill-fated army to the 
East, to the care of his favourite, Alvpius. 

The whole Jewish world was in commotion ; 
they crowded from the most distant quarters to be 
present and assist in the great national work. 
Those who were unable to come envied their more 
fortunate brethren, and waited in anxious hope 
for the intelligence that they might again send 
their offerings, or make their pilgrimage, to the 
Temple of the God of Abraham, in his holy place. 
Their wealth was poured forth in lavish profusion ; 
and all who were near the spot, and could not 
contribute so amply, offered their personal exer- 
tions: blessed were the hands that toiled in such 
a work ; and unworthy was he of the bloud of 
Israel who would not unlock, at such a call, his 
most secret hoards. Men chcerfully surrendered 
the hard-won treasures of their avarice; women 
offered up the ornaments of their vanity. The 
very tools which were to be employed, were, as it 
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were, sanctified by the service, and were made of the 
most costly materials; some had shovels, mallets 
and baskets of silver; and women were seen 
carrying rubbish in robes and mantles of silk. 
Men, blind from the womb, came forward to lend 
their embarrassing aid; and the aged tottered 
along the ways, bowed beneath the weight of some 
burthen which they seemed to acquire new strength 
to support. The confidence and tnumph of the 
Jews was unbounded: some went so far in their 
profane adulation as to style Julian the Messiah. 
The Christians looked on in consternation and 
amazement. Would the murderers of the Son of 
God be permitted to rebuild their devoted city, 
and the temple arise again from “ the abomination 
of desolation?” Materials had now accumulated 
from all quarters, some say at the expense of the 
Emperor, but that is not probable, considering the 
costly war in which he was engaged. Nor were 
the Jews wanting in ample resources: umber, 
stones, lime, burnt brick, clay, were heaped toge- 
ther in abundant quantities. Already was the 
work commenced; already had they dug down to 
a considerable depth, and were preparing to lay 
the foundations, when suddenly flames of fire 
came bursting from the centre of the hill, accom- 
panicd with terrific explosions. The affrighted 
workmen fled on all sides ; and the labours were 
suspended at once by this unforeseen and awful 
sign. Other circumstances are said to have ac- 
companied this event ; an earthquake shook the 
hill; flakes of fire, which took the form of crosses, 
settled on the dresses of the workmen and specta- 
tors; and the fire consumed even the tools of iron. 
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It was even added that a horseman was seen cas 
reering among the flames, and that the workmen, 
having fled to a neighbouring church, its doors, 
fastened by some preternatural force within, re- 
fused to admit them. These, however, may be 
embellishments, and are found only in later and 
rhetorical writers, but the main fact of the inter- 
ruption of the work by some extraordinary, and, 
as it Was supposed, preternatural interference, rests 
on the clear and Unsuspicious testimony of the 
heathen Ammianus Marcellinus, But. in) can- 
dour, one local circumstance niust be mentioned, 
overlooked by those who Impugn, as well as bv 
those who mamtam. the miracle--bv Gibbon, 
Basnayue, and Lardner—as well as by Warburton. 
It will be remembered, that the hills on which 
Jerusalem stood were deeply and extensively un- 
dermined by subterrancan passayes, On the sur- 
prise of the Temple by Jolin of Gischala, the whole 
party of Eleazar took refuge in these underground 
Chambers. | Numbers of the Zealots lav hidaa samt 
ar caverns under Sion after the capture of the 
city by Titus, and the sudden rising of Simon on 
the hull of the temple, after having descended on 
that of Sion, sufhic ently proves the vast range 
of these mines, which commumeated with each 
other under both hills over which the city spread, 
The falling of the hill of Sion, during the rebellion 
under Barcochab, may also be adduced. In the 
long period of desolation, during which the hill of 
the temple, es ecnuly, lav waste, the outlets of these 
caverns would be choked with rubbish and ram ; 
and the air within become foul and inflammable. 
That these vapours, thus fermenting under the 
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whole depth of the hill, should, as is often the 
case In mines, become accidentally iumited during 
the work, kindle, and explode with violent com- 
bustion and. terrific noise resembling an earth- 
quake, was by no means bevond the ordinary 
course of nature; though it might be far bevond 
the philosophy of a people excited to the highest 
pitch of religious enthusiasm, and already predis- 
posed to consider the place as the chosen scene of 
miraculous interference. Even the fiery crosses 
on the garments might have been phosphoric 
exhalations, really seen, and easily wrought into 
that form by the aweestruck tmagmation of the 
Christians—and preterpatural mterterence would 
hardly be called for to close the doors of a church 
against fuvitives thus under the visible malediction 
of the Deity. 

Nor, indeed, does the muiracle. if we may pre 
sume so to speak, appear necessary for its end; 
for, according to the will of the Divine) Ruler of 
the world, a more appallmie and insuperable ob-« 
stacle mterrupted the unhallowed work. The 
discomfiture of the Jews was completed — and 
the resumption of their labours, could they have 
recovered trom their panic, was for ever broken 
off by the death of Jultan. The emperor seems 
not to have reaped the advantages he expected 
from his attempt to conciliate the race of Israel. 
The Mesopotamian Jews, instead of joining his 
amy, remained fiuthful to their Perstan masters, 
and abandoned such of their cittes as were not 
defensible, On his approach, one of these, Bithra, 
situated among the branches of the Euphrates, 
wus set on fire by his soldiers, and burned twa 
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ashes. The apostate himself fell—the Christian 
world beheld the vengeance of God—the Jew the 
extinction of all his hopes—in the early fate of 
this extraordinary man. 

The short reign of Jovian, whose policy it was 
to reverse all the acts of his predecessor, was op- 
pressive to the Jews—but it was only a passing 
cloud: Valens and Valentinian reinstated the Jews 
and their Patriarch in their former rizhts—vet the 
state of the empire demanded the repeal of their 
most valuable privilege—exemption from the pub- 
lic services. “ Even the clergy,” such is) the 
curious argument of this edict, “are not permitted 
to consecrate themselves to the service of God, 
Without having previously discharged their duty 
to their country. He who would devote himself 
to God, must first find a substitute to undertake 
his share in the public offices.” The Jews could 
not complain, if, admitted to the protection and 
rights of Roman citizenship, they were constrained 
to perform its duties. 

During the declinmmy days of the Roman = em- 
pire, Christianity assumed a more commanding 
influence, and the Jews sometimes became a sub- 
ject of contention between the church and the 
throne. Protected by the emperor as useful and 

rofitable subjects, they were beheld by the more 
intem perate shurelinen with still increasing animo- 
sity. Maximus, an usurper, during his short 
reign, had commanded a synagogue, which had 
been wantonly burned in Rome, to be rebuilt at 
the expense of the community. Theodosius the 
Great renewed a similar edict, on a like occasion, 
and commanded the Bishop of Callinicum, in 
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Osrhoene, to see the work carned into effect. 
The fiery zeal of Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, broke 
out into a flame of indignation. Ina letter to the 
emperor, he declares his disapprobation of such 
outrayes as burning synagoyues : for priests ought 
to be the quellers of turbulence, and strive to 
promote peace, unless, he added, moved by inju- 
rics against their Gud, or contumelies against his 
church. At the same time he asserts that no 
Christian bishop could conscientiously assist in 
building a temple for the circumcised.“ Either 
the bishop will resist or comply: he must be a 
sinner or a imartvr. Perhaps he may be tempted, 

by the hopes of martyrdom, falsely to assert his 
concurrence In the destruction of the synagogue. 

Noble falsehood! I, myself, would willingly as- 
sume the guilt,—I, Lsav, have set this synagowue 
in flames, at Jeast in so farthat 1 have urged on all 
—that there should be no place left in which Christ 
Indenied.” He designated a synagogue as a dwell 
Ing of perfidy—a house of impiety—a_ receptacle 
of insanity—and concluded, in a tone of mingled 
pathetic expostulation and bitter invective, * This 
shall be the inscription of the edifice— A Temple 
of Ungodliness, built from the plunder of the 
Christians.” Not content with addressing this 
letter to the emperor, W ho was then in Milan, he 
thundered against him from the pulpit. Theodo- 
sius had the weakness to yield to the daring church- 
man; the edict was recalled, and the Jews re- 
mained without a synagogue in that city, which, it 
may be observed, was divided by half the empire 
from the diocese of Ambrose. Theodosius, when 
removed from the influence of Ambrose, and 
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brought by the approach of death to higher no- 
tions of Christian justice. issued an edict, which 
secured perfect toleration to the Jews, and con- 
demned to an arbitrary punishment all who 
should burn or plunder their synagogues. 
In the mean time the Patriarchate began to dis- 
lav manifest sims of decay. The Jews were 
seen before heathen tnbunals—not only to decide 
their litigations with Christians, but as a court: of 
appeal against the injustice of their own judicial 
authorities. Men excommunicated had recourse 
to pagan judges, not always inaccessible to bribery, 
to enforce their reinstatement ino the rivhts of 
the svnagogue. A law of Theodosius was passed, 
which recoumized the power of the Patriarchs to 
punish the refractory, members of their own come 
munity. This Jaw was confirmed under Arca- 
he and Honorius: the prefects were forbidden 
om interfering with the judicial courts of the 
Jewish primate. It should seem that, in disputes 
with Christians, both parties were expected to ap- 
pear before the ordmary tnbunals. Another law 
was passed at this period characteristic of the 
times. Tt enacted, that no Jew should be hap- 
tized without strict inquiry, and a sort of previous 
noviciate of good conduct. Some of the more 
worthless Jews had plaved upon the eavcrness of 
the church to obtain proselvtes, and had made a 
regular trade of submitting to baptism in different 
places—by which they, in general, contrived to ob- 
tai handsome remuneration. This was facilitated 
by the numerous sects which distracted the church, 
who vied with each other in the success of their 
proselytism, and rendered detection difficult. A 
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miracle came to the assistance of the law in check- 
ing this nefarious traffic; unfortunately it was 
wrought ina Novatian, not in an orthodox con- 
gregation. When one of these unworthy prose- 
Ivtes presented himself, the indignant water flowed 
awav, and refused to rebaptize one w ho had been 
so frequently baptized before with so little advan- 
tage. 

The clouds of ignorance and barbarism, which 
were darkening over the world, could not but 
spread a deeper gloom over the sullen national 
character of the Jews. The manner in which the 
contest was carried on with the church was not 
calculated to enlighten their fanaticism; nor was 
it hkely that, while the world around them was 
sinking fast into unsocial ferocity. of manners, 
they should acquire the gentleness and humanity 
of civilization. No doubt the more imtempera 
members of the synagogue, when they might do 
securely, would revenge themselves. by insult or 
any other means of hostility i in their power, against 
the « avgressions of the C hurch : though probably 
much would be construed into msult, which was 
not intended to give offence, it argues no great 
knowledge of Jewish character, or indeed of hu- 
man nature, to doubt but that great provocation 
was given by the turbulent disposition of the 
Israchites. It is a curious fact, and must have 
tended greatly to darken the spirit of animosity in 
the dominant Church against the Jews, that when- 
ever occasion offered, they sided w ith the Arian 
faction ; while the Arians were in general more 
tolerant towards the worshippers of the undivided 
Unity of God, than the Catholic Church. In the 
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religious factions in Alexandria, we have seen 
them espousing the part of the Arian bishop 
against Athanasius: and of all the sovereigns 
during this period, none were more friendly to 
the Jews than the Arian Gothic kings of Italy. 
It was about the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury, that great, and probably not groundless, 
offence, was taken at the public and tumultuous 
manner in which the Jews celebrated the feast of 
Purim, and their deliverance under Esther. Not 
content with beating the benches of the syna- 
gogue with stones and mallets, and utteriny the 
most dissonant cries each time the evecrated name 
of Haman was pronounced, they proceeded to 
make a public exhibition of the manner in which 
the enemics of their nation might expect to be 
treated. They erected a gibbet, on which a 
gure, representing Haman, was suspended, and 
ed with every kind of indignity. Probably 
lasphemous expressions against all other Hamans 
might occasionally break forth. The Christians 
looked with jealous horror on that which they 
construed into a profane, though covert repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is said, the gibbet was made in the funn of 
a cross, with the body suspended upon it in 
like manner to that which was now becoming the 
universal object of adoration. No wonder if the 
two parties met in furious collision, and if the 
peace of the empire demanded the intervention 
of authority to put an end to these indecent 
scenes. By a law of Theodosius the Second, 
these festivals were prohibited. In Macedonia, 
Dacia, and Illyria, these or similar causes of con- 
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tention gave rise to violent tumults between the 
Jews and Christians. The synagogues were 
burned in many places. Theodosius commanded 
the prefect, Philip, to execute the law with the 
strictest impartiality: not to suffer the Jews to 
insult or show disrespect to the Christian religion, 
vet by no means to interfere with the free exer- 
cise of their own faith. In Svria these animosities 
led to still worse consequences. At a place called 
Inmestar, between Chalcis and Antioch, some 
drunken Jews began, in the public streets, to 
mock and blaspheme tlie name of Christ. They 
went so far as to erect a cross, and fastened a 
Christian boy to it, whom they scourged so un- 
mercifully that he died. The offenders were 
justly punished with exemplary rigour; but the 
feud left a rankling hatred in he: hearts of the 
Christians. Some years after, they rose and | 
dered a synayogue in Antioch. The Ron 
governor espoused the cause of the Jews, this 
time the unoffending victims of wanton animosity ; 
and by an ordinance of the emperor, the clergy 
were commanded to make restitution. But they 
found an advocate in the celebrated Simeon Sty- 
lites, so called from his passing his life on the top 
of a slender column, sixty feet high. Theodosius 
could not resist the intercession of this saintly 
personage, to whom he wrote under the title of 
the ‘‘ Holy Martyr in the Air’—carnestly solicit- 
ing his prayers. The order of restitution was 
annulled—the just prefect recalled. It is possible, 
however, that the synagogue in question may 
have been built in violation of a law of the em- 
VOL. HI. oO 
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pare. which prohibited the erecting anv new edi- 
fees for Jewish worship. 

Perhaps unfortunately, as encouraging them to 
pursue such violent means of conversion, the 
Christians in the island of Minorca, bv means of 
the conflagration of a synagogue, obtained a sige 
nal triumph—the baptism of all the Jews in the 
Inland. We have the account of this transaction 
on the authority of the Bishop himself, and it pre- 
rents a singular picture of the times. The pious 
Severus was sorely grieved, that in an island 
where, though more uscfal annnals abounded, 
wolves and foxcs were not pemnitted to exist ; 
where, though snakes and scorpions were found, 
vet, miraculously he would suppose, they were 
deprived of their venom, the Jews should be so 
numerous and wealthy in the two largest towns of 
‘he island—particularly in, Magona, now Mahon. 

ng had he desired to engage in a holy warfare 
against this unbelieving race. He was at length 
encouraged to hope for victory by the arrival of 
the relics of the Martyr Stephen,* which were left 
in the island by the celebrated Orosius. In a 
short time the conflict began, and perpetual dis- 
putations took place; the Christians headed by 
their Bishop, the Jews by a certain Theodorus, a 
man of acknowledged eminence in Rablinical 
learning, and of such consequence in the place 


* A Jew playsa conspicuons part in the discovery of these 
relicea—no less a person than Gamahel himself, the teacher 
of St. Paul, who aygwared in a vision to Lucian, head of a 
monastery, at Caphargamals in Palestine. ‘These relics 


were of sovercign efficacy nm checking the Pelagian heresy. 
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as to have filled the office of defender of the 
city, 

The Christians, if we are to believe the Bishop, 
thought only of spiritual means of attack, persua- 
sion, argument, with whatever miracles the relics 
of St. Stephen might vouchsafe to throw into their 
scale. The Jews had laid up in their synagogue 
more carnal weapons, stones, clubs, ATTOWS, and 
other arms. Encouraged by two visions, the 
Bishop set off at the head of all his flock from 
Immona, and marched in the highest spirits to 
Mavona, where he sent a summons of defiance to 
Theodorus and the Jews to meet him at the church. 
The Jews excused themselves because it was the 
Sabbath—and they could not enter an unclean 
place on that day. The Bishop immediately 
offered to meet them on their own ground, the 
svnagoyue. They stilldeclined the contest, bug 
surrounded the house, in which the Bishop was, in 
great numbers. The Bishop mildly expostulated 
with them for havimg laid up arms in their syna- 
gogue. They denied the fact, and offered to con- 
firm their assertion with an oath. ‘ No need of 
oaths,” replied the Bishop, ** let us satisfy our 
own eyes’—and immediately he set forward with 
his whole troop, singing a verse of the ninth 
Psalm, “ Their memory hath perished with a loud 
notae ;* but the Lord eudureth for ever.” The 
Jews gladly joined in the Psalm, applving it, no 
doubt, with a very different meaning. A tray began 
in the streets through some Jewish women throwing 


* These words will not be found in the Enzlish trans 
lation ; they appear in the Vulgate. 
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stones from the windows. The Bishop could not 
restrain his flock, who rushed furiously in. No 
blood was shed on cither side, except of an Achan 
mn the Christian party, who endeavoured to pur- 
lom some valuable effects, and had his head broken 
by a stone from his own friends ; but the Chris- 
tians became masters of the svnagogue, and set it 
on fire, with all its furniture, except the books of 
the Law and the articles of silver. There is no 
mention of arms having been discovered. The 
books were carried in reverential triumph to the 
church—the silver restored. The Christians re- 
turned, singing Psalms of thanksgiving, to their 
church. Three days after, the Jews assembled 
within the melancholy ruins of their religions 
house—the Christians also crowded in, and Theo- 
dorus began an eloquent vindication of the Law— 
he argued, he confuted all objections—he poured 
contempt on his opponents, who, by the confes- 
sion of the Bishop, were so utterly discomfited as 
to look for help to heaven alone against this ob- 
stinate gamsayer. No miracle, however, was 
vouchsafed, and they owed their triumph to pure 
accident. They all began to cry with one voice, 
‘+ Theodorus, believe in Christ?’ The Jews mis 
took the words, and thought it was a shout of 
triumph, ‘* Theodorus believes in Christ!’ They 
dispersed on all sides. Women tore their hair, 
a cried in bitter desperation, ‘6 Oh, Theodorus, 
what hast thou done!” the men fied away to the 
woods and rocks. Theodorus, entirely deserted 
and left alone, had not strength of mind to resist. 
Reuben, the first of the Jews who had been con- 
verted, argued with him, and laid before him the 
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alvantages which might attend his becoining a 
Christian. The Rabbi yielded to these unworthy 
motives; the example of his defection was fol- 
lowed, and the Jews were generally baptized. 
The triumphant Bishop strongly recommended to 
his brethren the laudable example of his own zeal 
and success—an example which, as far as burning 
the synagogues, they seem to have heen apt 
enough to adopt; for an express law appears to 
have been required from Honorius to prohibit 
these acts of violence. 

The conversion of many Jews in Crete reflects 
more credit on the humanity of the Christians, 
While it shows the wild and feverish fanaticism 
which still lav deep within the hearts of the Jews, 
ready to break forth at the first excitement of 
those uneatinguishable hopes which were alike 
their pride, their consolation, and their ruin. 
Among the numerous and wealthy Tsraclites who 
Inhabited that fertile island, an impostor appeared, 
Who either bore or assumed the name of Moses. 
Ife announced himself as the successur of the 
ereat Lawgiver, and for a whole year travelled 
about the island, persuading his credwous coun- 
trymen to abandon their possessions and their 
farms to follow his guidance. They listened ; 
they relaxed their usual industry, and neglected 
their labours, under the fond hope of speedily ob- 
taining possession of a more fertile land, that of 
milk and honey. The appointed time came, and 
at the call of Moses they crowded forth by thou- 
sands; for he had proclaimed that, like the Red 
Sea of old, the deep Mediterranean would be 
turned to dry land before them. At the dawn of 
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day they followed him blindly to the top of a lofty 
promontory, from whence he commanded them to 
throw themselves down—the foremost obeved, 

they were dashed to pieces against the rocks, or 
sank into the unobedient waves. Many perished, 
more would have shared their fate, but for some 
fishing-craft and merchant vessels belonging to 
the Christians, who showed the utmost activity in 
saving the lives of their deluded countrymen ; and, 
by holding up the bodies of the drowned, pre- 
vented the rest from following their fatal example. 
The Jews, at length disabused, turned to revenge 
themselves on their leader—but he had disap- 
peared; no doubt he had secure a place of re- 
treat, probably with some of the fruits of jis im- 
posture. Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, 
cannot disguise his suspicion, that he was a devil 
who assumed a human form for the destruction of 
those unhappy people. But many of the Jews, 
heartily ashamed of their own credulity, and struck 
with the brotherly kindness of the Christians, 
adopted the faith of love and charity. 

We must revert to Alexandria, ever the most 
fatal scene of Jewish turbulence and Jewish cala- 
mity.§ Yet no calamity could induce this gain- 
loving people to abandon that ereat emporium of 
commerce. Rarely have we directed our atten- 
tion to the city of Alexandria, but we have seen 
its streets flowing with the blood of thousands of 
Jews; at our next view we always find them re- 
established in immense nuinbers, and in inex- 
haustible opulence. To the old feuds between 
Greeks and Jews in this city, noted at all tunes 
for its fierce and mutinous spirit, had succeeded 
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those of the different sects of Christians, and of 
the Christians, Pagans, and Jews. Even holy 
bishops were not superior to the violence which 
the fiery climate seemed to infuse into the veins 
of these * children of the Sun ;”’ the records of the 
Alexandrian Church present, perhaps, the most 
unchristian page in Christian history. At this 
period the city was rent into factions on a sub- 
ject, all-important i in those davs. the merits of the 
dancers in the public exhibitions. These enter- 
tainments usually took place on the Jewish sab- 
bath, and on that idle day the theatre was thronged 
with Jews, who preferred this profane amusement 
to the holy worship of their svnagogue. Violent 
collisions of the ditlerent factions perpetually took 
place, which rarely terminated without bloodshed. 
Orestes, Prefect of Alexandria, determined to re- 
press these sanguinary tunults, and ordered his 
police regulations to be suspended in the theatre®. 
Certain partizans of Cyril, the Archbishop, entered 
the theatre with the innocent design, according to 
Socrates, on whose partial authority the whole 
affair rests, of reading these ordinances ; among 
the rest, one Eherax, a low schoolmaster, a man 
conspicuous as an adherent of the archbishop, 
whom he was wont frequently to applaud by 
clapping his hands (the usual custom in the 
Church), whenever he preached. © From what 
cause does not appear, but the Jews considered 
theinselves insulted by his presence, aud raised an 


* Perhaps these regulations might appomt different days 
for the ditterent evcuen of the people to attend the theatre ; 
—this supposition would make the story more clear. 
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outcry that the man was there only to stir up a 
tumult. Orestes. jealous of the archbishop, who 
had usurped on the civil authority, ordered Hierax 
to be seized and scourged. Cyril sent for the 
principal Jews, and threatencd them with ex- 
emplary vengeance if they did not cause all tu- 
mults against the Christians to cease. The Jews 
determined to anticipate their adversaries :— having 
put on rings of palm-bark that they might distin- 
guish each other in the dark, they suddenly ,at the 
dead of night, raised a cry of fire about the great 
church, called that of Alexander. The Christians 
rose, and rushed from all quarters to save the 
church. The Jews fell on them, and massacred on 
all sides. When dav dawned, the cause of the 
uproar was manifest. The militant archbishop 
Instantly took arms, attacked with a formidable 
force the svnagogues of the Jews, slew many, 
drove the rest out of the city, and plundered their 


property. 

The » strong part which Orestes took against the 
archbishop, and his regret at the expulsion of the 
thriving and industrious Jews from the citv, seems 
to warrant a suspicion that the latter were not 
80 entirely without provocation. Both, however, 
sent representations to the emperor; but, pro- 
bably before he could interfere, the feud between 
the implacable prefect and the archbishop grew 
to a greater height. Cyril, it is said, on one oce 
casion advanced to mect his adversary, with the 
Gospel in his hand, asa sign of peace; but Orestes, 
suspecting probably that he had not much of its 
spirit in his heart, refused this offer of conciliation. 
There were certain monks who lived in the moun- 
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tains of Nitria. These fiery champions of the 
church seized their arms, and poured into the city 
to strenuthen the faction of the Patriarch. Em- 
boldened by their presence, Cyril openly insulted 
Orestes—called him heathen, idolater, and many 
other opprobrious names. In vain the prefect 
protested that he had been baptized by Atticus, a 
bishop in Constantinople. A man, named Am- 
monius, hurled a great stone at his head: the 
blood gushed forth, and his affrighted attendants 
dispersed on all sides. But the character of 
Orestes stood high with the inhabitants. The 
Alexandrian populace rose in defence of their 
Prefect; the monks were driven from the city, 
Ammonius tortured, and put to death. Cyril 
commanded his body to be taken up, patd him all 
the honours of a martyr, and declared that he had 
fallen a victim to his righteous zeal in defence of 
the church. Even Socrates seems to shrink from 
relating this unchristian conduct of the Patriarch. 
Cyril hinself was ashamed, and glad to bury the 
transaction in oblivion. Before long, however, 
his adherents perpetrated a more inhuman deed 
even than the plunder and expulsion of the Jews: 
it must be related, to show the ferocious character 
of their antagonists. There was a woman, named 
Hypatia, of extraordinary learnmy, and deeply 
versed in the Platonic philosophy. She lived in 
great lutunacy with Orestes, and was suspected of 
encouraging him in his hostility to the Patriarch. 
This woman they seized, dragged her from her 
chariot, and, with the most revolting indecency, 
tore her clothes off, and then rent her limb from 
limb, By another account Cyril himself is ace 
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cused as having instigated, from jealousy of the 
fair Platonist’s numerous hearers, this horrible act. 
It is grievous to add, that, through bribes and in- 
terest at the imperial court, the affair remained 
unpunished : nor do we hear that the Jews ob- 
tained either redress, or restoration to their homes 
and property. 

We gladly avert our eves to catch a few occa- 
sional gleams of better fecling among the Christian 
hierarchy towards the subjects of our history. It 
is related that such was the spirit of love produced 
by the example of the goud Hilary, in his diocese 
of Poitiers, in Gaul, that at lis funeral the Israel- 
ites were heard chanting in Hebrew their mourn- 
ful psalins of lamentation for the Christian Bishop. 
Many traits of fnendiv feeling, and of amicable 
correspondence with respectable Jews, occur in 
the clegant works of Sidontus Apollinaris. 

In the mean time the Jewish patriarchate, after 
having exercised its authority for nearly three 
centuries, expired in the person of Gamalicl. — Its 
fail had been prognosticated by many visible signs 
of decay and dissolution. The Jews, ever more 
and more dispersed, became probably a less influ- 
ential part of the population in Palestine ; at least, 
those in the Holy Land bore a less proportion tothe 
numbers scattered throughout the world ; and thus 
the bonds of authority over the more remote com- 
munities gradually relaxed. A law of Hlonorius 
gave a signal blow to its opulence: it prohibited 
the exportation of the annual tribute from Rome, 
probably frum the Western Empire. Five years 
after, it is true, this law was repealed, and the 
Patriarch resumed bis rights; but the Jews were 
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deprived, by another statute. of the agency—an 
office, now apparently become lucrative, which 
their active habits of trade enabled them to fill 
with great advantage to themselves. At length, 
a law of Theodosius, which has been differently 
understood, either stripped the Patnarch of the 
honorary title of Prefect, which had been assigned 
to him by former emperors, and thus virtually de- 
stroved his authority, or as some—inaccurately, 
we conceive suppose, expressly abolished he 
office. The crime imputed to the Patriarch was 
his erecting new synagogues, In defiance of the 
imperial laws. At all events, Gamalicl—even if 
after this statute he maintained the empty name 
of Patriarch——at his death had no successor; and 
this spiritual monarchy of the West was for ever 
dissoly ed It may he said that the dominion 
passed into the hands of the Rabbinical aristo- 
eracy. The Jerusalem ‘Talmud had already been 
compiled, as a new code: it embodied and pre- 
served the learning of the schools in| Palestine, 
which. before the tall of the Patriarchate, had 
almost come to an end. But the later compila- 
tion, the “Palmud of Babylon, eclipsed the more 
Obseare and less perfect ‘work of the Palestinian 


Jews, and became the law and the religion of the 
Whole race of Israel. 
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Tue irruption of the Northern Barbarians during 
the latter half of the fourth to about the end of 
the fifth century, so completely disorzanized the 
whole frame of society, that the condition of its 
humblest members could not but be powerfully 
influenced by the total revolution in the govern- 
ment, in the possession of the soil, and in the 
social character of all those countries which were 
exposed to their inroads. The Jews were widely 
dispersed im all the provinces on which the storm 
fell—in Belgium, along the course of the Rhine 
—in such parts of Germany as were civilized—in 
Gaal, Italy, and Spain. Of their original progress 
into these countries, history takes no notice ; for 
they did not migrate in swarms, or settle in large 
bodies, but sometimes as slaves, following the 
fortunes of their masters; sometimes as single 
enterprising traders, they travelled on and ad- 
vanced as convenience or profit tempted, till they 
reached the verge of civilization. On them the 
successive inroads and conquests of the Barbarians 
fell much more lightly than on the native inhabit- 
ants. Attached to no fixed residence, with little 
interest in the laws and usages of the different 
provinces ; rarely encumbered with landed pro- 
perty, or with immoveable effects, sojourners, not 
settlers, denizens rather than citizens, they could 
retreat, before the cloud burst, to the more secure 
and peaceful dwellings of their brethren, and bear 
with them the most valuable portion of their 
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goods. True citizens of the world, they shifted 
their quarters, and found new channels for their 
trade as fast as the old were closed. But the 
watchful son of Israel fled to return again, in 
order that he might share in the plunder of the 
uncircumcised. Through burning towns and 
ravaged fields he travelled, regardless of the sur- 
rounding misery which enveloped those with whom 
he had no ties of attachment ;—if splendid cities 
became a prev to the flames,. or magnificent 
churches lav in ashes, his meaner dwelling was 
abandoned without much regret, and with no 
serious loss; and even his synagogue might 
perish in the common rum, without either deeply 
wounding the religious feelings of the worship- 
pers, who had no peculiar local attachment to 
the spot, or inflicting any very grievous loss on a 
community who could re-establish, at no great 
expense, their humble edifice. If, indeed, indi- 
viduals experienced considerable losses, their whole 
trading community had great opportunities of re- 
imbursement, which they were not likely to over- 
look or neglect in the wild confusion of property 
which attended the conquests of the invaders. 
Where battles were fought, and immense plunder 
fell into the power of the wandering Barbarians, 
the Jews were still at hand to traffic the worthless 
and glittering baubles with which ignorant savayes 
are delighted, or the more useful, but compara- 
tively cheap instruments and weapons of iron and 
brass, for the more valuable commodities, of 
which they knew not the price or the use. These, 
by the rapid and secret correspondence which, 
po doubt, the Israelites had already established 
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with their brethren in every quarter of the world, 
were transported into more peaceful and un- 
plundered regions, which still afforded a market 
for the luxuries and ornaments of life. As to the 
particulars of this commerce, we have no certain 
Information, as, in truth, the fact rests rather on 
inference than on positive data; but if it existed 
tu the extent we believe, it must have been highly 
lucrative, when the venders were icnorant bar- 
barians, and the purchasers intelligent, and, pro- 
bably, not over-scrupulous traders, well acquainted 
with the price which every article would bear in 
the different markets of the civilized world. Nor 
in It hnprobable that, by keeping alive the spirit 
of conunerce, Which might otherwise have become 
utterly extinct amid the general insecurity, the 
interruption of the usual means of connnunicas 
tion, and the occupation of the roads by wild 
marauders, they conferred a great advantage on 
society, by promoting the civilization of these 
wild) and warlike hordes. But we have ample 
evidence that one great branch of commerce tell 
ilimost entirely into the hands of the Jews—ithe 
luternal slave-trade of Europe. [tis impossible 
to suppose but that this strange state of things 
must have inspired a sort of revengeful satisfac- 
tion into the ind of the zealous Israclite. While 
lis furmer masters, or, at least, his rulers, the 
Christians, were wailing over their desolate fields, 
their ruined churches, their pillaged monasteries, 
their violated convents, he was growing rich amid 
the general ruin, and, perhaps, either purchasing 
for his own domestic service, at the cheapest price, 
the fairest youths, and even high-born maidens, 
VOL. III. P 
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or driving his gangs of slaves to the different 
markets, where they still bore a price. The 
Church beheld this evil with avowed grief and 
indignation. In vain popes issued their rescripts, 
and councils uttered their imterdicts; the ne- 
cessitv for the perpetual renewal both of the 
admonitions of the former, and the laws of the 
latter, show that they had not the power to re- 
press a practice which they abhorred. The 
language of their edicts was, at first, just and 
moderate. The Christians had, probably, the 
wisdom to perceive that, however apparently dis- 
graceful to their cause, and productive of much 
misery, it had also its advantages, in mitigating 
the horrors and atrocities of war. Servitude 
was an evil, particularly when the Christian was 
enslaved to an Infidel or a Jew, but it was the 
only alternative to avoid massacre. Conquering 
savages will only respect human life, where it 
is of value as a disposable article—they will make 
capuves only where captives are useful and 
saleable. In the mterior of Africa, it may be 
questionable how far the slave-trade increases or 
allavs the barbarity of warhke tribes. No doubt 
many marauding expeditions are undertaken, and 
even wars between different tribes and nations 
entered into, with no other motive or object of 
plunder except the miserable bemys which sup- 
ply the slave-marts; but where the war arises 
from other causes, it would probably terminate 
in the relentless cxterinination of the conquered 
party, if they were not spared, some may say, and 
with justice, for the more pitiable fate of being 
carried across the desert as a marketable comino- 
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dity. But with the northern tribes, the capture 
of slaves was never the primary object of their 
invasions ; they moved onward either in search of 
new settlements, or propelled by the vast mass of 
increasing population among the tribes bevond 
them: at this period, therefore. this odious com- 
merce must have greatly tended to mitigate the 
horrors of war, which the state of societv rendered 
inevitable. 

From the earliest period after Christianity as- 
sumed the reins of the empire, the possession of 
Christian slaves by the circumcised had offended 
the dominant party. Constantine issued a severe 
law, which prolubited the Jews, under pain of con- 
fiscation of property, from having a Christian 
slave ; but this law was either never executed, or 
fell into disuse. A law of Honorius only prohi- 
bited the conversion of Christian slaves to Judaism, 
not interfering with, or rather fully recognising, 
their right of property in their bondsmen. After 
the evil had grown, through the incessant barbaric 
wars, to a much vreater magnitude, the Council of 
Orleans (A.C. 540) took the lead, but with great 
fairness and moderation, in the laudable attempt 
to alleviate its baneful effects on the religious as 
well as the temporal state of the slave. ‘That as- 
sembly enacted, ** Thatif a slave was commanded 
to perform any service Mcompatible with his reli- 
gion, and the master proceeded to punish him for 
disobedience, he might find an asylum in any 
church: the clergy of that church were on no ac- 
count to give him up, but to pay his full value to 
the master.” The fourth council of the same 
place (A.C. 541) goes further: “ If a slave under 
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such circumstances should claim the protection of 
any Christian, he is bound to afford it, and to re- 
deem the slave ata fair price.” Further: “ Any 
Jew who makes a proselyte to Judaism, or takes 
a Christian slay e to himself (probably as wife or 
concubine), or iv the promise of freedom bribes 
one bor a Christian to furswear. his faith, and 
embrace Judaisin, loses his property in the slave. 
The Christian who has accepted his freedom on 
such terms, shall not presuine to fulfil the condi- 
tion, for a born Christian who embraces Judaism 
is unworthy of libertv.”) The first Council of Ma- 
con (A.C. 582) enacts, * That according to the 
laws, both ecclesiastical and civil, the conditions 
by which a Christian, either as a captive In war 
or by purchase, has become slave to a Jew, must 
be respected. But since complaints have arisen 
that Jews living in the great and small towns have 
been so shameless as to refuse a fair price for the 
redemption of such bondsmen, no Christian can 
be compelled to remain in’ slavery; but every 
Christian has a right to redeem ( Rea slaves 
at the price of iwelk e solidi® (to such a price had 
human life fallen,) cither to restore them to free 
doin, or to retain them as his own slaves ; for it 
were unjust that those whom our Saviour has re- 
deemed by his blood, should groan in the fetters 
of his persecutors.”” These laws produced little 
eflect ; for in the first place they calculated, far 
beyond the character of the age, on the predomi- 
nance of Chistian charity over the love of lucre, 


* According to the calculation adupted by Gibbon for 
this period, alwut 366, of vur moncy. 
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both in the clergy and the laity. Besides, the 
whole administration of law had fallen into the 
worst disorder. Every province or district had its 
separate jurisdiction ; no uniformity of system 
could prevail ; and where the commonalty, many 
of the administrators of the law, and even the 
clergy, cowd neither write nor read, the written 
rescripts of councils were often but a dead letter. 

The fourth Council of Toledo (A.C. 633) recog- 
nized the practice of Jewish slave-ealing as in 
full force. ‘The tenth at the saine place (A.C. 655) 
complains that * even the clergy, in defiance of 
the law, sold captives to Jews and heathens.” At 
the close of the sixth century, one of the wisest 
and most hunane pontiffs filled the Papal chair, 
Gregory the First. The Pope in his pastoral let- 
ters alternately denounces, bewails, and by autho- 
ritative rebuke and appeal to the better feelin: 25, 
endeavours to suppress, this * cruel and impious” 

traflic, which still existed in Italy, Sicily, and the 
South of France. He writes to Fortunatus, * that 
he has received an account that a Jewish mis- 
creant has built an altar, and forced or bribed his 
Christian slaves to Worship upon it.” ‘Phe prefect 
was directed to inflict corporal chastisement on 
the offender, and to cause all the slaves to receive 
their freedom. The next year he writes to Ve- 
nantius, Bishop of Luni, in Tuscany, rebuking 
him for permitting Christian slaves to come into 
the power of Jewish masters, contrary to his duty. 

Those who had been long in the possession of 
such masters, were to ae considered as villains 
uttached to the suil (the Jews, it should seem, 
were considerable landed proprietors or cultivators 
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of the land in Italy). But if the Jew resisted, or 
abused his seignorial right to transplant the slave 
from the soil to which he belonged. he was to 
lose his lease of land, as well as his right over the 
slave. Gregory distinguishes between the pos- 
session and the trade in slaves. No Jew or 
heathen, who was desirous of becoming a Chris- 
tian, was to be retamed in slaverv. Lest the Jew 
should complain that he 1s robbed of jus property, 
this rule is to be observed :-—it heathen slaves, 
bought as an article of trade. within” three 
months after the sale, and before they find another 
purchaser, wish to embrace © hristianitv, the Jew 
shall receive the full price from a Christian slave- 
purchaser: if after that time. he shall imme- 
diately obtain his freedom, as it is evident thatthe 
Jew keeps him not tor sale, but for service. This 
was, as it were—within the dommions of the 
Papacy, at least, almost bordering on his own 
particular diocese. In the Galle provinces, as 
probably his power was less implicitly acknow- 
Jedged, 80 his tone Is less peremptory. — The slaves 
mm such cases were to be repurchased out of the 
goods of the Church. Gregory writes to Can- 
didus, a presbyter in Gaul ;—* Dommnic, the bearer 
of this letter, has with tears made known to us, 
that his four brothers have been bought by the 
Jews, and are at present their slaves at Narbonne. 
We direct you to make inquiry inte the transac- 
tion, and, if it be true, to redeem them at a proper 
price, which you will charge in your accounts, 
1. ¢. deduct from the annual payment made to 
Rome.” ‘Three years earlier he writes to Janu- 
arius, bishop or Cagliari, in Sardinia, rebuking 
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him, because certain slaves, belonging to Jews, 
who had taken refuge in a church, had been given 
up to the unbelievers. He here declares ‘+ that 
every slave so secking baptism becomes free, 
and the treasures of the poor (2. ¢. the goods of 
the Church) are not to suffer ne for their 
redemption.” 

There is a very curious letter to Fortunatus, 
bishop of Naples, approving his ardent zeal in 
favour of Christian slaves bought by the Jews in 
the Gallic provinces. The Pontiff had intended 
entirely to interdict the trade. But a certain Jew, 
Basilius, with several others, had waited upon him, 
and stated that this trathe was recognized by the 
judicial authorities, and that it was only by acci- 
dent that Christian slaves were bought among the 
heathen. Ino ao solenm tone, the Pout? thus 
writes to Thierri and Theodebert. Kings of the 
Franks, and to Queen Brunehaut:— We are in 
amazement that, in your kingdom, Jews are per- 
mitted to possess Christian slaves. For what are 
Chnistians but members of Christ's body. who, as 
ve know—as we all know, ts their head? Is it 
not most inconsistent to honour the head, and to 
allow the members to be trampled on by his ene- 
mics? We entreat your Majesties to expel this 
haneful traflic from your dominions—so will ye 
show yourselves true worshippers of Almighty 
God, by delivering his faithful from the hands of 
their adversaries.” Another letter of Gregory to 
Leo, bishop of Catania in Sicily, establishes the 
curious fact, that the Samaritans were likewise 
widely dispersed, and shared this traflic with the 
Jews :—* A circumstance, both revulting and con- 
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trary to the Jaw, hath been made known to us—a 
circumstance, if true, worthy of the strongest re- 
probation and the heaviest punishment. We 
understand that certain Samaritans resident at 
Catania buy heathen slaves. whom they are so 
daring as to circumcise. You must investigate 
this affair with Impartial zeal, take such slaves 
under the protection of the Church, and not suffer 
these men to receive any repavment. Besides 
this loss. they must be punished to the utmost ex- 
tremity of the law.” According to the Roman 
law, which still prevailed in Sicily, the penalty of 
circumcising slaves was death and confiscation of 
property. In all other respects, this wise and vir- 
tuous Pontiff religiously maintained that tolerance 
towards the Jews which they enjoyed, with few 

exceptions. during this period of confusion ; and 
even for some time after the conversion of the 
barbarian monarchs to Christianity. For all this 
time the Church was either sadly occupied in 
mourning over the ravages which enveloped the 
clergy and the people in common ruin, or more 
nobly in imparting to the fierce conquerors the 
humanizing and civilizing knowledge of Christia- 
nity. It had not the power,—we trust, in these 
times of adversity, that best school of Christian 
Virtue, not the will—to persecute. There is a 
remarkable picture of the state of the Jews in 
Africa, in a tract printed among the works of St. 
Augustine, called the “ Altercation between the 
Synagogue and the Church.” The date of this 
record is uncertain ; but it seems earlier, rather than 
later, as Basnage supposes, than the Vandal con- 
quest of that region. The Synagogue maintains 
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that ‘* it is neither the slave nor the servant of the 
Church, since her sons are free; and instead of 
being constrained to wear fetters and other marks of 
servitude, have full liberty of navigation and of 
commerce.” This seems to indicate considerable ex- 
tent of trade. On the other hand, the Church re- 
joins thatthe Synagogue is obliged to pay tribute to 
the Christians, that a Jew cannot pretend to the 
empire, or to become a count (comes) or governor 
of a province ; that he cannot enter into the senate 
or the army; that he is not even received at the 
tables of men of rank; and that if he is allowed 
the means of obtaining a livelihood, it is only to 
prevent his perishing of hunger. Theodoric, the 
Arian Gothic king of Italy, it has already been 
observed, openly protected the Jews. His secre- 
tary, C nasioloeiis, prompted and encouraged this 
enlightened policy. The king lost no opportunity 
of expressmg his opinion, “that the Israelites 
showed an excessive zeal for the goods and for 
the peace of this world, while they lost all thought 
of immortality; but he discountenanced and re- 
pressed all insult and violence. He reproved the 
senate of Rome, because on account of some pri- 
vate quarrel the synagogue had been bumed. 
He strongly rebuked the clergy of Milan, who 
had endeavoured to make themselves masters of a 
synagogue and all its property. He repressed the 
people of Genoa, who had abrogated all the privi- 
leges of the Jews, long resident among them—had 
risen, pillaged, and unroofed the svnayogue. The 
king cirected that the Israclites should be rein- 
stated in their privileges, and permitted to rebuild 
their synayogue, provided that it was a plain 
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building, and covered no larger space of ground 
than their former one. This was at the end of 
the fifth centurv. It was about the end of the 
sixth that the Pope himself assumed the saintly 
office of protector of the oppressed. From se- 
veral of the letters of Gregory the First, it appears 
that the Jews had laid their grievances before him 
in person, and obtained redress. He severely 
rebuked those whose intemperate zeal had led 
them to insult the synagogues, by placing the 
umages of the Virgin and the crucified Redeemer 
within their walls; vet he was by no means re- 
miss in his attempts to convert these unbelievers. 
The tyrannical and bloody Chilperic, the cotem- 
porary king of Paris and Svissons, with the fierce 
and ignorant ardour of a man who hoped by his 
savage zeal for Christian faith to obtam remission 
of his dreadful violations of Clhiistian virtue, com- 
pelled the Jews, who seem to have been numer- 
ous and wealtliy, to receive baptism. But it was 
observed, that these compulsory converts observed 
their own sabbath as strictly as that of the Chris- 
tians; and Priscus, the head of the nation, openly 
expressed his abhorrence of the tenets of Cliis- 
tianitv. He was imprisoned, released on payment 
of a large sum of money, but commanded to marry 
his son to a Christian woman. Phatir, a con- 
verted Jew, related to the king by marriage, set 
on him, murdered him, and fled with his com- 

nions to an asyJum in the church of St. Julian. 

e assassin was pardoned, retired into Burgundy, 
but was killed a short time after. But the Pope 
employed more gentle and politic, and doubtless 
more effective, means of conversion. Le forbade, 
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as we have said, all outrage or insult ; but, as we 
have also seen, he executed rigidly the Laws of 
Asvlum, by which the Jews daily lost their slaves ; 
and while by his protection he appealed to their 
better feelings, he laid a temptation in the way 
of their avarice, by offermg remission of taxes to 
all converted Jews. We shall hereafter see the 
manner in which Spain maintained its dark distine- 
tion of being the first, as well as the most ardent 
votary of religious persecution, and the fatal con- 
sequences of her unplacable intolerance. 

— Searcely had the world begun to breathe after 
the successive shocks which its social state had 
received from the inroads of the Northern barba- 
rians—scarcely had it begun to assume some ap- 
pearance of order, as the kingdoms of the Goths, 
the Vandals, the Lombards, and the Franks, sue- 
cessively arose upon the broken rums of the 
Roman empire—when Mahometanism suddenly 
broke fourth, and, spreading with irresistible ra- 
pidity over great part of Asia, the north of Africa, 
and Spain, effected a complete revolution in the 
government, the manners, and the religion of half 
the world. The Persian kingdom tell at once, and 
the Magian reltyion was almost extinguished. In 
the Asiatic provinces, Christianity, excepting in 
Armenia, was reduced to an inconsiderable and 
persecuted sect; a magnificent mosque replaced 
the Jewish temple on the summit of Moriah, the 
flourishing churches of Africa, the dioceses of Cy- 
prian and Augustine, were yielded up to the inter- 
preters of the Koran, and the cross found a pre 
carious refuge among the mountains of the Astu- 
nas, While the crescent shone over the rich vallies 
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of Spain, and the splendid palaces of Grenada and 
Cordova. Such a revolution, as it submitted them 
to new masters, could not but materially affect the 
condition ofthe Tews. In most respects, the change 
was highly favourable ; for, though sometimes 
despised and persecuted by the Saracenic empe- 
rors and caliphs. in general their state was far less 
precarious and depressed than under the Chris- 
tians ; and thev rose to their great era of distine- 
tion In wealth, cultivation, and in letters, under 
the mild dominion of the Arabian dynasty in 
Spain, = 
In order to trace the influence of this great re- 
volution, we return to the East, and survey the 
state of the Jews—I. Under the Byzantine em- 
pire—IT, Under the later Persian monarchs—and 
(11. In Arabia. The Greek empire was rapidly 
verging to decay : the imperial court: was a scene 
of intrigue and licentiousness, more like that of an 
Asiatic sultan, than of the heir of the Roman name ; 
the capital was distracted by factions, not set in 
arms in support of any of those great principles 
which dignify. if they do not vindicate, the vio- 
lence of humin passions, but in assertion of the 
superior skill of dancers and charioteers—the 
circus, not the senate, was the scene of their ture 
bulence—the actor, not the orator, was the object 
of popular excitement. An eunuch, Narses, and 
a Thracian peasant, Belisarius, alone maintained 
the fame of Rome for valour and ability in’ war. 
The Church was rapidly increasing in power, but 
by no means, notwithstanding the virtues and 
talents of men like Chrysostom, in the great attri- 
butes of the Christian religion—wisdom, holiness, 
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and mercy. The Jews, probably by their industry 
as traders, and their connexion with their brethren 
in the East, ministered considerably to the splen- 
dour and luxury of the imperial court; but the 
fall of the Patriarchate, and the dispersion of the 
community in Palestine, which seems entirely to 
have lost the centre of unity which it possessed in 
the religious capital, Tiberias, lowered the whole 
race in general estimation. They were no longer 
a native Community, or, it might ‘almost be said,a 
state, whose existence was recounized by the su- 
yreme power, and who possessed an ostensible 
eee through whom the will of the sovereign 
might be communicated, or who might act as the 
representative of the nation. They sank into a 
sect, little differmy trom other religious commnu- 
nities which refused to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the established Church. In this hght 
they are considered in the imperial laws. Hie 
therto they had enjoved the rights of Roman 
citizenship ; but the emperors now began to ex- 
clude from offices of honour and dignity all who 
did not conform to the dominant faith. In the 
sixth year of Justin the Elder, a law was promul- 
gated to the followme effect:—All unbelievers, 
heathens, Jews, and Samaritans, shall henceforth 
undertake no oflice of nagistracy, nor be invested 
with any dignity in the state; neither be judges, 
nor prefects, nor guardians of cities, lest they may 
have an opportunity of punishing or judging 
Christians, and even bishops. They must be 
likewise excluded from all mulitary functions, In 
case of the breach of this law, all their acts are 
null and yoid, and the offender shall be punished 
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by a fine of twenty pounds of gold. This law, 
which comprelhends Samaritans as well as Jews, 
leads us to the curious fact of the importance 
attained by that people durmg the reigns of Justin 
and Justinian. Hitherto their petty religious re- 
public seems to have lurked im peacetul msigni- 
ficance ; now, not only do its members appear 
dispersed along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
sharing the commerce with their Jewish brethren 
in Egypt, Italy, and Sicily, but the peace of the 
empire was disturbed by their fierce and frequent 
msurrections in Palestine. Already in the pre- 
ceding reign, that of Zeno, their city of Sichem, 
which had now assumed the name of Neapolis, 
(Naplous.) had been the scene of a sangumary 
tumult, of which we have only the Christian narra- 
tive—the rest must be made up, in some degree, 
from conjecture. The Samaritans still possessed 
their sacred mountain of Gerizim, on which 
they duly paid their devotions; no stately temple 
rose on the summit of the hill, but the lofty height 
was consecrated by the veneration of ages. It ts 
not improbable thatthe Christians, who were always 
zealously disposed tu invade the sanctuary of un- 
belief, and to purify, by the erection of a church, 
every spot which had been long profaned by any 
other form of worship, might look with holy im- 
patience for the period when a fane im honour 
of Christ should rise on the top of Mount Gen- 
zim. The language of our Lord to the woman of 
Samaria, according to their mterpretation, pro- 
phetically fureshowed the dedication of that holy 
mountain to a purer worship. No motive can 
be suggested, so probable, as the apprehension of 
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such‘a design, for the furious, and, as we are told, 
unprovoked attack of the Samaritans on the Chris- 
tian church in Naplous. They broke in on Easter- 
dav—slew great numbers—seized the Bishop 
Terebinthus in the act of celebrating the Holy 
Sacrament—wounded him—cut off several of his 
fingers, as they clung with pious tenacity to the 
consecrated emblems, which the invaders misused 
with stich sacrilegious and shameless fury as a 
Chnistian dared not describe. The bishop fled to 
Constantinople, appeared before the Emperor, 
showed his mutilated hands, and at the same time 
reminded him of our Lord's prophecy. Zeno 
commanded the offenders to be severely punished, 
expelled the Samaritans from Gerizim ; and the 
Christians had at Jeneth the satisfaction of be. 
holdmg a chapel to the Virgin on the peak of 
the holy mountain, surrounded by a strong wall 
of brick, where, however, a watch was con- 
stantly kept to guard it from the Samaritans. 
During the reign of Anastasius, some Zealots, led 
by a woman, clambered up the steep side of the 
precipice, reached the church, and cut the guard 
to pieces. They then cried out to their country- 
men below to joi them ; but the timid Samanitans 
refused to hearken to their call; and Procopius, the 
governor, a man of prudence and decision, allaved 
the tumult by the punishment. of the offenders. 
This chapel was still further strengthened by Jus- 
tinian ; and five other churches, destroved by the 
Samaritans, rebuilt. 

The rankling animosity between the two reli- 
gions—aggravated, no doubt, by the intolerant 
laws of Justinian, hereafter to be noticed—broke 
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out in a ferocious, though desperate insurrection. 
A certant Julian, by some reported ta,bave been a 
robber chieftain, appeared at the head of the Sa- 
maritans. [He assumed, it is averred, the title of 
King, and even had some pretensions to the cha- 
racter of a Messiah. All around Naplous they 
wasted the possessions of the Christians with fire 
and sword, burned the churches, and treated the 
priests with the most shameless indignities. By 
one account Julian is said to have entered Naplous 
while the games were celebrating. The victor 
was named Nicias ; Julian summoned him before 
his presence, demanded his religion: on his reply 
that he was a Christian, he struck lis head off at 
a blow. The whole district was a desert; one 
bishop had falleu in the massacre, and many priests 
were thrown into prison or torn in pieces. A great 
force was sent into the province ; and, after a 
bloody battle, the Samaritans were defeated, Ju- 
lian slain, and Silvanus, the most barbarous cnemy 
of the Christians, taken and put to death. One, 
however, of the insurgents, named Arsenius, found 
his way to Constantinople. He was aman of great 
eloquence and ability, and succeeded im convincing 
the Emperor, who was usually cutirely under the 
priestly influence, as well as the Eipress, that 
the Christians were the real authors of this insur- 
rection. The ecclesiastics of Palestine were seized 
with amazement and terror at the proyress of this 
man—whom they characterize as ‘a crafly and 
wicked liar ’—in the favour of the Eanperor. They 
had recourse to St. Sabas, and induced hin to 
undertake a mission to Constantinople in their 
defence, The venerable age (he was nincty ycars 
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old) and the sanctity of Sabas triumplicd over, it 
may be feared, the reason and justice of Arsenius. 
The Samaritans were condemned; the leaders of 
the insurrection adjudged to death; the rest of 
the people expelled, and interdicted from settling 
again in Naplous ; and, by a strange edict, the 
Samaritans were no longer to inherit the property 
of their fathers. Arsenius himself bowed to the 
storm, and embraced Christianity : many of the 
Samaritans, at the preaching of Sabas, or more 
probably to secure their property to their children, 
followed his example, or pretended to do so, with 
hypocrisy which may offend, but cannot surprise. 
The Emperor offered magnificent presents to Sa- 
bas: the holy man rejected every personal advan- 
tave ; but requested a remission of taxes for his 
brethren, whose fields had been wasted, and pro- 
perty burned, in the recent tumults. 

This apparent success in converting the vreat 
part of an obstinate race of unbelievers to the 
true faith, with some other events of the same 
nature, no doubt encouraged Justimian in his se 
vere legislative enactments against the Jews and 
Samaritans. These nations were confounded with 
the recreant or disobedient sons of the Church, 
the heretics ; they were deprived of all civil dig- 
nitics, and at the same time compelled to under- 
take the offices attached to those dignities. Every 
burthen of society was laid upon them; but the 
honour and distinction which should be the insepa- 
rable rewards of such public services were sternly 
denied. The proselyting zeal which dictated the 
constitutions of Justinian entered into the bosom 


of families, under the specious pretext of securing 
VOL. II, o 
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Christian converts from the unwarrantable exer- 
cise of the parental authority. Either supposing 
that the law which forbade the intermarriages of 
Samaritans or Jews with Christians was perpetu- 
ally eluded, or providing for the case of one pa 
becoming a convert while the other adhered to his 
faith, Justinian enacted that among parents of 
different religions, the chief authority should rest 
with the true religion: in defiance of the father, 
the children were to be under the care of the 
mother; and the father could not, on the ground 
of religion, refuse either a maintenance, or his 
necessary expenses to the child. © Unbelieving 
parents, who have no other well-grounded cause 
of complaint against their believing children, are 
bound to leave them their property, to aflord them 
a inaintenance, to provide them with all necessa- 
ries, to marry them to true believers, to bestow on 
them dowries and bridal presents according to the 
decree of the prefect or the bishop.” Further, 
the true believing children of unbelieving parents, 
if they have been guilty of no act of delinquency 
towards them, shall receive that share of their in- 
heritance, undiminished, which would have fallen 
to them if their parents had died intestate ; and 
every will made in contravention of this regulation 
is declared null and void. If they have been 
guilty of any delinquency, they may be indicted 
and punished ; but even then they have a right to 
a fourth part of the property. 

The above edict included both Jews and Sama- 
ritans: in the following, an invidious distinction 
was made. In litigations between Christians and 
Jews, or Christians among each other, tlic testi- 
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mony of a Jew or a Samaritan was inadmissible : 
in the litigations of Jews among each other, the 
Jew’s testimony was valid; that of a Samaritan as 
of a Manichean of no value. Another statute en- 
acted that the synagogues of the Samaritans should 
be destroved, and whoever attempted to rebuild 
them should be severely punished. The Samari- 
tans were entirely deprived of the right of be- 
queathing their property : only true believers might 
presume to administer to the effects of a heretic, 
whether he died with or without a will. Thus no 
Samaritan had more than a life interest in his pro- 
perty ; unless his son was an apostate, it was for 
ever alienated, and went to a_ stranger, or to the 
imperial treasury. No Samaritan might bear any 
oflice, neither teach nor plead in courts of law: 
impediments were even placed in the way of his 
conversion: if he conformed m order to obtain an 
office, he was obliged to bring his wife and chil- 
dren with him to the church. Not merely could he 
not bequeath, he could not convey property to an 
unbeliever ; if he did so, it was confiscated to the 
treasury. The children of mixed marriages must 
be believers, or forfeit their inheritance ; or where 

this was partly the case, the unbelieving children 
were excluded. ‘ The true believers alone inherit : 
if none are members of the Church, it passes to 
the nearest relations: in default of these, to the 
treasury. The Pretects and Bishops are to en- 
force these statutes in their respective districts, and 
the infringement of them is to be punished by the 
severest penalties.” These cruel statutes—which 
sowed dissension in the bosom of every family, 
caused endless litigations among the nearest 
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relatives, almost offered a premium on filial dis- 
obedience, and enlisted only the basest motives 
on the side of true religion—were either too fla- 
grantly iniquitous to be put in execution, or 
shocked the cooler judgment of the Imperial le- 
gislator. 

A decree was issued a few years after, modifving 
these enactments, but insuch a manner as perhaps 
might tempt the sufferers to quote, if they had 
dared, the sentence of their own wise king, © that 
the tender mercies of wicked men are cruel.” [In 
this edict, after some pompous self-adulation on his 
own clemency, Justinian declared, that on account 
of the good conduct of the Samaritans, attested by 
Sergius, Bishop of Cresarea, who, to his honour, 
seems to have interposed in their behalf, the rigour 
of the former Jaws was mitigated. The Samaritans 
were permitted to make wills, to convey property, 
to manumit slaves, to transact all business among 
each other. It abandoned all claims of the treasury 
upon their property ; but it retained the following 
limitation, ** because it was just that Christian heirs 
should have some advantage over unbelievers.” 
Where part of the family had embraced Chris- 
tianity, and the father dicd intestate, the children, 
who were true believers, inherited to the exclusion 
of the rest. But in case the latter, at a subsequent 
period, were converted, they were reinstated in 
their inheritance, with the loss only of the interest 
of those years during which they remained obsti- 
nate. Where the father made a will, the unbe- 
lieving heirs could not claim more than a sixth part ; 
the rest could only be obtained, as above, by the 
change of their religion. A deceitful peace, main- 
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tained by the establishment of a proconsul in Syria, 
with a considerable body of troops, lasted for about 
twenty-five years. At the end of that time a new 
insurrection took place in Cuesarea ; the Jews and 
Samaritans rose, attacked the Christians, demo- 
lished the churches, surprised and massacred the 
Prefect Stephanus in his palace, and plundered the 
building. The wife of Stephanus fled to Constan- 
tinople, Adamantius was commissioned to inquire 
into the origin of the tumult, and to proceed 
against the guilty with the utmost rigour. Of the 
real cause we know nothing, Adamantius con- 
demned the Insurgents, executed many, confiscated 
the property of the most wealthy, probabl for the 
resturation of the churches, and reduced ihe whole 
province to peace. 

As the Samaritans will appear no more in our 
history, we pursue, to its termination, our account 
of this people. The Samaritans found means to 
elude these laws, by submitting to baptism, re- 
suming their property, and then quietly falling 
back to their ancient faith. A law of Justin, the 
son of Justiman, denounces this practice, and re- 
enacts almost the whole iniquitous statute of his 
father. low far these measures tended to the 
comparative extinction of the Samaritan race, we 
cannot ascertain; but, at this time, they had so 
almost entirely in their hands the trade of money- 
changing, that amoney-changer and a Samaritan, 
as, afterwards, a Jew and an usurer, Were equiva- 
Jent terms. Yet, after this period, few and faint 
traces of their existence, as a separate people, ap- 
pear in history. In the seventeenth century, it 
was discovered that a small community still dwelt 
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in the neighbourhood of their holy mountain, and 
had survived all the vicissitudes of ages, ina com- 
try remarkable for its perpetual revolutions ; that 
they still possessed the copy of the Law in the old 
Samaritan character; and even to this dav their 
descendants, a feelile remnant of this once nume- 
rous people, are visited with interest by the traveller 
to the Holy Land. 

The zeal of the emperor, while it burned more 
fiercely against the turbulent and disaffected Sama- 
ritans, in whose insurrections the Jews of Palestine 
seemed to have shared both the guilt and the cala- 
mities, did not neglect any opportunity of attempt- 
ing either by force, or, we can scarcely hesitate 
to add, fraud, the proselytism of the Jews dispersed 
throughout the Easter empire. The two great 
means of conversion were penal laws and miracles. 
Among the boasted triumphs of the reconquest of 
Africa from the Vandals, was the reduction to the 
true faith of Borium, a town on the borders of the 
Pentapolis, where the Jews are said to have had a 
splendid temple, no doubt a synagogue more 
costly than usual. The miracles of the ave are 
almost too puenile to relate, we pive one speciinen 
as characteristic of the times. It was the custom 
of the Church to distribute the crumbs of the con- 
secrated Host, which might remain, to children, 
summoned for that purpose from their schools. 
While Menas was bishop of Constantinople, the 
child of a Jewish glass-blower went to the church 
with the rest, and partook of the sacred elements. 
The father, inquiring the cause of his delay, dis- 
covered what he had done. In his fury he seized 
him, and shut him up in the blazing furnace. The 
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mother went wandering about the city, wailing and 
seeking her lost offspring. The third day she sat 
down by the door of the workshop, still weeping, 
and calling on the name of her child. The child 
answered from the furnace, the doors were forced 
open, and the child discovered sitting unhurt amid 
the red-hot ashes. His account was, that a lady 
in a purple robe, of course the Blessed Virgin, had 
appeared and poured water on the coals that were 
immediately around him. The unnatural father 
was put to death, the mother and child baptized. 
Such were the legends which were to convince that 
people, who had rejected the miracles of Christ 
and his Apostles. 

The laws were probably little more effective, 
and deeply imbued with the darkness of the age. 
An imperial decree, not easily understood, and not 
worth much pains to understand, was issued, to 
establish an uniformity in the time at which the 
Jewish Passover and the Christian Easter were 
celebrated. The Jews were forbidden, under heavy 
pecuniary mulcts, from following their own calcu 
lations. In the same edict, with singular ignorance 
of the usages of the people for whom he was legis- 
lating, Justinian prohibited the Jews from eating 
the Paschal Lamb, a practice which they had dis- 
continued for five centuries. But the emperor had 
an opportunity of inflicting upon Judaism a more 
fatal blow, of which, it is probable, he himself did 
not apprehend entirely the important consequences. 
A schism had arisen in the synagogues, between 
the teachers and the commonalty, the clergy and 
the laity of the Jews. With a singular abandon- 
ment of their jealousy of all foreign mterference in 
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what may be called the domestic concerns of their 
religion, an appeal was made to the emperor, and 
the conflicting parties awaited his mandate on a 
subject, where, one might have supposed, they 
would rather have looked for the interposition of 
their God. The great point in dispute was the 
language in which the Scripture was to be read, 
and the expositions made, in the svnagogue. On 
the decision,the dominion of the Rabbins depend- 
el—it trembled to its foundations. With the fall 
of the Patriarchate, the connexion of the scattered 
synagogues of the West with Palestine had been 
mterrupted ; the schools had likewise been entirely 
closed. or fallen into disrepute ; the Semicha, or 
ordination by the imposition of hands, formerly 
received in Palestine, was suspended ; the learned 
youth were obliged to seek their education in the 
schools of Babylonia. Thus they lost the sanctity, 
Which still, in popular opinion, attached to what- 
ever came from the Holy Land; they, probably, 
were strangers, and by no means well acquainted 
with the western languages. The people, who had 
now entirely forgotten both the Hebrew of the 
Scriptures, and the vernacular language of Pales- 
tine, began imperiously to demand the general use 
of Greek translations. The craft of the Rabbins 
was in danger; it rested almost entirely on their 
knowledge of the original Hebrew wntings, still 
inore of the Mischnaioth and Talmudic Comments. 
Hebrew was the sacred languaye, and the lan- 
guage of learning once superseded by Greck, the 
mystery would be open to profane eyes, and reason 
and plain common sense, instead of authority, 
might become the bold interpreters of the written 
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Law, perhaps would dare to reject entirely the 
dominion of tradition. In vain had been all their 
painful and reverential labours on the Sacred 
Books. In vain had they counted every letter, 
every point, everv mark ; and found my steries in 
the number of times in which each letter occurred 
in the whole volume, in its position, in its relation 
to other letters. The deep and hidden things of 
the Law were inseparable from the Hebrew cha- 
racter. Besides its plain and obvious meaning, 
every text was significant of higher matters to the 
ears of the initiate. All the decisions of the schools, 
all the savings of the Rabbins, were locked up mn 
that sacred language. The Mischna, and the Tal- 
mud itself, night become a dead letter; for if the 
Scriptures were read in the vernacular tongue, the 
knowledge of Hebrew might cease to be a neces- 
sary gualification of the teacher. The Rabbins had 
much reason, and more stubborn prejudices, on 
their side. The elder wise men had always looked 
with jealousy on the encroachment of Greek let- 
ters. *' Cursed be he that eateth swine’s flesh, and 
teacheth his clnld Greek,” had been an old axiom, 
perhaps, from the tine of the Asmoneans. They 
were fighting for life and death, and armed them- 
selves with all the spiritual terrors they could as- 
sume. ‘They fulminated their anathemas ; they 
branded their opponents as freethinkers and athe- 
ists. Atlength ihe affair came before the emperor. 
Whether his passion for legislation, which some- 
times, even the Christian bishops complained, Tne 
duced Justinian to intrude into concerns beyond 
his province, led him to regulate the synagogue ; 
or whether the disputes ran so high as to disturb 
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the public peace, and demand the interference of 
the supreme authority, or whether the appeal was, 
in fact, voluntarily made; an edict was issued, 
which is still extant among the imperial constitu- 
tions. It enacted, that no one, who wished to do 
so, should be prevented from reading the Greek 
Scriptures in the svnagogue; it enjoined those who 
read Greek, to use the Translation of the Seventy, 
which had been executed under the special, though 
less manifest influence of the Holy Ghost, because 
the prophecies relating to Christianity were most 
clear in that translation; but it did not prolubit 
the version of Aquila, or any other. It positively 
interdicted the use of the Mischnah, as the inven- 
tion of worldly men, which misled the people into 
miserable superstition. None of the Archipere- 
citze, the readers of Peracha, or Extracts of the 
Talmud, on pain of confiscation of goods, and cor- 
poral chastisement, were to forbid the use of other 
languages, or dare to utter ban or interdict against 
such practices. On the other hand, frecthinking, 
atheism, and such crimes, were to be severely 
punished ; whoever denied the existence of God, 
of the angels, the creation, and final judgment, 
was condemned to death. The law terminated 
with a solemn admonition to read the Scriptures, 
so as to improve their spirits and hearts, and ine 
crease in knowledge and morality. The law 
was wise and moderate ; but, as Jost observes, the 
emperor probably prevented its operation by be- 
traying too openly its object—the conversion of 
the Jews. The spirit of she aye was against him 
—the Rabbins eventually triumphed—the Talinud 
maintained its authoritv. 
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In his former persecuting edicts, the short- 
sighted emperor had alike miscalculated his own 
strength and the weakness of the Jews. Rome, in 
the zenith of her power, might despise the discon- 
tents of a scattered people, or a mutmous province, 
but in these disastrous times, it was dangerous for 
the feeble Eastern empire to alienate the affections 
of the meanest of its subjects. The Jews had the 
power, and could not be expected to want the de- 
sire of vengeance. Even inthe West thev were of 
some importance. During the siege of Naples by 
Belisarius, the Jews, who loved the milderdominion 
of the Gothic kings, defended one quarter of the 
city with obstinate resolution, and vielded only 
when the conqueror was within the gates. On the 
eastern frontier, now that the Persian monarchy on 
the Tigris was an equal natch for the wreck of the 
Roman empire on the Bosphorus, an oppressed 
and unruly population, on the accessible frontier 
of Syria, holding perpetual intercourse with their 
more favoured, though by no means unpersecuted, 
brethren in’ Babylonia, might be suspected of 
awaiting with ill-suppressed impatience the time 
when, during some inevitable collision between 
the two empires, they might find an opportunity of 
venveance on masters, against whom thev had so 
long an arrear of wrong. The hour at length 
came ; but,as the affairs of the Jews in the Eastern 
empire, at least in Palestine, are now inseparably 
moulded up with those of Persia, we tur our at- 
tention to the Eastern Jews, briefly trace their 
history down to the time of Justinian, and then 
a the mingled thread to the appearance of 

ahomet. 
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IL From the death of R. Asche, who com- 
menced the Babvlonian Talmud, dark were the 
davs of the children of the captivity. During the 
relons of the Persian kings from Izdigerdes to 
Kobad. from about 430 to 530 (A.C.), the domi- 
nant Magian religion oppressed alike the Christian 
and the Jew. The sabbath, sav the Jewish tradi- 
tions, was taken away. Still, however, the Resch- 
Glutha, or prince of the captivity, maintained his 
state, and the famous schools of Nahardea, Sura, 
and Pumbeditha, were open. Civil discords had 
nearly destroved the enfeebled state; and the 
house of David, from whose Joins the princes of 
the captivity deduced their rank, was well nigh 
extinct. Here, as elsewhere, great jealousics ex- 
isted between the temporal and spiritual power : 
the former attempted, As latter would not endure, 
encroachment. The rupture took place when it 
might have been expected that they would have 
lived in the greatest harmony ; for the prince of 
the captivity, R. Huna, had married the daughter 
of R. Chanina, the master of the schools, But 
ambition listens not to the claims of blood and 
kindred. The Resch-Glutha, or his judge, attempted 
to interpret the Talmud in the presence of the wise 
man. Chanina resisted this usurpation of his 
province. The Resch-Glutha decoyed Chanina 
mto his power, plucked his beard, and cast him 
forth interdicting all the inhabitants of the city 
from affording him shelter, or the necessaries of 
life. Chanina, we have no better history than this 
legend to offer, wept and prayed. A_ pestilence 
broke out in the roval family, and every soul 
perished except a child, with which the widowed 
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daughter of Chanina, the prince's wife, was preg- 
nant. Chanina dreamed a dream—he saw him- 
self ina garden, where he cut down all the stately 
cedars, one young plant alone remained. He was 
awakened as by a violent blow on the head; 
it seemed to reproach him for having thus cut off 
all the lofty cedars of the house of David, and 
forcibly reminded him of his duty to watch over 
the single scion of the royal stock. He waited 
night and dav by his daughter’s door; neither the 
fiery heat of noon, nor torrents of ram, could in- 
duce him to remove till the child was bom. He 
took him and superintended his education with the 
most diligent care. In the mean time a certain 
Paphira, distantly allicd to the roval house, bought, 
like the Roman Didius, the princely dignity, and 
enjoyed it for fifteen years. At that convenient 
time he came to a most ignoble end; a fly flew 
Into his nose, and made bint sneeze so violently 
that he died! ‘The voung Zutra ascended the 
throne. During his reign of twenty years, an 
enthusiast, named Meir, brought ruin on the whole 
community. Ie proclaimed himself, most  pro- 
bably, a Messiah ; he pretended that a fiery column 
preceded his march, and with four hundred despe- 
rate followers he Jaid waste the country. ‘The 
Persian king, Kobad, speedily suppressed the in- 
surrection. Meir was put to death, and all the 
heads of the captivity were involved in his fate. 
The prince of the captivity, Zutra, and Ro Chanina 
his tutor, were hanged. This great insurrection 
took place in 530, a year before Nushirvan’s ac- 
cession, At this disastrous period, many of the 
Babylonian Jews wandered from their afflicted 
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settlements ; some, it is believed, found their way 
to the coast of Malabar. <A son of Zutra fled to 
Tiberias, where le renewed the Semicha, or lay- 
ing-on of hands ; and, it is supposed, contributed 
to disseminate the Babylonian ‘Talmud among the 
Jews of the West. Chosroes the Just, or Nushir- 
van, who aseended the throne of Persia m= the 
fifth year of Justmian, 531, was not more favour- 
able to the Jews of Babylonia; their schools were 
closed by authority ; but so great was the impa- 
tience of the Palestinian Israclites under the op- 
pressive laws of Justinian, that they looked with 
anxious hope to, and are reported by Christian 
writers to have urged, by an offer of 50,000 men, 
and by the splendid prospect of the plunder of 
Christian Jerusalem. the hostile advance of the 
Persian monarch. These hopes were frustrated 
by the conclusion of an “ everlasting peace” be- 
tween Justinian and Nushirvan, in which the 
pride of Rome was obliged to stuop to the pay- 
ment of a great sum Of money, The * everlasting 
peace” endured barely seven years, and the hopes 

of the Jews were avain excited; but their day of 
vengeance Was hot vet come. After entending 
his conquests to Antioch, Nushirvan was con- 
strained by the ability of Belinarius to retreat. 
Peace was again concluded, Jerusalem remained 
unplundered, and the Jews aad Samaritans were 
abandoned to the vindictive justice of their former 
masters. Under Homnnisdas, the successor of 
Chosroes Nushirvan, the Babylonian Jews were 
restored to their prosperity: their schools in Pum- 
beditha, Sura, and Nahardea, were reopened; a 
new order of doctors, the Gaonim, the Illustrious, 
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arose ; and their prince resumed his state. After 
the fall and death of the weak Hormisdas, the 
Jews espoused the party of the usurper Baharam, 
or Varanes, against the son of Homnisdas, Chos- 
roes the Second, the rightful heir of the throne, and 
by no means, we believe with Gibbon, the parn- 
cide, who fled to implore, and obtained the assist- 
ance of Maurice, kKmperor of the East. Among 
the executions which followed the triumphant 
restoration of Chosroes to the throne of his an- 
cestors, the Jews had their full share. There was 
a new Antioch built by Nushirvan, and peopled 
with the inhabitants of the old city, whom he 
transported thither, and who were struck with 
agreeable astonishment at finding the exact coun- 
terpart of every house and street of their former 
residence. The Jews formed a considerable part 
of this community, and when the storm first burst 
on the city, Nabod, the general of Chosroes, in- 
flicted on them the most dreadful penalties for 
their disloyalty ; some were cut off by the sword, 
Others tortured, others reduced to slavery. But 
this Was vengeance, not persecution ; the Jews 
submitted, and made their peace with Chosroes. 
When that king, summoned alike by gratitude and 
ambition, prepared to burst on the Byzantine em- 
pire, to revenge on the barbarous usurper Phocas, 
the murder of his friend and protector Maurice, 
and that of his five sons, the Palestinian Jews 
were In a state of frantic excitement, still further 
ageravated by the persecutions of Phocas, who 
compelled a great number of their brethren to 
submit to baptism. Ever rash in their insurrece 
tions, they could not wait the appointed time; they 
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rose in Antioch, set the splendid palaces of the 
principal inhabitants on fire, slew numbers, treated 
the Patriarch Anastasius with the worst indignity, 
and dragged him through the streets ull he died. 

Phocas sent Bonosus and Cotto against the in~ 
surgents, who defeated them with great: loss, and 
revenged, as far as thev had time, the outrages 
which had been committed in all quarters. But 
they were compelled to retreat, and the Jews be- 
held, in a paroxysm of cxultation, the unresisted 
squadrons of Chosrves pouring over the frontier : 
Antioch surrendered without a blow. 

Chosrucs turned towards Constantinople > his 
general, Carusia, advanced to the conquest of 
Palestine and Jerusalem. The Jews arose at his 
approach; from Tiberias and Nazareth they 
joined him in great numbers, ull their force 
amounted, according to report, to 24,00U nen. 
Before the capture of Jerusalem, new causes of 
exasperation were added to the dreadful arrears 
of ancient vengeance. In Tyre it is said that 
the incredible number of 40,000 Jews had taken 
up their dwelling. They sent secret: messengers 
to all their brethren in Palestine, in Damascus, 
in Cyprus, in the mountainous districts of Galilee, 
and in Tiberias, to assemble suddenly before the 
walls of that city, on the night of the Christian 
Easter. The conspiracy reached the ears of the 
Christians. The Bishop and powerful citizens 
seized the most wealthy of the Jews, threw them 
into prison, and put the gates and walls in the 
best possible state of defence. The Jews ap- 
peared, and revenged themselves by the destruc- 
tion of the suburbs, fur the failure of their 
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surprise; but every time a Christian church, 

the preat object of their animosity, was set on 
fire, the besieged struck off the heads of a hun- 
dred Jewish prisoners, and cast them over the 
wall. This horrible retaliation produced no effect, 
twenty churches sank into ashes, and the heads of 
2000 Jews lay bleaching on the sand. At length, 
on a rumour of the advance of the imperial forces, 
the Jews retreated to join their brethren in the 
easier achievement of entering, under the protec- 
tion of their Persian allies, the strects of Christian 
Jerusalem. It had come at leneth, the long-ex- 
pected hour of triumph and vengeance; and they 

did not neglect the opportunity. They washed 
away the profanation of the holy city in Christian 
blood. The Persians are said to have sold the 
miserable captives for money. The vengeance of 
the Jews was stronger than their avarice; not 
only did they not scruple to sacrifice their trea- 
sures in the purchase of these devoted bondsmen, 
they put to death without remorse all they had 
purchased at a lavish price. [It was a rumour of 
the time that 90,000 perished. Every Christian 
church was demolished ; that of the Holy Sepul- 
chre was the great object of furious hatred; the 
stately building of Helena and Constantine was 
abandoned to the flames; ‘the devout offerings 
of three hundred years were rifled in one. sacri- 
legious day.” But the dream of Jewish trimmph 
was short; the hope of again possessing, if not 
in independence, under the mild protection of the 
Persian monarch, the holy city of their fore- 

fathers, vanished in a few vears. The Emperor 
Heraclius, who seemed to slumber on the throne 
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DerarinG the conflict between the Persian and 
Roman emperors, a power was rapidly growing 
up in the secret deserts of Arabia, which was to 
erect its throne upon the ruins of both. Mahomet 
had already announced his religious doctrine— 
“There is but one God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet?—and the vallies of Arabia had echoed with 
the triumphant battle-cry of his followers, ‘ The 
Koran or death.’ The Jews were among the first 
of whom Mahomet endeavoured to make prose- 
Ivtes—the first opponents—and the first victims 
of the sanguinary teaching of the new Apostle. 
For centuries, a Jewish kingdom, unconnected 
either with the Jews of Palestine or Babylonia, 
had existed in that district of Arabia called, in 
comparison to the stony soil of one part and the 
sandy waste of the other, Arabia the Happy. Of 
their origin we have no distinct account; but 
mnong the various afflictions and dispersions of 
the Jewish people, it would have been extraordi- 
nary ifa place of refuge so near, and at the same 
time so secure, had not tempted them to venture 
on the perils of the desert—which, once passed, 
presented an almost insuperable barrier to the 
pursuit of an enemy. Their mercantile brethren, 
Who visited the ports of the Red Sea, might bring 
home intelligence of the pleasant vallies which 
ran down io. the coast, and from which gales of 
arumatic sweetness were watted to their barks as 
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they passed along. Ancient tradition pointed, 
and probably with truth, to these regions, as the 
dwellmg of that famous queen of Sheba who had 
visited their great king in his splendour; and in 
the hospitable dommions of her descendants, the 
race of Solomon’s subjects might find refuge. 
In some respects, the Apaiian tribes were their 
brethren: they seem to have entertained great re- 
spect, If they did not learn it from the Jews, for 
the memory of Abraham ;—they practised circume 
cision in Sabwea, like the Jews, on the eighth day, 
and thev abhorred swine'’s flesh. However they 
came there, Jewish settlers, at least one hundred 
and twenty vears before Christ, had built cities 
and castles, and established an independent king- 
dom. Arabian tradition (we dare not diznif 
it with the name of histury) assigns a Veal 
king to the district of Homeritis, about that 

riod, named AbueCarb-Asaad. It adds the 
Inconsistent circumstance, that he first strewed 
with carpets the sacred temple of Mecca, called 
the Caaba If this be truce, Judaisin in’ Arabia 
inust have been more social and tolerant than 
elsewhere ; for the Caaba, before the time of 
Mahomet, was, undoubtedly, a temple of idolae 
trous worship; and though the Jew might assert 
that the God of Israel maintamed the first place, 
many associate or subordinate deities claimed 
their portion in the sacrifices of Mecca. The 
line of Jewish kings ing Homeritis is continued, 
though in a broken series; but we have no space 
for these barren annals, and pass on to the last 
of these Homeritish kings, who reigned and fell a 
short time before the rise of Mabometanism. The 
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feuds of Christians and Jews spread into these re- 
tired and fertile vallies ; and connected, perhaps, 
with political circumstances, inflamed the warlike 
habits of tribes in which the old Arabian blood 
was far from extinct. Christianity had first pe- 
netrated into Yemen in an Arian fornn, probably 
during the reign of Constantius, son of Constan- 
tine the Great. With the Arians, the Jews. as 
usual, seem to have lived on terms of amity. The 
Catholic faith spread from the other side of the 
Red Sea, under the protecting influence of the 
powerful kings of Ethiopia or Abyssinia. — Eles- 
baan, the king of that country, had extended his 
conquests over the opposite shore of the Red 
Sea; and Dunaan, the Jewish King of Homee 
ritis, after many defeats, had been obliged to pay 
tribute to the Ethiopian. But his restless spirit 
disdained submission; every deteat only kindled 
the burning desire of vengeance and independence. 
The invasions of the Ethiopian, dependent on the 
precarious navigation of the Red Sea, were often 
suspended—probably, at certain periods, were ens 
tirely cut off} | Dunaan resolved on the bold mea- 
sure of attempting the sudden extermination of 
the Cliristian power in Yemen ; after the loss of 
their allies, the Abyssinians would find it dithcult 
to maintain their footing m the country. He 
seized a favourable opportunity, rose, and exe- 
cuted all the Christians within his power; and 
appeared before the walls of Nagra, their chief 
city, at the head of 120,000 men. He summoned 
the inhabitants to take down the cross, which 
stood on a height above the city, and to deny the 
Christian religion. A singular negutiavon ene 
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sued. The besieger demanded the acknowledg- 
ment ‘of the Unity of God, as the supreme head 
of the church, and the denial of a plurality of per- 
sons in the Godhead. The Christians readily ac- 
knowledged the Unity, but refused to vield on the 
other point. On their refusal, Dunaan gave the 
signal for the execution of many of his Christian 
captives in the sight of their brethren, and the sale 
of others as slaves. At length, on a promise of 
freedom of conscience, the Christians opened 
their gates, but the perfidious Arab violated the 
terms—threw Areth and others of the leaders into 
chains, and then demanded Paulus, the bishop, 
who had formerly been among Jus most eloquent 
opponents. The bishop had been for two vears 
in his grave, but Dunaan revenged himself on lis 
lifeless bones, which were disinterred and burned. 
Many priests, monks, and nuns, as the most ac- 
tive of his adversaries, suffered the same fate—and 
obtained, in the estimation of their brethren, the 
honours of martyrdom. Dunaan then tried argu- 
ments on Areth and the rest of his prisoners, to 
convince them of the absurdity of worshipping: a 
crucified God. On the rejection of his argu- 
ments, he had recourse to more summary means 
of conviction—threats of instant death; these 
likewise were unavailing.  Areth and his come 
panions subinitted cheerfully to exccution—they 
could not well do otherwise--for their wives and 
daughters had before crowded forth, as af’ they 
were hastening to a bridal, to partake in the glory 
of suffering for their faith. Such, with many more 
sarticulars, is the tenor of a letter ascribed to 
ieiaan himself, and addressed to Al Mender, a 
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prince of the Saracens, whose alliance he courted. 
We confess we doubt, or rather we fecl assured, 
that this Ictter is cither entirely fictitious, or 
ereatly interpolated. The crimes of Dunaan, and 
the wrongs of the Christians, did not remain long 
unavenged. With the spring, Eles-baan, and a 
formilahle force of 120,000 men, invaded the re- 
gion, Dunaan, after an obstinate defence, was 
defeated, and lost his life; and in his’ person 
expired the Jewish kingdom of the Homerites. 
Atter his death, Abraham, son of Areth, founded 
a Christian kingdom, which scarcely acknow- 
ledyed the soveretumty of the feeble son of Eles- 
haan, The Christian dynasty in its turn was 
overthrown by the conquering arm of the Per- 
sians, and Arabia was reckoned among the sub- 
ject realms of Chosroes the Second. 

But though they had lost their roval state, the 
Jews were still numerous and powertul in. the 
Arabian peninsula ; they formed separate tribes, 
and maintained the fierce independence of their 
Ishmaelitish brethren. Mahomet manifestly de- 
signed to unite all those tribes under his banner. 
While his creed declared implacable war ayainst 
the worshippers of fire, it respected the doctrines 
of the Jews, and at least of the less orthodox 
Christians. The Apostle of God was the succes- 
sor, preater indeed, of the former delegates of 
heaven, Moses and [sha (Jesus.) It was ouly 
the fire of the Magians which was at once eatine 
guished, and the palace of Chosroes, which shook 
to its foundations, at his birth. All the traditions 
which the old Arabian creed had preserved from 
immemorial ages, or with which it had been ine 
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pregnated from the Jews resident in Arabia, still 
find their place in the Koran ; and Abraham, the 
common father of the two races, holds the most 
conspicuous rank in their religious history. Jeru- 
salem was appointed the first kebla of praver ; and 
in the nocturnal journey, during which the Pro- 
phet was transported to the holv city of the Jews, 
the mysterious winged horse, the Borak, arrested 
its course to pay homage to Mount Sinai, and to 
Bethlehem, the birth-place of Jesus. To the first 
part of the new creed. every Jewish heart would 
at once respond, ** There is but one God “—why 
should not their enthusiasm, their impatience in 
awaiting the too-long-delayed Messiah, their ame 
bition, or their avaricious eagerness to be elutted 
with the plunder of misbelievers, induce them to 
adopt the latter clause, © and Mahomet 1s his 
Prophet“? But the Jews stood aloof im sullen 

unbelief; they disclaimed a Messiah, sprung from 
the loins of Hayar the bondwoman. Nothing re- 
mained but to employ the stern proselvtism of the 
sword ; the tone of Mahomet changed at once— 
the Israclites were taunted with all the obstinacy 
and rebellion of their forefathers ; and the Koran 
bitterly mocks their vain hupe, ** that the fires of 
hell shall touch them only for a few days.” The 
storm fell first on the Kainoka, a tribe who dwelt 
in Medina. In the peremptory summons to em- 
brace Islamism, were these words :—* Lend to 
the Lord on good interest /’—" Surely,” said the 
sarcastic Phineas, the son of Ayubah, ‘ the Lord 
must be poor to require a loan!” ‘The fiery Abu- 
beker struck him a violent blow, and declared that, 
but for the treaty cxisting between the tribes, he 
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would have smote off his head. An accidental 
tumult gave rise to the first open warfare. A Jew- 
ish goldsmith insulted an Arabian maiden—the 
Arabs slew the offender. The Jews were in a 
violent commotion, when Mahomet sent them the 
peremptory alternative, ‘* Islamism or war.” ** We 
are ignorant of war,” answered the Jews; * we 
would eat our bread in peace; but af you force us 
to fieht, vou shall find us men of courage.” They 
fled to a neighbouring citadel, and made a gallant 
defence for fifteen days, at the end of which they 
were forced to surrender. Mahomet issued im- 
mediate orders for a general massacre—he was 
hardly prevailed upon by the powerful Abdollah, 
son of Otba, to spare their lives—their wealth was 
pilaced. Their amns tell to the lot of the con- 
querors, and Mahomet arraved himself im a cui- 
rass, Which either the Jews or his followers 
asserted to have belonged to King David; they 
added, mn defiance of Jewish history, that he had 
it on when he slew Goliah. The miserable tribe, 
thus plundered and defenceless, was driven to find 
a settlement on the frontier of Svna. The tum 
of the tribe of Nadhir came neat, but they pro- 
voked their tate by a treacherous attempt to assas- 
sinate the Prophet at a peaceful banguct. They 
were besieved in their castle, and constrained to 
surrender, though with all the honours of war: 
their wealth was confiscated, by a special revela- 
tion of the Koran, to the sole benefit ot Mahomet 
himself and the poor; while the merciless edict 
pursucs them into the next world, and, for their 
resistance to the Prophet, condemns them to 
everlasting hell-fire. The vanquished Nadhirites 
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retreated from the neighbourhood of Medina—they 
joined: the Koreish, the inveterate enemies of 
Mahomet, and the Jews of Koraidha, in a new 
war against the Prophet. On the very evening 
of the day on which Mahomet won the memorable 
battle of the ‘“ Ditch.” against the Koreish. he 
advanced to extirpate the Jews of Koraidha—his 
followers even neglected, without rebuke, the 
evening prayer, in their thoughts of venzeance. 
The Angel Gabriel, they believ ‘ed, led the way, and 
oured terror into the hearts of the Koraidhites. 
Even Caab, the son of Asad, the brave author of 
the war, counselled surrender. They descended 
from their castle, hoping to obtain merey through 
the intercession of their allies. The judgment was 
left to the venerable Saad, the son of Moadh. 
Saad was brought, sick and wounded, into. the 
camp. “Oh, Abu-Amru,” (it was the name . 
Saad,) cried the Jews, “have mercy upon us! 
saad uttered his judgment with awful solemnity— 
* Let all the men be put to death, and the women 
and children be slaves.’— A divine judginent,” 
exclaimed the fierce Proplet— a judement from 
the highest of the seven Heavens.” Seven hun- 
dred Jews were dragged in chains to the market- 
place of Medina—graves were dug—the unhappy 
wretches descended into them—the sword did ite 
office, and the carth was heaped over their ree 
mains. The inflexible Prophet looked on without 
emotion, and this horrible butchery is related with 
triumph in the Koran. The next Jewish victim was 
the powerful Salam—he was assassinated in’ his 
bed by order of the Prophet. The Jews of Khaibar 
now alone preserved their independence. Khaibar 
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was a district, six days’ journey to the south-east 
of Medina; rich in palm-trees, and fertile in pas- 
tures, and protected by cight castles, puppose? to 
be impregnable. The Apostle led forth to war 
two hundred horse, and fourteen hundred foot ; 
as he entered the territory of Khatbar he ex- 
claimed to his troops—‘* On with redoubled 
speed.’ He then turned to heaven in praver— 
* Lord of the Heavens, Lord of the Earths, Lord 
of the Demons, and all that they lead into evil— 
Lord of the Winds, and all they disperse and 
scatter—vrant us the spoil of this city, and pre- 
serve us from evil.” Allah had before promised 
him great booty: the evil he apprehended was, 

the poison which was afterwards given to him by a 
Jewish woman. The prayer ended, he cried again, 
* Forward, in the name of Allah.’ The Jews of 
Khaibar were slumbering in peaceful repose— 
their ign castle, Nacin, was taken by assault ; the 
second, Nataa, the castle of Asad. son of Moad, 
made a more vigorous defence. The Moslemites 
were reduced to great extremities, for the country 
had been wasted, and all the palm-trees destroyed. 
At length Nataa fell, and Mahomet became master 

of an immense booty in corm, dates, oil, honey, 
flocks of sheep, cattle, and asses, and armour of all 
sorts :—one author adds, that they brought to the 
Prophet a camel-skin full of collars, brac elets, war- 
ters, car-rings, and buckles, all of gold, with an 
Imnense number of precious stones. Alkamus, 
the third citadel, made a still more gallant resist- 
ance, It was here that Ali distinguished himself 
—he planted the standard on the walls—he clove 
the skull of Marhab, the great champion of the 
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Jews, through his buckler, two turbans, and a 
diamond, which he wore in his helmet, ull the 
sword stuck between his jaws. Abu-Rafe, an 
eve-witness, declares, that the “ Strong Lion” 
seized the gate of the city. which eight men could 
not lift,* and used it as a buckler. On the capture 
of Alkamus, Kenana, the chief. was horribly tor- 
tured, to induce him to betray the secret hiding- 
place of his treasures; but the patient Jew en- 
dured to the utmost. aiid a more merciful I-lamite 
relieved him by striking off his head. Three 
more of the castles fell. The two last surrendered 
on the promise thatthe lives of the besieged should 
be spared.t The inhabitants of the cities of Padai 
and Khaibar capitulated on the condition of surrens 
dering half the revenue of thetr fields and pastures, 
which they were sll to cultivate, to the use of the 
Prophet; but Mahomet reserved the right of exiling 
them accordiny to his good pleasure—a_ rivht 
which was afterwards exercised by the Caliph 
Omar, who alleged the dsving injunction of ie 
Prophet, that hut one faith should be permitted to 
exist in Arabia. The Jews of Khaibar were 
transplanted to Syria; vet itis supposed that some 
vestiges of their creed may still be traced among 
the Arab tribes of that district. 

But the persecution of the Jews by the Maho- 
metans was confined to the linuts of the Arabian 
peninsula. Under the empire of the Caliphs, 

© Abu-Rafe.” observes Gibbon, in his usual carstic vein, 
“was an eye-wit nene—bit who will be witness for Abu- Rafe: an 

4 }¢ was during thus war, that a Jewish woman made Ma 
homet » present of a poisoned sheep— he tasted at, but was 


warped not tu cat any more; sll ite fatal effects liuhkid in 
his constitution. 
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which rapidly swallowed up the dominions of Per- 
sia, and many provinces of the Eastern empire, 
this people might rejoice in the change of masters. 
Jerusalem yielded an easy conquest to the trium- 
phant Omar, and though the Jews might behold 
with secret dissatisfaction the magnificent mosque 
of the conqueror usurp the sacred ill on which the 
Temple of Solomon stood, yet still they would find 
consolation in the degradation of the Christians, 
and the obscurity nto which the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was thrown ; and even, perhaps, 
might cherish the enthusiastic hope that the new 
Temple might be destined for a holier use. Some 
Christian writers accuse the Jews of a deeplaid 
conspiracy to advance the triumph of Mahomet- 
anism ; but probably this conspiracy was no more, 
than their united prayers and vows, that their op- 
pressors might fall before a power which miled 
them on the easy terms of tribute, the same which 
they exacted from all their conquered provinces. 
This union of their hearts was natural ; they nught 
well rejoice in: the annilulation of the throne of 
Persia, for Izdigerd, the last of her kings, had 
commenced a fierce persecution of the Jews in his 
dominions ; and the Christians could lay little 
claim to their faithful attachment as subjects. No 
doubt, as the tide of Moslemte conquest spread 
along the shores of Africa, the Jews exulted, rather 
than deplored the change of masters. 40,000 of 
their race were found by Amrou in Alexandna, 
at the conquest of that city, and suffered no fur- 
ther oppression than the payment of tnbute. In 
one country alone, it is probable, that they took a 
more active interest, than their secret prayers and 
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thanksgivings, in the triumph of the Crescent. 
Spainshad already taken the lead in Jewish perse- 
cution, Spain maintained its odious distinction, and 
Spain had without doubt reason to rue the measures 
which set a great part of its most industrious po- 
pulation in justifiable hostility to its laws and go- 
vernment, and made them ready to hail the foreign 
conqueror as a deliverer and benefactor. ‘The lust 
of Roderick, and his violation of the daughter of 
Count Julian, led not more directly to the subju- 
gation of his country, than the barbarous intole- 
rance of his ancestors towards the Jews. Their 
wrongs, in the violence done to their consciences, 
were not less decp than that suffered by the mno- 
cent Caava; their vengeance was less culty than 
that of the renegade Julian. 
For a century their wrongs had been accumu. 
lating. As carly as the reign of Recared, the first 
Catholic king of the Goths, they had attained un- 
exampled prosperity in the Pe ninsula. They were, 
to a preat eatent, the cultivators of the soil, which 
rewarded their patient industry with the most am- 
ple return; and often the administrators of the 
finances, for which they were well qualified by 
their knowledge of trade. Bigotry, envy, and 
avarice, conspired to point them out as objects of 
persecution. Laws were passed, of which the spirit 
may be comprehended from the preamble and the 
titles :-—‘ Laws concerming the promulgation and 
ratification of statutes against Jewish wickedness, 
and for the general extirpation of Jewish errors. 
That the Jews may not celebrate the Passover ac- 
cording to their usage; that the Jews may not 
contract marriage according to their own customs ; 
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that the Jews may not practise circumcision ; that 
the Jews make no distinction of meats; that the 
Jews bring no action against Christians; that 
Jews be not permitted to bear witness against 
Christians: of the time when their converted de- 
scendants are admissible as witnesses: of the 
penalties attached to the transgressions of these 
statutes by the Jews: against the circuincision 
of slaves by the Jews.” These laws, however, 
do not at first seem to have come into opera- 
tion. Tt is suspected, from a passage in a letter 
of Pope Gregory, that the Israelites paid a large 
sum of money for their suspension. A. statute of 
Recared’s successor, Siscbut, complained of the 
neglect of his predecessor's law, which forbade 
Jews trom haying Christian slaves, and declared 
all such slaves free. Sisebut was excited, it is said, 
by the Finperor Heraclius, who had found out that 
his empire was threatened with danger from the 
circumeised, and ignorant of the secret growth of 
Mahometanism, determined to extirpate the dan- 
gerous race throughout the world. Among the 
smouldering ruins of the Christian churches, and 
the vestizes of recent Christian massacre in Je- 
rusalem, Herachus might unhappily have found 
stronger reasons for the persecution of the Jews : 
but as we have no satisfactory evidence of his 
having wreaked his vengeance im hisown dominions, 

it may be doubted whether his jealous vigilance 

extended so far as to the extremity of the West. 
Sisebut must bear alone the shame, he probably 
thought, alone mherit the glory of his oppressive 
measures. The Jews were commanded, at once, 
either to abandon their religion, or to leave the 
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dominions of the Goths. According to their own 
account, they assembled with tears and groans in 
the court of the palace, obtained an audience, and 
held a singular theological debate with their roval 
antagonist. The king declared that he was con- 
strained by his conscience to force them to receive 
baptism. They adduced the example of Joshua, 
who did not, they said, compel the Canaanites to 
accept the law of Moses, but allowed them peace 
on condition of their observing the seven Noachic 
pe The king, perplexed by this daring 

istorical argument, replied that he recognised no 
authority superior to his own: that it was his 
bounden duty to enforce his law, because all who 
were not regencrate in baptism must perish ever- 
lastingly. The Jews replied, that as the [sracl- 
ites, Who despised the Holy Land, were sufficiently 
punished by being excluded from its blessings, 80 
they would pay an adequate penalty, by beng 
excluded from eternal life. Sisebut rejomed, that 
men might be left tothemselves to accept or refuse 
temporal advantages, but that they must be forced 
to receive spiritual blessings, as a child is forced 
to learn his lessons. But the kimy’s orders were 
more effective than his arguments. The Jews 
were thrown into prison, and treated with the ute 
most rigour. Some fled into France or Africa, 
others abandoned their religion, 90,000 are re- 

rted to have submitted to baptism: but how far 
their hearts renounced their creed, or how speedily 
they relapsed, must remain uncertain. In the next 
reign but one, that of Sisenand, the Jews obtamed 
a relaxation of the uppressive statutes, probably 
from an unexpected quarter. The rare caamnple 
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was displayed of a synod of clergy in that age, of 
Spanish clergy, openly asserting the tenets of rea- 
son and Christian charity. The fourth Council of 
Toledo enacted, “ that men ought not to be come 
pelled to believe, because God will have mercy on 
those on whom he will have merey, and whom he 
will he hardeneth. As man fell by his own free 
will in listening to the wiles of the serpent, so man 
can only be converted by his free acceptance of 
the Christian faith.” Yet, with remarkable in- 
consistency, the Council likewise decreed, ‘ that 
all who had embraced the faith must be con- 
strained to adhere to it, and to remain within the 
Church. For as they had received the blessed 
sacrament, the holy name of God would be blas- 
phemed, and the faith disgraced by their falling 
off The gleam of light and merey was but tran- 
sient. The sixth Council of Toledo (it is probable 
that the wise and wood Isidore of Seville hal died 
in the interval) indignantly disclaimed the tolerant 
spirit of the former synod. [t praised Suintila the 
Second for his violent proceedings against the 
Jews, and blessed God that they possessed a prince 
so full of ardour for the faith, Thev enacted that 
every king on his accession should take an oath to 
execute these laws, and passed an anathema on 
that sovereien who should neglect this indispen- 
sable part of his royal duty. Under Recescuinth, 
the eighth Council of Toledo, A.C., 633, re-en- 
forced the ‘obligation of the king to execute the 
laws against the Jews with the utmost severity. 
To this Council a curious petition was presented. 
The undersigned Jews expressed their readiness 
to submit to the law; the onlv indulgence they 
s 2 
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requested was an exemption from being con- 
strained to eat pork, a food to which they could 
not habituate themselves, however disguised by 
cookery. But the most ‘extraordinary fact in all 
this historv is, that not only were these laws inef- 
fective in the conversion or extirpation of the 
Jews, but that there were Christians who em- 
braced Judaism. One of the Visigothic Jaws in- 
dignantly enacts the punishment of death for such 
an offence. ‘* Even many of the clergy,” declares 
the tenth Council of Toledo, ‘* a fact monstrous 
and unutterable, pursue an execrable commerce 
with the ungodly, and do not scruple to sell to 
them Christian slaves, and thus give them up to be 
converted to Judaism.” The ninth Council had 
decreed, that all baptized Jews were bound to ap- 
pear in the church, not only on Chistian, but 
also on Jewish holy days, lest, while professed 
Christians, they should practise secret’ Judaism. 
But the twelfth Council of Toledo, in the reign of 
Envig, far surpassed its predecessors in the clabo- 
rate cruelty of its enactinents, even if aimed only 
at Jews professing Christianity ;—for there is a 
singular ambiguity in the wording of the Jaw—it 
appears generally to include all Jews, but most of 
its provisions scem especially directed against 
conformists to the Church. Are we to suppose 
that the Church, only legislating for its members, 
intended these laws only for Jews within its pale ? 
or that this conformity had been so general as to 
comprise nearly all the Jews within the realm? 
The Jews were assembled in the church of the 
Holy Virgin, at Toledo, and the resolutions of this 
Christian -gssembly were read aloud. The pre- 
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amble complained that the crafty Jews had eluded 
all former laws, and attributed the failure of these 
statutcs to the severity of the punishment enacted, 
which was death in all cases—contrary, it was 
added, to the Holy Scriptures. The penalties of 
the new statutes were mitigated, but not in mercy. 
The general punishment was 100 lashes on the 
naked body ; after that the offender was to be put 
in chains, banished, and his property confiscated 
to the lord of the soil. This was the penalty for 
profaning the name of Christ, rejecting the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, blaspheming the Tn- 
nity—for not bringing children or servants, 
themselves or their dependants, to baptism—for 
observing the Passover, the New Moon, the 
feast of Tabernacles, (in these cases, on real 
conversion, the land was restored.) for violating 
the Christian Sabbath, or the great festivals of the 
Church, either by working in the field, or in ma- 
nufacture. If these days were desecrated by a 
servant, the master was liable to a fine. The cir- 
culmcision of a child was more cruelly visited, on 
the man, by mutilation—on the woman, by the 
loss of her nose and the seizure of her property. 
The same penalty was attached to the conversion 
of a Christian to Judaism. The former punish- 
ment—scourying, Imprisonment, banishment, and 
confiscation—was incurred by those who made a 
difference in meats. An exemption was granted 
to new converts, who were not constrained to eat 
swine's flesh if their nature revolted against it. 
The same penalty fell on all who intermarried 
within the sixth degree of relationship. Such 
marriages were declared null; the property was 
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to he divided among the children, if not Jews. If 
there were no children, or only children educated 
in Judaism, it fell to the lord of the soll. No 
marriage was hereafter to be contracted, without a 
clause in the act of dower that both would become 
Christians. All who offended against this law, 
even the parents concerned in such a marriage, 
were to be fined or scourged. All subjects of the 
kingdom who harboured, assisted, or concealed 
the flight of a Jew, were to be scourged, and have 
their property confiscated. Whoever reccived 
bribes from a Jew to conceal his practice of 
Judaism, was fined thrice the sum he had received. 
The Jew who read, or allowed his children to read, 
books written against Christianity, suffered 100 
lashes ; on the second offence the lashes were re- 
peated, with banishment and confiscation. Chiris- 
tian slaves of Jews were declared free; the Jews 
had no right of emancipating them; but a piven 
time was allowed, m which they might sell those 
of whom they were possessed. As many Jews, in 
order to retain their Christian slaves, pretended to 
Christianity, the whole race were coinmanded, by 
a given day, to bring their slaves for sale, or pub- 
licly to embrace Christianity. If not immediately 
ed, they were tu lodge a sulemn protest of 
their faith with the bishop ; and all converts were 
to take an oath, of which the form was subjoined 
—an oath of terrific sublimity, wluch even now 
makes the reader shudder, when he remembers 
that it was forced upon unwilling consciences, and 
perhaps taken by those who secretly renounced its 
obligations. All Jewish slaves, by embracing 
Chritianity, obtained their freedom. No Jew 
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could take any office by which he might have autho- 
rity over, or constrain a Christian, except in 
certain cases where power might be granted by 
the feudal lord. In such a case, if he abused 
the law, he was punished by the loss of half his 
property, or by stripes. Even the noble who 
gran such a power was liable to a fine, or, 
in default of payment, to the same ignominious 
punishment. No Jew might be intendant, house 
steward, or overseer. Should a bishop, priest, or 
ecclesiastic, commit the property of the Church 
to a Jewish intendant, his property was to be 
confiscated—in default, himself bumt. No Jew 
could travel from one town or province to another, 
without reporting himself to the bishop or judge 
of the place. They were forced to eat, drink, 
and communicate with Christians; they could 
not move without a certificate of good behaviour 
and a passport. On the Jewish Sabbath and 
holy days they were all to assemble before the 
bishop. The bishop was to appoint women to 
overlook their wives and daughters. The spiritual 
person, Who took a bribe to relax bis vigilance, 
was to be degraded and excommunicated. Who- 
ever protected a Jew against his spiritual over- 
seer, Was tu be excommunicated and pay a heavy 
fine. No civil judge could act in any case of 
this kind without the concurrence of the priest- 
hood, if their presence could be procured. The 
remission of penaltics might be granted, on a 
certificate of Christian behaviour. All spiritual 
persons were to communicate these statutes to 
the Jews in their respective dioceses and cures. 
Such were the acts of the twelfth council of 
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Toledo: but happily laws, when they are carried 
to such ‘an extreme of cruclty as to shock the 
general feeling, usually prevent their own exe= 
cution. The Council might enact, but the people 
would carry into effect but imperfectly these 
horrible scenes of scourging and__configgation. 
Wealth, notwithstanding the eae of the law, 
would purchase immunity and exemption ; and, 
though many fled, and many probably outwardly 
conformed, the successor of Ervig, Egica, found it 
expedient to relax the laws, so far as to allow 
baptized Jews all the privileges of citizens, which 
befure were but jealously or imperfectly bestowed. 
Fear may have extorted this concession ; but the 
fear of the monarch shows how ineflective the 
former laws must have been, if the Jews were 
still so numerous as to be formidable. Already 
the shores of Africa were beginning to gleam 
with the camps of the Saracens, who threatened 
to cross the narrow strait, and overwhelm the 
trembling Gothic monarchy ; and no wonder if 
the impatient Jews hourly uttered vows, or held 
secret correspondence with their free brethren in 
Africa, to accelerate the march of the victorious 
deliverer. The year after, a council was again held 
at Toledo : the king denounced a general conspiracy 
of the Jews, to massacre the Christians, subdue 
the land, and overthrow the monarchy. ‘ Al- 
ready,’ declared the king, ‘this people, defiled 
by the blood of Christ, and infamous tor the pro- 
fanation of their oaths, have meditated ruin 
against the king and kingdom—and proclaiming 
that their time is come, have begun the work of 
slaugiiter ayainst the Catholics.” The affrighted 
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and obsequious churchmen instantly passed a 
decree to confiscate all the property of the Jews 
to the royal treasury—to disperse the whole race, 
as slaves, through the country—to seize all their 
children under geventecn years of age—to bring 
them up as Christians, marry them to Christian 
wives, and to abolish for ever the exercise of the 
Jewish faith. A great flight of the Jews probably 
took place ; for Witiza, the successor of Ecica, 
attempting too late to heal the wounds by con- 
ciliation, granted them permission to return into 
the Gothic states, with full rights of freedom and 
citizenship. But their vows had been heard, or 
their intrigues had been successful ; they re- 
turned, and to the enjoyment of all rights and 
privileges of freedom—not indeed under Christian 
kings, but under the dominion of the Moorish 
Caliphs, who established their rule over almost 
the whole of Spain. The munificence of these 
sovereigns bears the appearance of gratitude for 
valuable services, and confirms the suspicion that 
the Jews were highly instrumental in advancing 
the triumph of the Crescent. Their reward was a 
golden ave of freedom, of civilization, and of let- 
ters. They shared with and emulated their splen- 
did masters in all the luxuries and arts which 
soften and embellish life, during that era of high, 
though, if we may so say, somewhat barbaric 
civilization, under which the southern provinces 
of Spain became that paradise for which they were 
designed by nature. 

France had obeyed the signal of Spain, and 
hung out the bloody flag of persecution. But her 
measures were ill-combined, and probably worse 
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executed ; for many of the fugitives from Spain 
sought and found comparative security amon 
their brethren in Gaul. Early in the aoyeuib 
century, A. C. 615, Clotaire the Second, in a 
council of the clergy, issued a decree, disqualify- 
ing the Jews from all military or civil offices 
which gave them authority over Christians. The 
Council of Rheims (627) annulled all bargains 
entered into by Jews for the purchase of Chris- 
tian slaves; that of Chalons, on the Marne, pro- 
hibited the Jews from selling Christian slaves 
beyond the frontier of the kingdom. The devout 
Dagobert, it is said, though probably with as 
little truth, instigated like his contemporary, Sise- 
but of Spain, by the emperor Heraclius, issued an 
edict, ian all Jews to forswear their re- 
ligion or leave the kingdom. ut in the northern 
part of France this edict was se little enforced, 
that a Jew held the office of tax-collector in the 
city of St. Denis; in the south, where they were 
far more numerous and wealthy, they carried on 
their trade with uninterrupted success—and the 
wiser monarchs of that great kingdom altogether 
renounced the intolerant policy of the Merovin- 
giap race. 
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Wr enter upon a period which we shall venture 
to denominate the Golden Age of the modern 
Jews. To them, the Moslem crescent was as a 
star, Which seemed to soothe to peace the troubled 
waters, on Which they had been so long agitated. 
Throughout the dominions of the Caliphs, in the 
East, in Africa, and in Spain; in the Byzantine 
empire; m the dominions of those great sove- 
reiens, Charlemagne, his predecessor and suc- 
cessor, who, under Divine Providence, restored 
vigour and solidity to the Christian empire of 
the West, and enabled it to repel the yet unex- 
hausted inroads of Mahometanism; every where 
we behold the Jews not only pursuing unmolested 
their lucrative and enterprising traffic, not merely 
merchants of splendour and opulence, but sud- 
denly emerging to offices of dignity and trust, 
administering the finances of Christian and Maho- 
metan kinedoms, and travelling as ambassadors 
between mighty sovereigns. This golden age was 
of very different duration in different parts of the 
world; in the East it was, before long, interrupted 
by their own civil dissensions, and by a spirit of 
persecution which seized the Muoslemite sove- 
reigns, In the Byzantine empire, we are greatly 
in want of authentic information, both concerning 
the period in question, and that which followed 
it. In the west of Europe it was soon suc- 
ceeded by an age of iron. hn Spain, the daylight 
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endured the longest—to set in decp and total 
darkness. 

The religious persecutions of the Jews by the 
Mahometans were confined within the borders of 
Arabia. The Prophet was content with enforcing 
uniformity of worship within the sacred peninsula 
which gave him birth, and where the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina were not to be profaned 
by the unclean footstep of an unbeliever; or 
rather liis immediate successors rose, or degene- 
rated, shall we say, from stern fanatics to am- 
bitious conquerors. ‘The Koran or the sword” 
was still the battle cry; but whoever would sub- 
mit to the dominion of the triumphant Caliph, or 
render himself useful in the extension of his 
conquests, might easily evade the recognition of 
the Prophet’s title. The Jews had little reason 
to regret, or rather, had ample cause to triumph 
in the ruin of their former masters—though, 
doubtless, in the general plunder their wealth did 
not escape, vet here, as in the North, they would 
not scruple to make up their losses, by following 
in the train of the yet fierce and uncivilized con- 
queror, and by making use of their superior judge 
ment, or command of moncy, to drive a lucrative 
bargain with the plunderer. Whenever a com- 
missariat was wanting to the disorganized hordes, 
which followed the Crescent with irresistible 
valour, the corm-ships or caravans of the Jews 
would follow in the wake of the fleet or army. 
At the capture of Rhodes, the celebrated fallen 
Colossus, which once bestrode the harbour of 
that city, one of the wonders of the world, was 
sold to a Jew of Emesa, who is reported to have 
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loaded nine hundred camels with the metal. 
The greater and more certain emoluments of the 
mercantile life would lead the Jews to addict them- 
selves more and more to traffic, and to abandon 
the cultivation of the soil, which they had hitherto 
pursued in many places—for as the Moslemite 
sovereigns levied a disproportioned tribute on the 
believer and the unbeliever, the former paving 
only a tenth, the latter a fifth, or even a third, 
of the produce, the Jew would readily cede 
his land, which remunerated him so _ ill, for 
trade which offered, at least, the chance of rapid 
wealth. 

When the Caliphs began to delegate to others 
the sword of conquest or extermination, and to 
establish themselves in the splendid state of peace- 
ful sovereigns, the Jews were equally useful im 
teaching these stem barbarians the arts and 
luxuries of civilized life. The Hebrew literature 
was admirably adapted to the kindred taste of the 
Arabians. The extravagant legends of the Tal- 
mud would harmonize with their bold poetical 
spirit; their picturesque apologues were, probably, 
the form of instruction in which the Arab tribes 
had ever delighted to listen to moral wisdom ; 
even the niceties of their verbal disputes would 
not be without charm to their masters, who soon 
began to pay attention to the polish of their own 
rich and copious language. Already, in the time 
of Omar, the second caliph, and his successor 
Abdalmelech, a trust of great importance, the 
coinage, had been committed to the care of a 
Jew. Either shocked that faithful Moslemites 
should use money stamped with an image, or 
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eager to assume that distinction of sovereignty, 
the uttering coin, the caliph instructed the Jew to 
substitute the emphatic sentence, “say there is 
one God, one.” The traflic of the Jews would 
disseminate that coin which their art had enabled 
them to provide. The caliph readily acknow- 
ledged as his vassal the Prince of the Captivity, 
who maintained his state as representative of the 
Jewish community; probably, through him the 
tribute was levied on his brethren. A singular 
story is told of Omar the Second, which illustrates 
the high degree of credit which the Jews were 
permitted to attain in the court of the caliphs. 
Omar, a secret follower of Ali, whose name was 
still cursed in the mosques, was anxious to re- 
concile his people to the name of the Prophet's 
vicar upon earth. An innocent comedy was got 
up in his court, in which a Jew played a principal 
part. The Jew came boldly forward, while the 
throne was encircled by the splendid retinue of 
courtiers and people, and asked in marriage the 
daughter of the caliph. Omar calinly answered, 
“How can IT give my daughter im marriage to 
aman of another faith?”  ** Did not Mahomet,” 
rejoined the Jew, ‘vive his daughter in marriage 
to Ali?” © That is another case,” said the 
caliph, ‘for Ali was a Moslemite, and the com- 
mander of the faithful.” ‘* Why, the n,” rejoined 
the Jew, “if Ali was one of the faithful, do ye 
curse him in your mosques /" ‘The caliph turned 
to the courtiers and said, ‘ Auswer ye the Jew?” 
A long silence followed, broken at Jength by 
the caliph, who arose, and declared the curse 
to be rejected as impious, and ordered these 
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words to be substituted in the prayer .— Forgive 

Lord, our sins, and forgive all who have 
the same faith with us.” At a later period, 
A.C. 753, under Abu Giafar Alinansor, we find 
the Jews entrusted with the office of exacting a 
heavy imulct laid upon the Christians. Under this 
fostering governinent the schools flourished, those 
in Sura and Pumbeditha were crowded with 
hearers: the Gaonim, or the Hlustrious, were at 
the height of their fame; they formed a sort of 
senae, and while the Prince of the Captivity 
mnaintained the sovereign executive power, they 
assucd the legislative. Their reign was for the 
most part undisturbed, though sometimes a rapa- 
cluus Caliph, or an overzealous Iman, might 
make them feel that the sword of authority stl 
hun over them, and that the fire of zealous 
Islanism was not vet burned out. Giafar the 
Great is reported to have framed an edict to force 
Jews and Christians to embrace Islamism. The 
long and unaccustomed interval of peace, and the 
free intercourse with their enlightened masters, 
introduced a spirit of bold inquiry, which threat- 
ened, even at this zemth of its power, to shake the 
donunion of the Rabbms to its basis. The Ka- 
raites, the Protestants of Judaism, who perhaps 
had never entirely been extinct, began to prow 
acai into a formidable sect. ‘The older Karaites 
(it is quite uncertain when they assumed the 
name) probably fell into disrepute through the 
abuse of their doctrines by the unpopular Saddu- 
cees. After the fall of Jerusalem, Pharisaisin, 
under its more regular and organized form, Rab- 
binism, obscured her once dangerous rival; the 
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faith on the letter of the written Law; the Cabala, 
the Mischna, the Gemara—all Talmudic lore— 
the Karaites threw indignantly aside. The Lue 
ther of this reformation, which perhaps was not 
Jess rapidly diffused for its similarity to the sim- 
pler creed of Islamisin, was named Anan, who, 
with his son Saul, revolted from) Rabbinisim. 
What is known concerning the lives of these men, 
rests chiefly on the authority of the Rabbins, and 
must be received with the same iistrust as the ac- 
counts of our own Reformers from the writings of 
their adversaries. In a contest for the succes- 
sion to the princedoim of the Captivity, or to some 
other high office, Anan was passed by, and his 
younger brother appointed. Embittered by the 
affront, Anan assembled the wreck of the Saddu- 
cean party, 60 called probably by ee and 
persuaded them to name him to the dignity. 
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Tumults arose—the government interfered—and 
Anan was thrown into prison. Anan recovered 
his freedum, some say by a large sum of money, 
Which his followers gladly paid—as he gave out 
that he had been visited ina dream by the prophet 
Elias, who encouraged him im his ‘adherence to 
the pure law of Moves hae his success was 
hich owing to an artifice suggested by an Ara- 
bian philosopher, whom he met with in the prison. 
He demanded of the Vizier a public disputation 
with his adversaries, and represented the only 
cause of their differences to be a dispute about the 
period of the new moon. The Caliph was a dab- 
bler in astronomy; and Anan, by dexterously 
adopting his opinion, obtained a triumph. The 
Karaites retired to the neizhbourhood of Jerusa- 
lem, to maintain in peace their simple creed—in 
their adherence to which, the sight of the Holy 
City might confirm them; and that thus a pure 
and righteous people might be ready to hail the 
accomplishment of its last article. The following 
were, and still are, the Articles of the Karaite be- 
hef':—I. That the world was created: LL. That 
it had an uncreated Creator: ILI. That God is 
without form, and in every sense one: IV. That 
God sent Moses: V. That God delivered the Law 
to Moses: VI. That the behever must deduce his 
creed from the knowledge of the law in its ori- 
ginal language, and from the pure interpretation 
of it: VII. That God inspired the rest of the pro- 
ghets: VIEL That God will raise the dead: 
X. That God will reward and punish all men 
before his throne: X. That God has not rejected 
his unhappy people, but is purifymg them by 
Tr 2 
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affliction, and that they must daily strive to ren- 
der themselves worthy of redemption through the 
Messiah, the son of David. The Karaites formed 
a regular community, under their Nasi, which 
name afterwards gave place to that of Mache ; 
they have since spread into many countries, where 
they are hated and denounced as heretics by the 
Rabbins. 

If their own writers deserve credit, at a period 
not very distant from this, the Jews in the East at- 
tained to a still more cinment height of power and 
splendour. Judaism ascended the throne of a 
great kingdom on the west of the Caspian sea—a 
kingdom before the strength of which the Persian 
monarchy trembled, and endeavoured to exclude 
its inruads by building a vast wall, the remains of 
Which still excite the wonder of the traveller— 
while the Greek empire courted its alliance. The 
name of this realm was Khazar, or Khozar;* it 
was inhabited by a Turcoman tribe, who had gra- 
dually abandoned their nomadic habits and main- 
tained considerable commerce: their capital, Bi- 
langiar, Was situated at the mouth of the Wolga, 
and a line of cities stretched across from thence to 
the Don. They exchanged dried fish, the furs of 
the north, and slaves, for the gold and silver, and 
the luxuries of southern climates. Merchants of 
all religions, Jews, Christians, and Mahoimetang, 
were freely admitted, and their superior intelli- 
gence over lis mure barbarous subjects induced 


* Basnage discredited the whole story, ax he could not 
trace the existence of such a kingdum; but Des Guiznes, 
and the more recent accounts of the Russian emypure, have 
satisfactorily proved that puint. 
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one of their kings, Bulan, (A.C. 740,) to embrace 
the religion of the strangers. By one account he 
was admonished by an angel—by another he de- 
cided in this singular manner between the con- 
flicting claims of Christianity, Moslemism, and 
Judaism. He examined the different teachers 
apart, and asked the Christian if Judaism was not 
better than Mahometanism—the Mahometan whe- 
ther it was not better than Christianity. Both re- 
plied in the affirmative; on which the monarch 
decided in its favour,—by one statement secretly, 
by another openly, embraced the faith of Moses, 
and induced learned teachers of the law to settle 
in his dominions. Judaism became a necessary 
condition on the succession to the throne, but there 
was the most liberal toleration of all other forms of 
faith. The dynasty lasted for above two centuries 
and a half; and when R. Hasdai, a learned Jew, 
was in the highest confidence with Abderrahman, 
the caliph of Cordova, he received intelligence of 
this sovereignty possessed by his brethren, through 
the ambassadors of the Byzantine emperor. After 
considerable difficulty Hasdai succeeded in esta- 
blishing a correspondence with Joseph, the reign- 
ing king. The letter of Hasdai is extant, and an 
answer of the king, which does not possess equal 
claims to authenticity. The whole history has 
been wrought out into a religious romance called 
Cosri, which has involved the question in great 
obscurity: Basnage rejected the whole as a fiction 
of the Rabbins—anxious to prove that “ the sceptre 
had not entirely departed from Israel :” Jost in- 
clines to the opinion that there is a groundwork of 
truth under the veil of poetic embellishment. 
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We travel westward, not, as_usually, to sadden 
our eyes and chill our hearts with tales of perse- 
cution and misery, but to behold the Jews the 
companions end confidential ministers of princes. 
We pause to glean the slight and barren informa- 
tion which we possess of the state of the Jews in 
the Byzantine empire. The wniers of the oppo- 
site party accuse the Jews as instigators and abet- 
tors of the Iconoclastic emperors (the destroyers 
of images); and a fable equally irreconcilable 
with chronology and historv, has been repeated of 
their zeal in this. by some called sacrilegious, war- 
fare. It is said that thev instigated the Caliph 
Yezid the Second to order the demolition of 
unages in his dominions. The outraged saints 
were revenged by the untimely death of Yezid, at- 
tributed to their prayers. The successor of Yezid 
acknowledged, it is added, his father’s impiety, and 
determined to wreak vengeance on his advisers. 
They fled; but two of them resting near a foun- 
tain in Isauria, beheld a vouth, driving an ass, laden 
with petty merchandize. They looked on him with 
fixed eves, saluted him as the future emperor, but 
at the same time they strongly urged his compli- 
ance with the second commandment of the Law. 
Unfortunately, among the few facts which are 
known of the period is this, that Leo the Isaurian, 
m the early part of his reign, persecuted the Jews. 
It is highly probable, that when the emperors gave 
the signal for havoc, the Jews, stimulated by co- 
vetousness as well as religious zeal, would not be 
the last to strip or break in pieces, or melt, the 
costly ornaments, and even the images themselves, 
made of the precious metals. We may conceive 
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the religious horror which the devout image-wor- 
shipper would feel, when the unclean hands of the 
circumcised either seized, or bought from autho- 
rized plunderers, the object of his profound adora- 
tion, and converted it, like any other object of 
traflic, to profane uses. But imured to odium, 
the Jew would little fear to encounter it, for the 
gratification at once of his revenge and his avarice. 
We know little further of their state, but that they 
were under the avowed protection of some of the 
succeeding emperors. Constantine Copronymus, 
probably on account of his hatred of images, was 
called a Jew; and Nicephorus and Michael the 
Stammerer are named, as extending their paternal 
care over this usually proscribed race. 

In Italy we know little of the condition of the 
Israclites ; but the silence of history concurs with 
the single fact with which we are acquainted, to 
represent those dave as days of peace. The Pope 
Zacharias found it necessary to interdict not only 
the old grievance, the possession of Christian 
slaves by Jews, but also unlawful sexual inter- 
course and marriage between the two races. 

Whatever guilt, either of secret perfidy * or 
prayer for the success of the invader, might at- 
tach to the Jewish inhabitants of the south of 
France, during the invasion of that country by the 
Moors of Spain ; when the barrier of the Pyrenees 

© They are accused of betraying Toulouse to the enemy 5 
but the seye of that city by the NMoars appears altogether 
apocryphal. The singular custom which certainly ewusted 
fur a considerable period ia Toulouse, by which a syndic or 
representative of the Jews was constrained to appear before 
the authonties and receive three boxes on the ear, originated 
no doubt in some other unknown cause. 
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was established by the valour of Charles Martel, 
and by the ability of the new race of sovereigns 
who succeeded to the feeble Merovingians, Pepin 
and Charlemagne; these monarchs not merely re- 
frained from all retribution, but displaved the more 
enlightened policy of conciliation towards their 
wealthy and useful subjects. The Jews were only 
restricted in the possession of Christian slaves, 
subjected to the general marriage law of the em- 
pire, commanded to observe the prohibited de- 
grees, and to conform to the general law of dower, 
The offender was liable to a fine of 100 sous, and 
to suffer 100 stripes. Their commerce was unre- 
stricted, except by a limitation enforced on Charle- 
magne, rather by the irreverent covetousness of 
the clergy, than by the misconduct of the Jews. 
Bishops, abbots, and abbesses were only pre- 
vented by a severe inhibition, from pledging or 
selling to the circumcised the costly vestments, 
rich furniture, and precious vessels of the churches, 
To the flourishing commerce of the Israclites, 
the extended dominions of Charlemagne opened a 
wide field ; from the ports of Marseilles and Nar- 
bonne their vessels kept up a constant communi- 
cation with the East; in Narbonne they were 80 
flourishing that, of the two prefects, or mavors of 
the city, one was always a Jew: and, as we shall 
presently sec, the most regular and stately part of 
the city of Lyons was the Jewish quarter. The 
superior intellivence and education of the Jews, im 
a period when nobles and kings, and even the 
clergy could not always write their names, pointed 
them out for offices of trust. They were the phy- 
sicians, the ministers of finance, to nobles and 
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monarchs ; and when Charlemagne, either with 
some secret political design, or from an ostenta~ 
tious show of magnificence, determined on sending 
an ambassador to the splendid Caliph, Haroun al 
Raschid, Europe and Asia beheld the extraordinary 
spectacle of a Jew, named Isaac, setting forth on 
this mission, with two Christian counts, who died 
on the road, and conducting the political corre- 
spondence between the courts of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Bagdad. It cannot be wondered if this em- 
bassyv gave rise to the wildest speculations in that 
ignorant age, both as to its objects and its event. 
It was given out that the Caliph granted Judzea as 
a free gift to Charlemagne, others limited his gene- 
rosity to Jerusalem, others to the key of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The secret objects probably never 
transpired beyond the councils of Charlemagne ; 
but it was known that Isaac returned with presents 
of a wonderful nature from the East. Among 
these was an enormous elephant, of such import- 
ance that his death is faithfully chronicled by the 
monkish annalists ; apes, a clock, and some rich 
robes, doubtless of silk. Isaac acquitted himself 
with such ability, that he was entrusted by his im- 
perial protector with another mission to the same 
quarter. 

The golden age of the Jews endured, in still in- 
creasing prosperity, during the reign of Charle- 
maygne’s successor, Louis the Debonnaire, or the 
Pious. At his court the Jews were so powerful, 
that their interest was courted by the presents of 
nobles and princes. His most confidential adviser 
was a Jewish physician, named Zedckiah. The 
wondering people attributed his influence over the 
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Emperor to magic, in which he was considered a 
profound adept. The monkish historians relate, 
with awe-struck sincerity, tales of his swallowing 
a whole cart of hay, horses and all, and flying in 
the air like Simon Magus of old. A sort of re- 
presentative of the community, the master of the 
Jews resided within the precincts of the court. 
The general privileges of the race were preserved 
with rigid equity. They were permitted to build 
synagogues ; their appeals were listened to with 

ual—their enemies said, with partial—yjustice ; 
they had free power to traffic, and to dispose of 
real or personal property. They had even interest 
to procure the alteration of certain markets which 
were customarily held on their Sabbath, to another 
day. Besides this general protection, several 
charters are extant, granting special privileges to 
certain Jewish communities and individuals. One 
to the Jews of Languedoc, securing to them the 
right of disposing of hereditaments, such as land, 
houses, mills, water-courses, &c.; another to a 
certain Domat Rabbi, and his brother Samuel, 
granting them exemption frum vanous tolls and 
taxes—permission to hire Christian slaves, who 
were however not to be forced to work on Sun- 
davs and holidays—and yenerally to deal in slaves. 
Every litigation with a Christian was to be settled 
by the evidence of three Jews and three Christians. 
It forbade all persons to encourage their Christian 
slaves in disobedience. Jt took the persons of the 
above named under imperial protection. Their 
death was to be punished at the price of ten 
pounds of gold. they were not to ie submitted 
to the ordeal of fire or water, nor scourged—but 
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allowed in every respect the free observance of 
their law. 

Agobard, bishop of Lyons, beheld with jealous 
indignation this alien people occupying the fairest 
part of his city, displaying openly their enviable 
opulence ;—their vessels crowded the ports—their 
bales encumbered the quays—their slaves thronged 
the streets. Ina Christian city, the Church seemed 
to vail its head before the Synagogue. He en- 
deavoured, by the exercise of his episcopal autho- 
rity, to prevent that approximation of the two 
races which seemed rapidly advancing. He for- 
bade his flock, among other things, to sell Chris- 
tian slaves to the Jews—to labour for the Jews on 
Sundays—to eat with them during Lent—to buy 
the flesh of animals slain by them—or to drink 
their wine. The Jews considered these laws an 
infringement oftheir nghts ; thev appealed to their 
royal protector for redress. A commission of m- 
quiry was issued ; the bishop was commanded to 
withdraw his obnoxious edicts. | Agobard was at 
Nantes. He declared himself ready to submit to 
the royal decree, but proceeded to offer a petition 
to the king against his adversaries. He accused 
them (a strange sla of sellmg unwhole- 
some meat, which, he said, they called Chnistian’s 
meat, and spoiled wine, to the Christians. He 
accused them of cursing the Christians in their 
synagogues. He accused them of the insuffer- 
able pride with which they boasted of the roval 
favour. He complained of the bad effects pro- 
duced by the concession of the change of the 
market day, and that the Jewish had many more 
hearers than the Christian preachers. He added 
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the more weighty charge, that the Jews frequently 
stole Christian children to sell them as. slaves. 
This petition was followed by a long theological 
argument, to prove the wisdom and justice of per- 
secuting the Jews. He pressed St. Paul into his ser- 
vice. He cited, with as little justice, the example 
of many of the most illustrious bishops—Hilary 
and Sidonius Apollinaris. Heentered into long 
details of the absurdities taught by the Rabbins, 
(among the rest he charged them with holding the 
eternity of the letters of the alphabet,) and of the 
blasphemies which they uttered concerning Clirist. 
It was all in vain: the court turned a deaf ear to 
his complaints, and the bishop set off for Paris, to 
try the influence of his personal weight and cha- 
racter before his suvercign. He was received 
with cold civility—constrained to wait in an ante- 
chamber while the counsellors of stafe laid his ap- 
peal before the king, and then received permission 
to retire to jus diocese. He wrote another de- 
spatch, bitterly inveighiny against the influence 
and conduct of the Grand Master of the Jews. 
But his surrows were poured forth more fully into 
the confidential bosom of Nebridius, bishop of 
Narbonne, whom he called upon to co-operate 
with him in separating the Christians froma people 
who, he says, “ are clothed with cursing as with a 
garment. The curse penetrates into their bones, 
their marrow, and their entrails, as water and ot! 
flow through the huinan body. They are accursed 
in the city and the country, at the beginning and 
ending of their lives. Their floc ks, their meat, 
their granaries, their cellars, their magazines, are 
accursed.” His denunciations were as unavailing 
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as his petitions, while an instance is related of an 
officer of the palace joining the synagogue, the 
bishop was constrained to complain once more of 
the violence offered to a Jewess, who had em- 
braced Christianity. 

In the reign of Charles the Bald, the Jews 
maintained their high estate, but dark signs of the 
approaching ace of iron began to lower around. 
The active hostility of the clergy was no longer 
checked by the stern protection of the royal autho- 
rity. $ In Lyons many converts were made, by 
whose agency so many children were seduced 
from their parents, that the Jews were obliged to 
send their offspring for education to the less zea- 
lous cities of Vienne, Macon, and Arles. Remi- 
gius, the bishop of Lyons, announced his triumph 
to the king, and desired that the bishop of Arles 
might be admonished to follow the example of 
his zeal. ‘The councils began again to launch 
their thunders; that of Meaun re-enacted the 
exclusion of the Jews from all civil ofhces. 
This decree was followed up by that of Paris. But 
in the distracted state into which the kingdom 
soon fell, probably these ordinances were not 
exccuted. If itbe true that Charles the Bald was 
poisoned by the famous Jewish physician of his 
father, Zedehiah, an act, which so weakened the 
royal authority, Was a mcasure most pernicious to 
his country men—who, Instead of being under the 
protection of a powerful monarch, tell rapidly 
under the dominion of those countess petty mde- 
pendent sovereigns who ruse under the feudal 
system, Whose will was law, and whose wants 
would not submit to the slow process of cxaction 
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and tribute, but preferred the raising more expe- 
ditious supplies by plunder and massacre. 

It was in Spain that the golden age of the Jews 
shone with the brighest and most enduring splen- 
dour. Yet, during its earlier period, from the 
conquest by the Moors till towards the end of the 
tenth century, when, while Christian Europe lay 
in darkness, Mahometan Cordova might be con- 
sidered the centre of civilization, of arts, and of 
letters, though we are certain that the Jews, under 
the enjoyment of equal rights and privileges, ri- 
valled their masters, or rather their compatriots, 
in their advancement to wealth, splendour, and 
cultivation ; though thev had their full share, or, 
perhaps, as more intelligent, a disproportionate 
share m the high ministerial and confidential 
offices of the court; though by the perpetual in- 
tercourse kept up with their brethren in the East, 
we may safely infer that by land along the North 
of Africa, and by sea along the course of the Me- 
diterranean, their commerce was pursued with 
Industry and success; yet we have not much 
distinct information concerning their state and 
proceedings. In fact, it is difficult to discriminate 
them from the race among whom they lived on 
terms of the closest amity during these halcyon 
days. In emulation of their Muslemite brethren, 
they began to cultivate their long disused and neg- 
lected poetry ; the harp of Judah was heard to 
sound again, though with something of a foreign 
tone—for they borrowed the rhythm peculiar to 
the Arabic verse. Yet, though but a freble echo 
of their better days, we would gladly explore this 
almost hidden source of Jewish poetry. There 
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too Rabbinism, while its throne was tottering to 
decav in the East, found a refuge, and commenced 
a new era of power and authority. The Talmud 
was translated into Arabic, under the auspices of 
Moses * clad in sackcloth,” one of the most learned 
men of the East, whom a singular adventure cast 
upon the hospitable shore of Spain, and through 
whom the light of learning, which, by the rapid 
progress of the iron age of Judaism in Babylonia, 
by the extinction of the authority of the Prince of 
the Captivity, the dispersion of the illustrious 
teachers, and the final closing of the great schools, 
seemed to have set for ever, suddenly rose again 
in the West, in renewed and undiminished splen- 
dour. Three Babylonian Rabbins, of great dis- 
tinction, of whom R. Moses was one, fell into the 
hands of a Spanish pirate. The wife of Moses 
accompanied him in his voyage—the high-minded 
woman, dreading defilement, looked to her hus- 
band for advice; Moses uttered the verse of the 
Psalm—** The Lord said, I will bring ayain from 
Bashan, I will bring again from the depths of the 
sea.” She plunged at once mto the ocean, and 
perished. Moses was brought as a slave to Cor- 
dova, and redeemed, though his quality was 
unknown, by a Jew. One day he entered the 
synagocue, clad in a scanty sackcloth—Nathan, 
the judge of the Jews in Cordova, presided. In 
the course of the debate the slave displayed such 
knowledge, that Nathan exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 am no 
more judge—yon slave in sackcloth is my master, 
and [his scholar.” Moses was installed by accla- 
mation as head of the community. Moses, and 
his son and successor, Enoch, enjoyed the protec- 
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tion of Hasdai, the son of Isaac, the minister of 
the caliph ; and though the learned preeminence 
of this family was disturbed by the rivalry of R. 
Joseph, to w hom the task of translating the ‘Talmud 
had been committed, yet such was the popularity 
of his grandson, Nathan, and such the wealth of 
his compatriots, that as often as the head of the 
Jewish community went forth to enjoy the delicious 
refreshment of the groves and gardens near Cor- 
dova, he was attended by his admiring disciples in 
immense numbers, and in most sumptuous apparel 
—it is said that 700 chariots swelled his pomp. 

The long line of learned descendants, which 
formed the | great school of Arabic oewish learn- 
ing, belongs to the history of their literature, for 
which our work has no space. ‘This line stretched 
away to the end of the twelfth century, when it 
produced its greatest ornament—the wise Mauno- 
nides, the first, who, Instead of gazing with blind 
adoration, and unintelligent wonder, at the great 
fabric of the Mosaic Law, dared to survey it with 
the searching eve of reason, and was rewarded by 
discovering the indeible wiarks of the Divine wis- 
dom and goodness.  Mannonides was beyond his 
age and country : he retreated to the court of the 
Sultan of Egypt, in Cairo, where he lived in the 
highest estanation, asthe roval physician: he was 
anathematized by the iwore superstitivus of his 
brethren, but in later ages, the more enlightened 
the race of Isracl, the higher has stud the tame of 
him, whom his ardent adinirers proclaimed a second 
Moses. 

We revert to a sadder spectacle—the rapid pro- 
gress of the Iron Age of Judaism, which, i the 
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East and in the West, gradually spread over the 
Jewish communities, till they sank again to their 
bitter, and, it might almost seem, indefeasible in- 
heritance of hatred and contempt: they had risen 
but to be trampled down by the fiercer and more 
unrelenting tread of oppression and_ persecution. 
The world, which before seemed to have made a 
sort of tacit agreement to allow them time to re- 
gain wealth that might be plundered, and blood 
that might be poured forth like water, now seems 
to have entered Into a conspiracy as extensive, to 
drain the treasures and the blvod of this devoted 
race. 

Kingdom after kingdom, and people after peo- 
ple, followed the dreadful example, and strove to 
peal the knell of the descendants of Israel; till at 
length, what we blush to call Christianity, with the 
Inquisition in its train, cleared the fair and smiling 
provinces of Spain of this industrious part of: its 
population, and self-inflicted a curse of barrenness 
upon the benighted land. 
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Our Iron Age commences in the East, where it 
witnessed the extinction of the Princes of the 
Captivity, by the ignominious death of the last 
Sovereign, the downfall of the schools, and the 
dispersion of the community, who from that period 
remained an abject and degraded part of the popu- 
lation. Pride and civil dissension, as well as the 
tyranny of a feeble despot, led to their fall. About 
the middle of the ninth century, both the Jews and 
Christians suffered some persecution under the 
Sultan Motavakel, A. C. 847. An edict was 
issued prohibiting their riding on lordly horses, 
they were to aspire no higher than humble asses 
and mules ; they were forbidden to have an iron 
stirrup, and commanded to wear a leather girdle. 
They were to be distinguished from the faithful by 
a brand-mark, and their houses were defaced by 
fivures of swine, devils, or apes: the latter addi- 
tion throws some improbability on the story. 
About this time Saccai was Prince of the Captivity, 
towards the middle of the tenth century (934), 
David Ben Saccai held that high office. It has 
been conjectured that the interval was filled by a 
line of hereditary princes. The learned aristo- 
cracy, the Heads of the Schools, seem likewise to 
have been hereditary. The race of that of Sura 
expired, and the Resch-Glutha, David Ben Saccai, 
took upon himself to name an obscure successor, 
called Om. Tob. His incompetency became ap: 
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parent, and R. Saadias was summoned from Egy pt. 
Saadias was a great opponent of the doctrine of 
the transmigration of the soul, a received article 
of the Jewish creed. Perpetual feuds distracted 
this sinzular state. The tribunals of the Resch- 
Glutha. and the Masters of the School, the civil 
and spiritual powers, were in perpetual collision. 
David, the prince, laid his ban on Saadiah, Saadiah 
hurled back the ban upon the prince, and trans- 
ferred the sovereignty to his brother. For seven 
vears this strife lasted. till at length peace was 
restored, and the whole community beheld: with 
the utmost satisfaction, the Prince of the Captivity, 
who, on the death of his brother. regained his un- 
contested authority, entering the house of the 
Master of the School to celebrate together the 
jovful feast of Paunm. The peace remamed un- 
broken till the death of the Prince of the Captivity 
and that of hisson. Saadiah became the guardian 
of his grandson. Saathah was a man noted for 
the strictest justice, and jus literary works were 
esteemed of the highest value. Both the preat 
dignitics seem to have been united in the person 
of Scherira, who ruled and taught with univernal 
admiration in the school of Pheratz Schabur. At 
the end of thirty years Scherira felt the approach 
of age, and associated his son, Hai, in the supre- 
macy. But the term of this high office drew 
near. A violent and rapacious sovereign filled 
the throne of the Caliphs. He cast a jealous look 
upon the powers and wealth of this vassal suve- 
reign. Scherira, now 100 years old, and jis son, 
Hai, were seized cither with or without pretext, 
their riches confiscated, and the old mau hung up 
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by the hand. Hai escaped to resume his office, 
and to transmit its honours and its dangers to 
Hezekiah, who was elected Chief of the Captivity. 
But after a reign of two vears, Hezekiah was ar- 
rested with his whole family by the order of the 
Caliph. The schools were closed—many of the 
learned fled to Egypt or Spain, all were dispersed, 
among the rest two sons of the unfortunate Prince 
of the Captivity effected their escape to Spain, 
while the last of the House of David, (for of that 
lineage thev still fondly boasted,) who reigned over 
the Jews of the dispersion in Babylonia, perished 
on an ignominious scaffold, 

The Jewish communities in Palestine suffered a 
slower but more complete dissolution. If credit is 
to be given to anv of the facts in that extravagant 
compilation, the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, 
which hears the date of the following century, 
from A.C. 1160 to 1173,* we may safely select 
his humiliating account of the few brethren who 
still clung, in poverty and meanness, tu their na- 
tive land. There is an air of sad truth about the 
statement, which scems to indicate some better 
information on this subject than on others. In 
Tyre, Benjamin is said to have found 400 Jews, 
glass-blowers. The Samaritans still occupied 
Sichem, but in Jerusalem there were only 200 ds- 
scendants of Abraham, almost all dyers of wool, 
who had bought a monopoly of that trade. As- 
calon contained 153 Jews Tiberias, the seat of 


* The object of this author seems to have been not unlike 
that of the celebrated Sir John Manileville, to throw together 
all he had ever heard or read of the strange and unvisited 
regions of the Kast. 
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learning and of the kingly patriarchate, but 50. 
This account of Benjamin is confirmed by the un- 
frequent mention of the Jews in the histories of the 
later Crusades in the Holy Land, and may, per- 
haps, be ascribed in great measure to the devasta- 
tions committed in the first of these depopulating 
expeditions. It is curious, after surveying this 
almost total desertion of Palestine, to read the in- 
dications of fond attachment to its very air and 
soil, scattered abvut in the Jewish writings ; still 
it is said, that man is esteemed most blessed, who, 
even after his death, shall reach the land of Pales- 
tine and be buried there, or even shall have his 
ashes sprinkled by a handful of its sacred dust. 
“* The air of the land of Israel,” savs one, ‘‘ makes 
a man wise ;" another writes, ‘¢ He who walks four 
cubits in the land of Israel is sure of being a son 
of the life that is to coine.” ‘ The great Wise Men 
are wont to kiss the borders of the Holy Land, to 
embrace its ruins and roll themselves in its dust.” 
‘¢ The sins of all those are foreiven who inhabit 
the land of Israel.” He who is buried there is 
reconciled with God, as though he were buriéd 
under the altar. The dead buried in the land of 
Canaan come first to life in the days of the Mes- 
siah. He who dies out of the Holy Land dies a 
double death. Rabbi Simeon said, ‘All they who 
are buried out of the Jand of Canaan must perish 
everlastingly ; but for the just, God will make 
decp caverns beneath the earth, by which they 
will work their way till they come to the land of 
Israel ; when they are there, God will breathe the 
breath of life into their nostrils, and they will rise 
again.” 
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In the Byzantine empire, if we may place any 
reliance on the same doubtful authority, the num- 
bers of the Jews had greatly diminished. Corinth 
contained 800 Jews ; Thebes 2000 silk-workers 
and dyers. Two hundred cultivated gardens at the 
foot of Parnassus. Patras and Lepanto contained 
a small number. Constantinople, 2000 silk-workers 
and merchants, with 500 Karaites. They inha- 
bited part of Pera, were subject to the ordinary 
tribunals, and were often treated with great insult 
and outrage by the fanatic Grecks. 

We pursue our dark progress to the West, where 
we find all orders gradually arrayed in fierce and 
implacable animosity against the race of Israel. 
Every passion was in arms against them. The 
monanehe were instigated by avarice: the nobility 
by the warlike spirit generated by chivalry ; the 
clergy by bigotrv; the people by all these con- 
current motives. Each of the great changes which 
were gradually taking place in the state of society, 
seemed to darken the condition of this unhappy 
people, till the outward degradation worked in- 
ward upon their own minds ; confined to base and 
sordid occupations, they contracted their thoughts 
and feelings to their station. Individual and na- 
tional character must be endowed with more than 
ordinary greatness, if it can long maintain self- 
estimation after it has totally lost the esteem of 
mankind; the despised will usually become de- 
spicable. We proceed in a few brief sentences (all 
our limits will allow) to explain the effects of the 
more remarkable changes in society, which deve- 
loped themselves during these dark ages, as far as 
they affect the character and condition of the Jewish 
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people. Ist. The feudal svstem. 2d. Chivalry. 3d. The 
power of the clergy. 4th. The almost general 
adoption of the trade of monev-lending and usury by 
the Jews themselves: and then pursue the course of 
time which will Jead us successively to the different 
countries in which the Jews were domiciliated. 

I. In that singular stracture, the feudal system, 
which roae like a pyramid from the villains or slaves 
attached to the soil to the monarch who crowned 
the edifice, the Jews alone ford no proper place. 
They were a sort of out-lvine caste in the midst 
of socicty. vet scarcely forming part of it: recog- 
nised by the constitution, but not belonging to it: 

a kind of perpetual anomaly in the polity. Their 
aicen varied according to the different form 
which the feudal svstem assumed in different coun- 
tries. In that part of Germany which constituted 
the Empire, the Jews, who were alwavs of a lower 
order than their brethren in Spain and the South 
of France, were in some respects under the old 
Roman Jaw. By this law their existence was re- 
cognized, freedom of worship in their svnagogure 
was permitted, and they were exempted from. all 
military service. The last was a privilege not 
hkelv to be extorted from them. The noble pro- 
feasion of arms would have been profane.t by such 
votaries. 

The whole Jewish community were considered 
as special servants of the imperial chamber, f. ¢., 
the Emperor alone could inake ordinances affecting 
the whole body, and the whole body could demand 
justice, or make appeal to theirliewe lord. But this 
imperial right would not have been recognised by 
the great vassals, as allowing the emperor to seize, 
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punish, plunder, or in any manner to interfere with 
the Jews domiciliated in their several feuds. In 
fact, while the community was subject to the lie xe 
lord, the great feudatories and the free citics either 
obtained by charter, of which there are numerous 
instances, or assumed with a strong hand, or were 
persuaded by the Jews themselves to accept, domi- 
nion over the [sraelitish mhabitants of theirdomains, 
The high and remote tnbunal of the Emperor 
wouldafford inadequate protection for anv oppressed 
Jew; he was glad to have a nearer and more im- 
mediate court of appeal. Travelling, as the Israel- 
ites perpetually did, from town to town, from pro- 
vince to province, the fierce baron might respect 
the passport, which was always absolutely neces- 
sary, of some powertul noble, some princely bishop, 
or some wealthy community of free burghers, while 
he would have smiled in scorn at the general im- 
perial edict tor allowing Jews to pass unmolested. 
In some cities, as in Worms, there were regular 
officers appointed to protect the Jews, who could 
not perform any of their ceremonies or processions 
in public without these guardians to guard them 
from the violence of the populace. In Italy, at 
least in the south, besides the doubttul protection 
of the Emperor, they acknowledged the more 
powerful authority of the Pope. They were sup- 
posed to be in some manner under the special 
jurisdiction of the eee of Rome. In the south of 
France they seem to have been considered as a 
kind of foreign vassals of the great feudatories ; 
in the North, of the king. For while the edicts 
of the sovereign for their expulsion and readmission 
into the land were recognised in the North, they 
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seem to have been executed cither imperfectly or 
not at all in the South. The general effect of the 
feudal system was to detach the Jews entirely froin 
the cultivation of the soil, though it worked more 
slowly in some countrics—in the South of France 
and Spain-—-than in others. They could not be 
lords, they were not serfs—they would not serve, 
or by the older law were exempted from military 
service to their lords. But this alinost extra-legal 
protection under the great vassals was of course 
subject to every caprice of the lawless and ignorant 
petty chieftains who exercised these local sove- 
reignties. It was obtained only by proving to the 
hege-lord that it was his interest to protect; and 
his eves, blinded by ignorance and perhaps bizo- 
try, could only be ‘opened to his real interests “by 
immediate and palpable advantages. The Jew 
must pay largely for precarious protection : : he was 
only tolerated as a source of revenue, and tll 
almost his life-blood was drawn, it would be difth- 
cult to satisfy the inevitable demands of a needy 
and rapacious master. 

If. Chivalry, the parent of so much good and 
evil, both in its own age and in the spirit which 
has descended from it and become infused into 
the imstitutions and character of modern Europe, 
was a source of almost unmitigated wretched- 
ness to the Jew, unless in so far as the splen- 
dour which the knight might display in his arms 
and accoutrements was a lucrative source of traf- 
fic. The enterprising Jew often probably made 
a considerable commission on the Milan corslet, 
the Damascus, or Toledo blade, the gorgeous 
attire which the knight wore, or the jewels 
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in which his lady glittered in the tournament.* 
Magnificence was the fashion of the times, and 
magnificence would often throw the impoverished 
noble into the power of the lowly man of traffic. 
But the knight was bound by the tenure of his 
order to hate and despise the Jew. Religious 
fanaticism was inseparable from chivalry. When 
Clovis, the king of the Franks, embraced Chris- 
tianity, while the pious preacher was dilating on 
the sufferinus of the crucified Redeemer, the fiery 
convert sprang up, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Had I and 
my brave Franks been there, they dared not to 
have done it.” The spirit of this speech was that 
of the knighthood of the middle ages. What 
they could not prevent they could revenge. The 
knight was the servant of God, bound with his 
good sword to protect his honour, and to ad ina 
all the enemies of Christ and his Virgin Mother. 
Those enemies were all unbelievers, more par- 
ticularly the Jew, whose  stiff-necked obstinacy 
still condemned him; he was as deadly a foe as if 
he had joined in the frantic cry of crucify him, 
crucify him. The only refuge of the Jew from 
the hatred of the knight was in his contempt ; he 
was not suffered to profane his sword eit such 
vile blood ; it was lottier revenge to trample him 
under foot. But the animosity without the pride 
of this chivalrous feeling descended to the lower 
orders; he who could not presume to show his 
zeal for his Redeemer on the person of a Mos- 


* This has not escaped the author of that noblest of histo- 
rical romances, Ivanhoe, who on this poin: is as true to his- 
tory as in the rest of the work he is full of the loftiest spint 
of poetry. 
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lemite unbeliever, contented himself with the hum- 
bler satisfaction of persecuting a Jew. In awful 
disregard of the one great Atonement, it was a 
prevailing feeling that men might wash away their 
sins by the blood of their infidel fellow-creatures. 
We shall see this inhuman sentiment dreadfully 
exemplified in the history of the crusaders. 

ILL. The power of the clergy, no doubt, tended 
greatly to increase this general detestation against 
the unhappy Jew: their breath was never wanting 
to fan the embers of persecution. In that age of 
darkness, hatred of heresy and unbelief was the 
first article in the creed of him who taught the re- 
hgion of love. But it is remarkable that not only 
were there spiendid and redeeming instances of 
superiority to uns unchristian spirit, (they wall 
hereafter be noticed,) but it was only in the dark 
and remote parts of the Christian world that 
this total gloom prevailed. Light still shone 
in the centre: of all European sovereigns, the 
Popes, with some exceptions, have pursued the 
must humane policy towards the Jews. In Italy, 
and even in Rome, they have been more rarely 
molested than in other countries. They have 
long inhabited m Rome a separate quarter of the 
city, but this night have been originally a mea- 
sure at least as much of kindness as contempt— 
a remedy against insult rather than an exclusion 
from seeiety. The adversaries of the Roman 
Church may ascribe this to “the wisdom of the 
serpent,” which discovered the advantages to be 
oo from the industry of the Jews, rather than 

“the gentleness of the dove ;” but where hu- 
ane is the result, let us not too invidioualy 
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explore its motives. Since the reign of Innocent 
the Second (1130), at the accession of the Pope, 
the Jews have been permitted to approach the 
presence of the pontitt, and to offer a copy of 
their Law. The poutil receives their homage, 
and mildly expresses his desire that their under- 
standings may be enlightened to perceive the 
hidden ineaning of their own sacred voluine. In 
the remote provinces it is to be feared that reli 
gious animosity was often augravated by that 
hatred which unprincipled men teel towards those 
who pussess the secret of their crimes, ‘The 
sacred property of the church was sull often 
pawned by the licentrous monks or clergy : no 
one would dare to receive the sacred pledge but 
a Jew, who thus frequently became odious, not 
valy as an importunate creditor, but as exposing, 
by clamorous and public demands of payment, 
transachons never meant to meet the hzht 

TV. But avarice and usurious pracuces were 
doubtless charged, not without justice, against the 
race of Israel. du the nation and the imdividual, 
the pursuit of gain, as the sule object of lite, must 
give a mean and sordid cast to the character. To 
acquire largely, whether fairly or not, was the 
highest ainbiuon of the Jew, who rarely dared or 
wished to spend liberally. All the circumstances 
of the times contributed to this debasing change. 
The more extended branches of commerce were 
almost entirely cut off. Their brethren in the east 
had lost their wealth; the navigation of the Medi- 
terrancan was ivterrupted by the Norman pirates ; 
the slave-trade had entirely ceased or was prohi- 
bited, as well by the habits of the times as by law. 
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In the cities and free towns they were excluded by 
the jealous corporate spirit from all share in their 
privileges. The spirit of the age despised traffic, 
and the merchant is honourable only where he is 
held in honour. The Jews no doubt possessed 
great wealth; what was extorted from them is 
ample proof of the fact, and some of them by stealth 
enjoved it; but even the wealthiest and most 
liberal were often obliged to put on the sordid de- 
meanour, and affect the miserable poverty of the 
poor pedlar of their own nation, whose whole 
stock consisted in his pack of the cheapest portable 
articles. 

This necessity of perpetual deception could not 
but have a baneful effect on the manners and 
mind of the people. Their chief trade seems 
to have been money lending, of which, till they 
were rivalled and driven out of the open market 
by the Lombards, they were the sole posscssors, 
This occupation was not likely to diminish cither 
their own sordid meanness or their unpopularity. 
The ignorance of the age denounced all interest 
for money alike as usury. The Jew was judyed 
out of his own Law, and all the scriptural denun- 
Ciations against usury were brought forward, 
especially by the clergy, to condemn a traffic of 
which they felt and submitted to the necessity. 
The condemnation of usury by the church, as une 
lawful, contributed, with the violence of the times, 
to render the payment of the usurer’s bond ex- 
tremely insecure. He argued, not unfairly, that 
the more precarious, the greater ought to be his 
gains : he took refuge in fraud from violence and 
injustice, Society was at war with the Jew ; some 
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sudden demand of tribute, or some lawless plun- 
derer, would sweep away at once the hard-wrung 
earnings of years; the Jew, therefore, still prac- 
tised slow and perpetual reprisals, and reimbursed 
himself, from the wants of the needy, for his losses 
from the violent. Demolish his secret hive: like 
the ant, the model suggested by his wise king, he 
would reconstruct it again, and ever at the expense 
of his enemy. It was, generally throughout the 
world, the Christian, who, according to our unl- 
versal Master of Nature, would spit upon and spurn 
the Jew; and the Jew, who, when he found his 
advantage, would have the pound of flesh nearest 
the heart of his bondsman. It was a contest of 
relizious zeal which had degenerated into the 
blindest bigotry, and associated itself with the 
most ferocious and unchristian passions, against 
industry and patience, which had made a forced 
but intimate alliance with the most sordid craft 
and the most unfecling avarice, to the utter extinc- 
tion of every lofty principle of integrity and honour. 

It is time to proceed to our melancholy task, 
the rapid picture of the Iron Age of Judaism in 
the West. The first dark scene in our tragic 
drama is laid ma country where we should least 
expect to find it, the Arabian kingdom of Grenada. 
It was brought on by the imprudent zeal of the 
Jews. The nation was in the highest degree of 
prosperity and esteem; R. Samuel Levi was at 
once prince of his own nation and vizier of the 
king, when one of the Wise Men, Joseph Hallevi, 
attempted to make converts among the Moslemites, 
The stern orthodoxy of Islamism took fire, the 
rash teachers were Gane the race persecuted, 
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and 1500 families, of whom it was said that he 
who had not heard of their splendour, their glory, 
and their prosperity, had heard nothing, sunk into 
disgrace and destitution. 

A few vears after, the Christian monarch, Ferdi- 
nand the Great. as though determined not to be 
outdone im religious zeal by his rival, the Mos- 
Jemite king, before he undertook a war against 
the Moors, determined to let loose the sword 
against the Jews in his own territories. To their 
honour. the clergy interfered, prevented the mas- 
sacre, and secured, not only the approval of their 
own consciences, but likewise that of the Pope, 
Alexander the Second. who, citing the example of 
his predecessor, Gregory the Great, highly come 
mended their humanitv. The sterner Hildebrand 
assumed a different tone ; he rebuked Alfonso the 
Sisth for having made laws restoring to the Jews 
certain rights, submitting. as the ponnff declared, 
the charch to the svnagogue of devils. 

Of all people the zealous Jews inust have beheld 
with the greatest amazement the preparations for 
the crusades, when the whole Christian world, from 
the king to the peasant, wax suddenly seized with 
a resolution to conquer the Holy Land of their 
fathers, in order that they might be masters of the 
sepulchre of the crucified Nazarene. But the times 
must have openen a most extensive field for traffic 
and usury ; and no doubt the Jews, suppressing 
their sntoninlinent. did not scruple to avail them- 
selves of such a golden opportunity of gain. No- 
thing was too valuable, too dear, or too sacred, but 
that it nught be parted with to equip the soldier of 
the Cross. Jf the more prudent and less zealous 
monarchs, like our William the Second, or nobles 
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or churchmen, profited by the improvident ardour 
of their compatriots to appropriate, at the lowest 
prices, their fair fields, and goodly inheritances, 
no doubt the Jews wrung no unprofitable bar- 
gains from the lower class of more needy and as 
reckless adventurers. Arms and moncy must be 
had; and the merchant or usurer might dictate his 
own terns. But little did this prudent people 
foresce the storm which impended over them. The 
nation was widely dispersed in Germany ; some 
statutes of King Ladislaus show their ex ictence in 
Hungary ; in Bohemia they had rendered good 
service, and lived on amicable terms with the 
Christians ; in Franconia they were numerous; but 
their chief numbers and wealth were found in the 
flourishing cities along the banks of the Maselle 
and the Rhine. When the first immense horde of 
undisciplined fanatics of the lowest order, under the 
command of Peter the Hermit, and Walter the 
Pennvless, and the guidance of a goose and a yoat, 
assembled near the city. of Treves, a murmur 
rapidly spread through the camp, that, while they 
were advancing to recover the sepulchre of their 
Redeemer from the Infidels, they were leaving be- 
hind worse unbelievers, the murderers of the Lord. 
With one impulse the crusaders rushed to the city, 
and began a relentless pillage, violation, and mas- 
sacre of every Jew they could find. In this hor- 
rible day men were seen to slay their own children, 
to save them from the worse usage of these sa- 
vages; women, having deliberately tied stones 
round themselves that they might sink, plunged 
from the bridge, to save their honour and esca 
baptism. The rest fled to the citadel as a place 
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of refuge. They were received by the bishop with 
these words :—‘“ Wretches, your sins have come 
upon you; ve who have blasphemed the Son of 
God and calumniated his Mother. This is the 
cause of your present miserics—this, if ve persist 
in your obduracy, will destroy you body and soul 
for ever.” He reproached them with their disre- 
gard of Daniel's prophecy of our Lord’s coming, 
and promised protection to their persons, and re- 
spect to their property, on their conversion and 
baptism. Micha, the head of the Jews, mildly 
requested instruction in the Christian tenets; the 
bishop repeated a short creed; the Jews, in the 
agony of terror. assented. The same bloody scenes 
Were repeated in Metz, in Cologne, in Mentz, 
in Worms, in Spire. In Cologne two hundred 
were dragged from the river into which they 
had thrown themselves, and hewn in pieces. In 
Worms they took refuge in the bishop's palace, 
but it was besieged ; and, to escape worse horrors, 
they slew each other. In Spire they were more 
successful ; they offered a large sum for the 
bishop’s protection—the appeal was irresistible. 
The locust band passed on; evervwhere the tracts 
of the crusaders were deeply marked with Jewish 
blood. A troop, under Count Emico, offered the 
game horrid sacrifices to the God of Mercy, in the 
cities on the Maine and the Danube, even as far as 
Hungary, where the influence of the king, Colo- 
man, could not arrest his violence. How little 
iorror these massacres excited, may be judged from 
the coolness with which they are related by the 
faithful representatives of the spirit of the times, 
the monkish historians. The Emperor Henry 
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the Fourth alone saw their atrocity ; in an edict 
issued from Ratisbon, he permitted such Jews as 
had been baptized by force to resume their reli- 
gion, and ordered their property to be restored. 
At this period many took refuge in Silesia anl 
Poland. 

Half a centurv elapsed for the Jews to multiply 
again their devoted race, and to heap up new trea- 
sures to undergo their inalienable doom of pillage 
and massacre. <A second storm was seen gather- 
ing in the distance ; and, like a bird of evil omen, 
which predicts the tempest, the monk Rodolph 
passed through the cities of Germany to preach 
the duty of wreaking vengeance on all the enemies 
of God. The terrible cry of Hep, the signal for 
the massacre of the Jews, supposed to be an ab- 
breviation of ** Hierosoly ma est perdita—Jerusalem 
is lost,” —ran through the cities of the Rhine. The 
Jews knew who were included under the fatal de- 
signation of Christ's encmies ; some made a timely 
retreat, but frightful havoc took place in Cologne, 
Mentz, Worms, Spire, and Strasburg. They found 
an unexpected protector, the holy St. Bernard, 
who openly reprobated these barbarities, and, in a 
letter to the Bishop of Spire, declared that the 
Jews were neither to be persecuted nor put to 
death, nor even driven into exile. The Pope, Eu- 
genius the Third, espoused the same humane part; 
and it has been conjectured that his release of 
all debts due to Jewish usurers, was a kind of 
charitable injustice, to diminish the general odium 
against this unhappy people. The turbulent Ro- 
dolph was shut up in his cloister. 

‘These atrocities, however (and we cannot lament 
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our want of space, which prevents us from entering 
more at large into such and similar crimes), were 
the acts of a fanatic mob in the highest state of 
religious intoxication. We must new behold a 
mighty sovereizn and his barons uniting in deeds, if 
less sancuinary, not less unjust. Both im the north 
and south of France, the Jews were nunicrous and 
wealthy. In the south they were the most fourish- 
ing; they were more mingled with the people, were 
not entirely dispossessed of their landed property, 
and were sometimes called to manave the finances 
of the great feudatorics. In the north, though, as 
in Paris, often obliged tv inhabit a separate part 
of the city, they were spread through the whole 
country, and had not entirely given up their lite- 
rary pursuits; their academy at Troyes had pro- 
duced some of their most cwment writers. But 
public detestation lowered upon them with a threat. 
ening aspect. Stories were propagated, and found 
an easy belief among ignorant and prejudiced 
minds, of the most blasphemous and sanyuinar 

crimes perpetrated by the Jews. A renegade Fiatak 
accused them of stelligence with the ifidel sove- 
reigms of Palestine. [t was generally believed that 
they often decoved Christan children into their 
houses, and crucified them alive; that, by bribery 
or theft, they would obtain poRseRsiO of the con- 
secrated Host, and submit at to every hind of insult, 
Yet both king and nobles felt that to dus odious 
race they stuod in the humilatug relation of 
debtors. The lavish expenditure caused by the 
crusades, and the heavy exactions of the govern- 
ment, made it necessary to rauwse money on any 
terms, Their only alternative lay between the Jews 
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and the few Lombard money-lenders, whom St. Ber- 
nard seems to mean, when he denounces certain 
Christians as more extortionate usurers than the 
Jews. Thus the Jews had a hold upon aloiost all 
the estates of the country, they had mortgages on 
half Paris, and scarcely any one but had some 
arucle in pawn; even the clergy, whose pleasures 
were not Without expense, had committed vessels, 
reliquaries, even reliques, to the profane hands of 
these relentless extortioners, Who probably scrupled 
little to wring the greatest: profit from the general 
distress. The Jews stood te the rest of society 
something in the relauon of the patricians in early 
Rome and in Athens to the impoverished com- 
monalty, but without their power. Such was the 
state of affairs on the accession of the ambitious 
Philip Augustus. Durtag his youth, it is said that 
a Jew (whether, a> is often the case, the frequent 
mention of a crime had excited some man of disot- 
dered imagination to perpetrate it) had crucified a 
young man named Richard, at Pontoise , the body 
was brought to Paris, and wrought many miracles, 
No sooner had Philip ascended the throne, than he 
took a short way to relieve his burthened subjects, 
by an edict, which confiscated all debts due to the 
Jews, and commanded them to surrender all pledges 
in their hands, Among the elfects, a golden crus 
cabs, and a Gospel adorned with precious stones, 
were found. ‘The Jews were peacefully assembled 
in their synagogues on the sabbath (February 14) 
when suddenly all these buildings were surrounded 
by the royal troops, and the Jews dragged to prison, 
while the oflicers took possession of their houses. 


A new edict tulluwed (April), whieh confiacated 
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all their unmoveable goods, and commanded them 
instantly to sell their moveables and to depart 
from the kingdom. In vain they appealed to the 
nobles and to the ministers of the Gospel; holy 
bishops as weil as fierce barons closed their ears 
against the supplications of unfortunate creditors 
and obstinate unbelievers. Obliged to part with 
their effects at the lowest prices, the Jews sadly 
departed, amid the execrations of the people, and 
bearing away little but their destitute wives and 
children from the scenes of their birth and in- 
fancy. The decree was rigidly executed in the 
royal domains; in the south of France thg great 
vassals paid less respect to the royal edict, and the 
Jews were still found in those provinces, sometimes 
in offices of trust. 

But strange as it might appear to them, the na- 
tion was neither more wealthy, nor the public bur- 
thens less grievous, after this summary mode of 
wiping off the national debt. Before twenty years 
had elapsed, France beheld her haughty monarch 
bargaining with this detested race for their re-ad- 
mission into the country ; and, what is no less ex- 
traordinary, the Jews, forgetting all past injustice 
in the steady pursuit of gain, on the faith of such 
a king, settling again in this inhospitable king- 
dom, and filling many streets of Paris which were 
assigned for their residence. It was not till twenty 
years after, that an edict was issued to regulate 
their usurious exactions and the persons to whom 
it might be lawful to lend money. They might 
not lend to an artizan, nor to any man who had no 
heritable property ; nor to a monk or spiritual per- 
son, without the consent of his superior; to no 
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other person, soldier, burgher, or trader, without the 
consent of his lord. The sacred treasures of the 
church were on no account to be taken in pledge ; 
nor any implement or beast used in agriculture. 
The interest was limited to two deniers on the 
livre weekly, which would make nearly 50 per cent. 
yearly, The other articles of this decree regulated 
the pavment of existing debts. Philip Augustus, 
and some of his barons, made another ordinance 
for the regulation of debts to Jews: it enforced 
their having a common seal and the register of 
their debts under appointed officers. In the south, 
their copdition was still comparatively prosperous ; 
it was among the bitter charges of Pope Innocent 
the Third against Ravmond, the heretical Count of 
Toulouse, that he emploved Jews in high official 
situations. 

On the accession of Louis VII. he gratified 
his impoverished barons with a new decree, which 
at once annulled all future interest on debts due 
to the Jews, and commanded the payment of the 
capital within three years, at three separate instal- 
ments. The Jews were declared attached to the 
soil, and assigned as property to the feudatories. 
In the crusade against Raymond, the seventh Count 
of Toulouse, it was among the terms of his sub- 
mission, that he should no longer employ Jewish 
othcers. 

Louis IX. ascended the throne, a man whose 
greatness and whose weakness make us alternately 
applaud and reprobate his claim to the designation 
of Saint. But his greatness was his own, his weak- 
ness that of his age. Unhappily it was this darker 
part of his character which necessarily predomi- 
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nated in his transactions with the Jews. Already 
during his minority an edict had been passed, again 
prohibiting all future interest on debts due to Jews. 
Lous himself entered into the policy of forcing 
them to give up what was considered the nefarious 
trade of usury. Another law (soon after his ac- 
cession) recognised the property of each baron in 
lus Jews, whom le might seize by torce on the 
estate of another. In 12454, Louis, for the welfare 
of his soul, annulled one-third of all debts due to 
Jews. No bailiff might arrest or maltreat a Chris- 
tian for any debt due to a Jew, or force him to sell 
his moveables. The populace readily concurred 
with their devout monarch in the persecution of 
their creditors. Louis was actuated by two motives, 
both grounded on religion; one, mnplacable hatred 
towards the enemies of Christ, the other, a cone 
sclentious conviction of the unjawfulness of usury. 
The Lombards and Cahorsins shared in the devout 
abhorrence of the saintly monarch. Much of his 
Injustice may be traced to a desire of converung the 
Jews from usurious money-lenders into laborious 
artizans. But policy entered Iittle into the minds 
vf the populace. In 1239, they rose upon the 
Jewish quarter in Paris, and cominitted trighttul rae 
vages ; their example was followed in Orleans and 
many other considerable citics, ‘The preat vassals 
were not behind in lawless barbarity. The assize 
of Brittany surpassed the worst fanaticism or ine 
justice of sovereign or people. Lt was held by 
Jobn the Red, at Ploermel. [t complained that 
husbandry was ruined by the usurious exactions 
of the Jews. It banished them from the country, 
annulled all their debts, gave permission tu those 
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who possessed their property to retain it; it pro- 
hibited any molestation or information against a 
Christian who might kill a Jew; in other words, it 
licensed general pillage and murder. The vext 
ordinance of the prous Louis was aimed not only at 
the usuries, but also at the religion, of the Jews, 
Something of awe mingled with the general feehng 
of detestation avainst this devoted race. The Jews 
were suspected of possessing much dark knows 
ledge, which thev employed to wreak their revenge 
on Cliristans. They were in alliance with the evil 
spirits. ‘They were the masters of many fearful 
secrets and cabalistic spells. A council prohibited 
their practising as physicians, for who knew by 
what aspisiance they might heal / The great source 
as well of their blasphemes against Christ, as of 
these daugerous and mysterious secrets, was their 
dark and unintelligible ‘Palmud. An edict was 
igsued tor the destruction of these volumes.  Four- 
and-twenty carts-full of ponderous tomes were 
comnutted to the flames in Paris, 

Could St. Louis have completed his. task, and 
eradicated the Talmud from the hearts of the Jewish 
people, he might have shaken the Rabbinical power, 
and inflicted a fatal blow upon the religion. Many 
of the wise men fled, to secure their treasures of 
knowledge. ‘The emigration was well umed for 
Louis, whe wanted money for his crusade. The 
goods of the emtyrants and their debts were seized 
for the use of the hing. One thing was yet want- 
ing to crown the cup of misery. Notwithstanding 
his marked and indelible features, in the common 
dress of the country, the Israelite might escape the 
blind fury of the populace. ‘Tu complete bis out- 
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lawry,.and to mark him out as an object of ine- 
vitable persecution, it was ordained that he should 
wear a sort of conspicuous outward brand upon 
his dress: this was called the Rouelle. It was to 
be worn by both sexes, and consisted of a piece 
of blue cloth on the front and on the back of the 
garment. This device originated in the clergy. 
It was enacted by the Council of Lateran, under 
Innocent the Third, (a pontiff more hostile than 
his predecessors to the Jews,) as a general usage 
throughout Christianity. It was enforced by other 
councils, as at Rouen and at Arles. It was finally 
made a law of the realm by St. Louis, in the year 
before his death, who thus bequeathed to the 
miserable subjects, whom he had oppressed during 
his life, a new legacy of shame and calamity. 

We are fatigued, our readers also are perhaps 
equally so, with the dreary prospect which, like 
the desert wilderness, still spreads before us. We 
know not where to look for gleams of Christian 
mercy through these clouds of fanaticism and in- 
justice. In Gerinany, indeed, the emperors strove 
against the spirit of the age; that most extraor- 
dinary character, Frederick the Second, aggra- 
vated the suspicions which attached to his Chris- 
tianity, on account of his high-minded resistance to 
the Papal power, by extending what was deemed 
unchristian protection over this proscribed race. 
They brought him intelligence that three Christian 
children had been found dead, at the time of the 
Passover, in the house of a Jew. “ Let them be 
buried, then,” coolly replied the philosophic em- 
peror. But the emperor rendered the Jews a more 
effectual service, by instituting an investigation of 
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the fact, whether Jews were bound to murder chil- 
dren on that day. The cause was decided by 
grave theologians to the acquittal of the Jews from 
this monstrous charge. We pass over many 
similar incidents, which show the barbarous cre- 
dulity of the Christians, and pause only to relate 
the most extravagant of all. When the victorious 
hordes of the Mongolian Tartars threatened to 
overrun the whole of Europe, the Jews are said to 
have held a meeting, to have solemnly recognised 
this wild people as brethren, descendants of their 
own ancestors, and determined to assist their plans 
of conquest over their Christian oppressors. For 
this purpose they made proposals to the emperor to 
enter into a feigned league with the fierce savages, 
to supply them with the rich wine of the country, 
Which they promised to mingle with poison. The 
Waggons set forth with their freight; they were 
stopped ona bridge over the Danube by a collector 
of tolls; they insisted on passing free, as being 
employed on a service of vital interest to the em- 
pire. The toll-collector suspected their truth— 
forced open one of the casks—which was found to 
contain arms. Yet even this tale was received 
with ready credulity. 

The council of Vienna, A.C. 1267, urged still 
farther that most dangerous plan of persecution, 
the total separation of the Jews from the society, 
and consequently from the sympathies, of their 
fellow-men. They were interdicted the use of 
Christian baths and inns; they might employ no 
Christian servant, nor farm any toll. A severe 
mulct was thought necessary against their criminal 
connexion with Christian women. They were 
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commanded to wear a distinctive dress, a pointed 
cap. There were other clauses enforcing the pay- 
ment of dues to the Christian clergv, respect for 
Christian ceremonies, and the prohibition to all 
Christians to join in social intercourse or to buy 
meat of the Jews. 

In Spain, the darkness gathered more slowly ; 
as the Christian kingdoms gradually encroached 
on the still retreatiny Mahometans, the Jews seem 
to have changed their masters with no great re- 
luctance, and the moderation or the policy of the 
sovereigns of Castile and Aragon usually refrained 
from anv act which might arrav these useful sub- 
jects ayainst them. The Jews were still frequently 
entrusted with the administration of the finances ; 
and, as they were permitted to maintain a loftier 
rank in society 280 they did not diserace that rank 
by those base ‘and extortionate practices to which 
they sank or were reduced under less generous 
masters : they were respected, and respected thein- 
selves. Their own writers relate the improbable 
history of a persecution under the good Alfonso 
the Chaste > but. if true, it was littl more than a 
court intrigue of a Christuny endeavouring to sup- 
plant a Jewish favourite. On the fatal occasion 
of assembling a fanatic mob of crusaders, they 
did not entirely escape > the storm fell upon 12.000 
Jews who inhabited Toledo, but the King Alfonso 
of Castile interfered in their behalf, and the Pope, 
Honorius UD, openly rebuked all violence, but 
recommended the crucl measure of enforcing a 
distinctive mark upon the dress. During these 
days of peace, several converts of eminence were 


made to the Church: an open dispute was held 
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in Barcelona, between two of the most powerful 
advocates of the two religions; and the work of 
Raimond Martin, under the quaint title of the 
Dagger of the Faith, an extraordinary book for its 
age, which arose out of the controversy, gives no 
mean idea of the talents of the disputants. Jewish 
literature and poetrv still flourished in this genial 
region. 

We return to France to witness a repetition of 
the same extraordinary proceedings which sig- 
nalized the reign of Philip Augustus : the monarch 
oppressing, and finally expelling the Jews, his 
successor reduced by his poverty to enter into an 
ignominious treaty with these exiles, and the inde- 
fatiyable Jews as readily returning to undergo the 
same or worse calamities. Philip TIT. enforced 
and increased the severity of the laws of Louis EX. 
Philip LV. (the Fair), atter some vain attempts to 
wean the Jews from their usurious dealings, and to 
enforce their adoption of commercial habits, after 
selling his protection to individuals, and even 
limiting the power of the clergy over their persons, 
adopted the policy of Philip Augustus, the total 
expulsion of the race. In one day (the 22d July, 
1306), the most wealthy Jews of Languedoc were 
seized, their goods suld, and their debts confiscated 
to the crown. The same scene took place m Paris: 
their synagogues were converted into churches, 
their cemeteries desecrated, their grave-stones torn 
up and used for building. Five years after, whe- 
ther the law of expulsion had been imperfectly 
executed, or many of them had stolen back to the 

lace of their former abode, or whether they had 
allowed to return to prove their own debts 
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forthe advantage of the crown, a second total ex- 
pulsion took place, and the soil of France was for 
a time secured from the profanation of the feet of 
the circumcised. 

Yet scarcely had the son of Philip the Fair, 
Louis X., ascended the throne, than the disor- 
dered state of the roval finances constrained the 
submission of the king and all his nobles to the 
readmission of the Jews; and the Jews without 
hesitation consented to purchase, ata considerable 
price, the happiness of mhabiting a land where 
they had already been thus plundered and mal- 
treated. Unhappy race—the earth perhaps offered 
them no safer asylum!) They were permitted to 
settle in the kingdom of France for twelve years ; 
their cemeteries, their synayogues, and their 
sacred books, were restored ; they were encouraged 
to reclaim before the tribunals such debts as had 
not been recovered by the royal commissioners, of 
which they were to receive one-third, the other 
two-thirds went to the hing. The secret motive 
of this mercy 18 sufhciently clear. But dearly 
did they purchase the precarious life which they 
Jed in this unsettled land. The next King, Philip 
the Long, issued an ordinance, in sume degree 
favourable to the Jews on the royal domains, but 
they were exposed to the tyranny of their lords 
the barons, to the jealousy of the clergy, and to 
the usurpations of the Inquisition, eagerly watching 
an opportunity to comprehend them within its 
fatal sphere. But these evils, through strong 
faith,—it may be feared, through far stronger 
avarice,—might have been endured. A worse 
and more unforeseen devastation burst upon their 
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heads. This was the rising of the peasants. Long 
before, during the captivity of St. Louis, a multi- 
tude of the lowest orders had assembled, and an- 
nounced their intention, or rather their Divine 
commission, to rescuc their beloved saint and 
king. They had signalized their zeal by great 
barbarities against the Jews. Now a more gene- 
ral commotion took place; under the guidance 
of a pricst and a monk, the peasants, and shep- 
herds drew together from all quarters: their de- 
sign they probably knew not themselves. Some 
vague prophecies were said to be received among 
them, tliat the Holy Land was to be conquered only 
by shepherds and by the poor in spirit. They 
travelled in still Increasing masses, committing no 
violence or outrage, entreating bread at the gates 
of the wondering cities for the love of God. They 
had neither arms nor discipline—many were with- 
out shoes. The flocks, the labours of the field, 
were abandoned as they passed; young and old 
fell into their ranks. They marched in a kind of 
order behind a banner with a white cross. So 
they traversed the kingdom from Bourges, one 
party northward to Paris, where the government 
was appalled by their appearance; the greatest 
number spread into Languedoc. They were driven 
only by famine to excesses against their Christian 
brethren, but by the sternest fanaticism to the most 
relentless barbarities against the Jews. Every- 
where this unhappy race, which the government 
could not have protected if it would, were pillaged, 
massacred, or put to the torture. Where they could, 
they fled to the fortified places; 500 made their 
escape to Verdun, on the Garonne; the governor 
VOL. III. ¥ 
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gave them a tower to defend ; the shepherds as- 
sailed them, set fire to the gates; the desperate 
Jews threw their children, in hopes of mercy, down 
to the besiegers, and slew each other to a man. 
In almost all the cities of Languedoc these 
frightful scenes took place, vet this was but the 
beginning of sorrows. An epidemic pestilence 
followed in the ensuing vear. But a people in 
such a state of excitement could not look to the 
natural causes of such a visitation, the universal 
distress and famine consequent on the general 
abandonment of labour, and the wide-spread de- 
vastation. Dark rumours were propagated that 
the fountains. and even the rivers, of the kingdom 
had been poisoned. Public detestation pointed at 
once to the authors of this dire crime, the Lepers 
and the Jews ; the Lepers as the agents, the Jews 
as the principals. A correspondence was said to 
have been detected between the king of ‘Punis and 
other infidel kings and the Jews, offering them 
large rewards for their co-operation in this diabolic 
scheme. The poor lepers were first tortured to 
confess, and on their confession Condenmed. The 
Jews’ turn came next; the pope, John NATL. had 
seized the opportunity of their misery, during the 
preceding year, to aggravate it by denouncing 
their detestable sorcerics and magic, and by com- 
manding their Talmuds to be burned. ‘The Papal 
sanction was thus piven to the atrocities which 
followed. In many provinces, says a chronicler, 
especially m Aquitaine, the Jews were burned 
Without distinction. At Chinon a deep ditch was 
dug, an enurmous pile raised, and 160 of hoth 


sexes burned together. Many of them plunged 
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into the ditch of their own accord, singing hymns, 
as thouvh they were going to a wedding. Many 
women with their children threw themselves in 
to escape forcible baptism. At Paris, those alone 
were burned who confessed their crimes, but the 
richest were detained in prison to verify their 
confiscated debts. The king received from their 
spoils 150,000 livres. 

In the midst of this, Philip V. died. and the heir, 
King Charles 1V., graciously pardoned the sur- 
vivors, on condition a a large pavinent + 57,000 
livres were assessed on the Jews of Languedoc ; 
they were pennitted to leave their prisons to tele 
lect the sum required, and then, as the height of 
merey, allowed to gather together the rest of their 
effects. and depart from he kingdom. A. third 
thne the same strange scene was enacted. A 
second pestilence, in 1348, completed the wretch- 
edness of the tew Jews that remamed in- this 
desolated country: while themselves were perish- 
ing by hundreds, the old accusation of poisoning 
the wells was renewed, and the sword of vengeance 
let loose to waste what the plague had spared*, 

The Jews, driven in this merciless manner from 
the country where their portion had been the un- 
restrained excesses of the boors, and legal punish- 
ment as authors of a great national calamity, the 
estilence, by which themselves had suffered so 
dreadfully —loaded in short with every popular 
outrage and calumny, began nevertheless to steal 
back into a Jand where their sordid industry still 


° They were received with kindness by Clement V7, 1a 
the territory of Avignon. 
y 2 
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found a harvest ; and no sooner were the distresses 
of the kingdom at their height, through the civil 
wars, the conquests of the English, and the cap- 
tivity of the king (John), than they opened a ne- 
gotiation with the regent to purchase the privilege 
of returning to this land of lawlessness and blood. 
Menccier, of Vesoul, conducted the treaty on the 
part of the Jews. The terms were not finally ar- 
ranged till the return of the king, though it seems, 
by the apprintment of Louis, Count d’Etampes, as 
guardian of the Jews, that they had entered the 
kingdom during the regency. The price of ad- 
mission into the kingdom was fixed at fourteen 
florins for a man and his wife; for children and 
servants, one florin two tournois; the price of 
residence at seven florins annually for man and 
wife: children and servants, one florin. The 
treaty was for twenty years. The Jews might buy 
houses, possess synagogues, cemeteries, and their 
sacred books. They were no longer under baro- 
nial jurisdiction, but under the king, represented 
by his officer, the yuardian of the Jews. They 
were free from all other taxes except Jand-tan. 
The interest of money was fixed at four deniers 
the livre weekly —double the former standard. They 
might defend their houses and property from un- 
lawful attacks. They could not be challenged to trial 
by battle. They were not to be compelled to hear 
Christian sermons. Finally, all their former pri- 
vileges were confirmed. For some time the po- 
sition of the Jews seemed materially improved ; 
though still pursued by the clergy and the people 
with unmitigated hatred, they had detached the 
crown from the hostile confelstacy: In Langue- 
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doc the clergy published an excommunication 
against all who should furnish the Jews with fire, 
water, bread, or wine. The civil power, the Mar- 
shal d’Audenham, interposed, and repressed the 
fiery zeal of the ae Charles the Fifth re- 
newed the treaty, first for six, afterwards for ten 
years. The crown began to have open dealings 
with, and to raise loans from, the Jews. The 
prudent Menecier de Vesoul, their acknowledged 
representative, appears to have conducted their 
afiairs with great address; the worst grievance 
must have been their being still compelled to 
wear a distinguishing mark upon their dress; but 
even this they obtained permission to lay aside on 
a journey. But with their wealth, their danger in- 
evitably creased. Whether honest or usurious, 
their gains were wrung from an impoverished no- 
bility and people. During the administration of 
the Duke of Anjou, a tumult tovk place, arising 
out of the heavy burthens of the people. The 
nobles cried aloud for the expulsion of the Jews ; 
the people wreaked their rage partly on the ar- 
chives where their debts were registered, partly on 
the Jews, who were pillaged and slain, thetr chul- 
dren torn from their mothers’ arms, and carried to 
the churches to be baptized. The strong arm of 
authority allayed for a time, but could not suppress, 
the brouding storm of popular emotion. During 
the early part of the reign of Charles the Sixth, 
the Jews were treated with equity and considera- 
tion; in the frequent disputes which arose about 
the registering and recovery of their debts, they 
obtained equal justice ; in one respect alone they 
were unfortunate—they were withdrawn from the 
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special jurisdiction of the king, and submitted to 
the ordinary tribunals. But the distresses of the 
country still increased; with the distresses, the 
difficulty of obtaining money: every order lay at 
the mercy of the monev-lender. But former ca- 
lamities did not teach the Jews moderation ; re- 
gardless that they were arraying against themselves 
both nobles and people, they went on accumulating 
their perilous riches, till, like a thunderclap, the 
fatal edict burst upon them, commanding them 
once more to evacuate the kingdom, though on 
milder terms, with the liberty of receiving all debts 
due to them, and of selling their property. The 
cause of this change in the royal policy is pro- 
bably to be sought in the malady of the unhappy 
king. His confessor was pe rpetually at his ear, 
urging to the disordered and melancholy monarch 
the sin of thus protecting, an accursed people from 
the miseries to which they were deservedly doomed 
by the wrath of God. The nobles hated them as 
debtors, the people as fanatics. The quecn was won 
over, and the advice of those few wise counscllors 
who represented the danger of depriving the 
country of the industry of such a thriving and 
laborious community, was overborne by inore 
stern advisers. An accusaluon made without proof 
against the Jews of Paris, of the murder of a 
convert to the Church, aggravated the popular 
fury. Four of the most wealthy were scourged 
two successive Sundays in all the cruss-roads of 
Paris, and bought their lives at the price of 16,000 
francs. The rest were allowed a month to wind 
up thetr affairs; and the whole Jewish community 

for the last time the borders of France, 
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for a long and an indefinite period of banish- 
ment. 

The history of the German Jews during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries displays the same 
dreary picture of a people, generally sordid, some- 
times opulent, holding their wealth and their lives 
on the most precarious tenure. No fanatic monk 
set the populace In commotion, no public calamity 
took place, no atrocious or extravagant report was 
alee but it fell upon the heads of this un- 

appy caste. Fatal tumults were caused by the 
march of the Flagellants, a set of mad enthusiasts, 
who passed through the cities of Germany, pre- 
ceded by a crucifix, and scourging their naked and 
bleeding backs as they went, as a punishment for 
their own offences and those of the Christian world. 
These fanatics atoned as they supposed, rather 
than ageravated, their sins against the God of 
merey, by plundering and murdering the Jews in 
Frankfort and other places. The same dark 
stories were tndustrivusly propagated, readily be- 
Hieved, and ferociously avenged, of fountains 
poisoned, children crucified, the Host stolen and 
outraged. The power of their liege lord and 
emperor, even when exerted for their protection, 
was but slightly respected and feebly enforced, 
especially where every province and almost every 
city had or claimed an independent jurisdiction. 
Still persecuted in one city, they fled to another, 
and thus spread over the whole of Germany, 
Silesia, Brandenburgh, Bohemia, Lithuania, and 
Poland—oppressed by the nobles, anathematized 
by the clergy, hated as rivals in trade by the 
burghers in the commercial cities, despised and 
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abhorred by the populace. Of the means by 
which the general hatred was exasperated and 
kept alive, we will select one legend (the story 
has its parallel in almost every country), which 
is commemorated, to their infinite shame, in the 
enlightened city of Brussels to the present day, 
by a solemn procession of the clergy, and the 
exposition of the Host. It is taken from a book 
regularly reprinted and sold, and which all faith- 
ful members of the church are directed to reccive 
as undoubted truth, because ‘charity believeth 
all things!!”—A Jew, named Jonathan of En- 
ghien, desired to possess himself of the conse- 
crated Host in order to treat it with the sacri- 
legious insult by which that impious race delighted 
in showing their hatred to Christianity. He 
applied to one John of Louvain, whose poverty 
could not resist the bribe of sixty golden coins, 
called moutons d’or. John mounted by night into 
the chapel of St. Catherine, stole the pix with its 
sacred contents, and conveyed it to Jonathan. 
The Jew, triumphant in his iniquity, assembled 
his friends, when they blasphemed the Host in 
the most impious manner, but abstained from 
piercing it with their knives till the approaching 
Good Friday. In the mean time, on account 
of the murder of their son, Jonathan’s wife per- 
suaded him to migrate to Brussels. There the 
Host was borne into the synagopuc, treated with 
the grossest insult, then pierced with knives. 
The blood poured forth profusely, but the ob- 
durate Jews, unmoved by the miracle, dispersed 
tranguilly to their homes. Having done this, 
they resolved to send their treasure to Cologne. 
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They made choice of a woman, unfortunately 
for them, secretly converted to the Catholic faith, 
as the bearer. Her poverty, but not her will, 
consented: but during the night, seized with 
remorse of conscience, she determined to de- 
nounce the crime to the clergy. The conse- 
quences may be anticipated: all the Jews were 
arrested, put to the torture, convicted, condemned 
to be torn by red-hot pincers, and then bumed 
alive. The picture of their sufferings as they 
writhed on the stake is exhibited with horrid 
coolness, or rather satisfaction, in the book of the 
legend. And this triumph of the faith, supported, 
it is said, by many miracles, is, to the present 
day, commemorated in one of the first Christian 
citics in Europe. 
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Ix the dark ages England was not advanced be- 
yond the other nations of Europe in the civil or 
religious wisdom of toleration. While the sove- 
reign authority—that of the pope in Italv, of the 
emperor in Germany, and of the kings in Spain— 
frequently held in check the fierce animosities of 
the nobles, the clergy, and the populace, against 
their Israelitish subjects ; with rare exceptions the 
kings of England, like those of France, joined in 
the inhuman and impolitic confederacy against 
them. There were Jews in England under the 
Saxons. The ecclesiastical constitutions of Eg- 
bright, Archbishop of York, A.C. 740, prohibit 
Christians from appearing at Jewish feasts. They 
are named in a charter to the monks of Croyland, 
A.C’. 833. They‘are said to have purchased from 
William the Conqueror the right of settlement in 
the country. His son, William Rufus, shocked the 
devout feelings of his people, by his open inter- 
course with the enemies of Christ. He appointed 
a public debate in London between the two par- 
ties, and profancly swore, “ by the face of St. 
Luke,” that if the Rabbins defeated the Bishops, 
he would turn Jew himself. The Jews boasted 
that they obtained the victory, while the trem- 
bling people, in a thunder-stonn and an carth- 
quake, recognised the wrath of God against the 
irrcligious king. But William was unmoved ; he 
received at Rouen the complaint of certain Jews, 
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that their children had been seduced to the pro- 
fession of Christianity. Their petition was sup- 
ported by a liberal offer of money. Many, either 
from conviction or confiding in the king’s  pro- 
tection, abjured their new ‘faith. One Stephen 
offered sixty marks for his son's restoration to 
Judaism, but the son had the courage to resist 
the nnperious monarch. ** Get thee hence, quickly,” 
sail the king, ‘‘and obev, or, by the face of 
St. Luke, | will cause thine eyes to be plucked 
out of thine head.” The young man temperately 
adhered to his determination. The king vielded, 
on which the Jew demanded back his money 3 
the monarch unwillingly restored half! Rufus gave 
still deeper offence, by farmimy to Jews the vacant 
bishoprics. During this reign Jews were esta- 
blished in Oxford and in London. In the tormer 
city they had three halls, for the accommodation 
of youth :-—Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and 
Jacob Hall. They taught Hebrew to Christian 
as well as Jewish students. They were not, how- 
ever, permitted a burial-ground—their only ccine- 
tery was in St. Giles, Cripplezate, in London.* 
As history is silent about then for a short period, 
we may conclude that they were growing in 
opulence, and, consequently, in public detestation. 
In the 10th of Stephen the same dark tales 
began to be bruited aoa which were so readily 
credited on the Continent ;—they are said to 
have crucified a youth at Norwich. ‘* This crime,” 
their historian shrewdly observes, “ they are 


* They afterwards obtained a piece of burial4zground, the 
site on which the beautiful tower and part of Magdalene 


College stand. 
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never said to have practised but at such times 
as the king was manifestly in want of money.” 
The same ‘atrocity was imputed to them at Glou- 
cester, and at St. Edmondsbury. At the latter 
place the churchmen derived further advantage 
besides aggravating the general hatred against the 
Jews ;—the body of the youth was interred with 
great solemnity, and his tomb wrought frequent 
miracles. Nor did the kmg (Henry the Second) 
overlook this favourable opportunity for filling his 
coffers: twelve years before, he had extorted a 
large sum from the Jews —5000 marks—and 
banished many, probably those who refused to 
accede to his terms. Other anecdotes illustrate 
their increasing wealth and unpopularity. They 

are charged with having lent money to some of the 
adventurers for Ireland, who undertook that enter- 
prise contrary to the king’s order; and with re- 
ceiving in pledge some of the sacred treasures of 
the church of St. Edmondsbury : it is to be hoped 
that this transaction had no connexion with the 
horrible charge related above.* The most  re- 


* “ Others,’ says the author of Anglia Judaica, “ were 
grown so presumptuous as to scoff'at and ndicule the highest 
dignitaries of the church.” For we read that a certain Jew, 
having the honour about this time to travel towards Shrows- 
bury, in company with Richard Peche, archdeacon of Mal- 
pas in Cheshire, and a reverend dean, whose name was 

ville, amongst other discourse, which they condescended 
tu entertain him with, the archdeacon told him that his 
jurisdiction was 80 large as to reach from a place called 
1H Street, all along till they came to Malpas, and tovk in a 
wide circumference of country. To which the infidel, being 
more witty than wise, immediately replied, “ Say you so, 
Sir? Goud grant me, then, a good deliverance. For it seems I] 
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markable evidence of their wealth is, that at a 
parliament held at Northampton, to raise a tax 
for an expedition to the Holy Land, the whole 
Christian population was assessed at 70,000/.— 
the Jews alone at 60,0007. The abandonment of 
the expedition, and the death of the king, pre- 
vented the levying of this enurmous burthen. But 
Henry’s death, instead of relieving them from op- 
pression, was the accidental cause of a worse 
calamity—it gave an occasion for all the passions, 
which had long been brooding within the hearts 
of the people, to break forth into fierce and un- 
disguised hostility. The whole nation crowded to 
the coronation of the brave Richard the First. 
Among the rest the Jews were eager to offer their 
allegiance, and to admire the splendour of the 
spectacle. They came in such apparel as suited 
the occasion, and were prepared with costly offer- 
ings to the new sovereign. But the jealous cour- 
tiers, and the whole people, demanded the exclusion 
of such notorious sorcerers from the royal presence, 
who were likely to blast all the prosperity of the 
reign by their ill-omened appearance. Peremp- 


am riding in a country where Sin is the archdeacon, and the 
Devil himeelf the dean—where the entrance into the arch. 
deacounry is Til Street, and the going from it Bad Step» ;" 
alluding to the French words “ Péché and Malpas" Our 
author is grievously offended at these hberties being taken 
with such reverend personages; but charitably coucludes, 
that so facetious a Jew would hardly have been concerned in 
such tragical crimes as they were a with. ‘Phe story 
rather sudicates that the clergy and the Jews sometimes met 
on terms of a:nity ; and it is curious as showing the mixture 
of French and Koglish which seems to bave prevailed iu the 
language of the ime. 
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tory orders were issued that none should be ad- 
mitted. A few strangers incautiously ventured, 
supposing themselves unknown, into ‘the abbey ; 
they were detected, maltreated, and dragged forth, 
half dead, from the church. The news spread like 
wild fire; the populace rose at once, broke open 
the houses of the Jews which they suspected, and 
found, to conceal under a modest exterior incal- 
culable wealth: they pillaged and set fire on all 
sides. The king sent the chief justiciary, Sir 
Richard Glanville, to arrest the tumult. Avarice 
and hatred were too strong for authority, and 
during the whole night the scene of plunder and 
havoc went on. The king, when the peuple, 
satiated with their booty, had retired, ordered a strict 
investigation, Many were apprehended—three 
were hanged ; but such secmsto have been the state 
of the public feeling, that the government either 
would not, or dared not, revenge the wrongs 
inflicted on the Jews: of the three, two suffered 
for robbing a Christian, on pretence of his being 
a Jew; one for setting fire to the house of a Jew, 
Which burned down the next, belonging to a Chris- 
Jan. One Benedict, to save his life, had submitted 
0 baptism. He appealed to the king to release 
Him fro his compulsory engagement. The king 
-eferred this new case to the Archbishop of Can- 
erbury, who was present. The arch biahun Bald- 
win, who was more used to handle the battle-axe 
han to turn over tomes of casulstry, answered, 
though bluntly, perhaps with more plain sense 
shan his more learned Vrechies might have done, 
* Why, if le is not willing to become a servant of 
aod, he must even continue a servant of the devil.” 
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The intelligence of the vengeance wrought by the 
citizens of London on the enemies of the Lord, 
probably likewise of the rich spoil they had ob- 
tained, spread rapidly throughout the country. All 
England was then swarming with fanatic friars 
preaching the Crusade, and fierce soldiers, of all 
classes, who had taken up the cross. The example 
of London sounded like a tocsin, and directed 
their vet untried zeal and valour aainst the wealth 
and the infidelity of the Jews. At Norwich, at 
Edmondsbury, at Stamford, the Jews were plun- 
dered, maltreated, slain. At Lincoln they took 
timely warning—and, with the connivance of the 
governor, secured themselves and their more valu- 
able effects in the castle. At York, more disag- 
trous scenes touok place. Benedict, the relapsed 
convert, was a native of that citv, but died in 
London of the ill-usage he had received. His 
friend Jacimus (Joachim) returned to York with 
the sad intelligence ; but scarcely had he arrived 
when he found the city in a state of the most 
alarming excitement. The house of Benedict, a 
spacious building, was attached: the wife and 
ition of Benedict, with many others who had 
fled there as toa place of strength, were murdered ; 
the house burned to the ground. Joachim, with 
the wealthiest of the Jews, took refuge in the 
castle with their most valuable effects ; those who 
were not sufficiently expeditious were put to the 
sword—neither age nor sex was respected ; a few 
only escaped by submitting to baptisin. 

The Jews within the citadel, whether on pood 
grounds ur not, suspected that secret negotiations 
were going on between the governor of the castle, 
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and the populace, for their surrender; the go- 
vernor, it was subtly spread abroad among them, 
was to be repaid for his treachery by a large share 
of the plunder. The desperate men felt that they 
had but one alternative; they seized the opportu- 
nity of the governor's absence in the town, closed 
the gates against him, and boldly manned the cita- 
del. The sheriff of the county happened to be in 
the town with an armed force. At the persuasion 
of the imdignant governor, and the populace, he 
gave the signal for attack ; but, alarmed at the 
frantic fury with which the rabble swarmed to the 
assault, he endeavoured to revoke his fatal order, 
but in vain. A more influential body, the clerev, 
openly urged on the besiegers. A canon regular, 
of the Premonstratensian order, stood in the midst 
of the ferocious mulutude, in his surplice, shouting 
aloud, ** Destroy the enemies of Christ ; destroy 
the enemies of Christ.” | Every morning this 
fierce churchman took the sacrament, and then 
proceeded to his post, where he perished at length, 
crushed by a great stone from the battlements, 
The besieged, after a manful resistance, found 
their fate unavoidable. A council was summoned. 
Their Rabbi, a foreigner, a man educated in one 
of their schools of learning, and universally re- 
spected for Ins profound knowledge of the Law, 
rose up.‘ Men of Israel,” he said, ‘tthe God of 
our Fathers, to whom none can say, ‘ What doest 
thou?’ calls upon us to die for our Law. Death is 
Inevitable; but we may yet choose whether we 
will die speedily and nobly, or ignominiously, 
after horrible torments and the most barbarous 
usaye—iny advice 1s, that we voluntarily render up 
Zu 
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our souls to our Creator, and fall by our own 
hands. The deed is both reasonable, and accord- 
ing to the Law, and is sanctioned by the example 
of our most illustrious ancestors.” The old man 
sat down im tears. The assembly was divided ; 
some declared that he had spoken. wisely : others 
that it was a hard saving. The Rabbi arose again, 
and said, “* Let those who approve not of my pro- 
posal, depart In peace.” Some few obeyed, and 
left the place—the greater number remained un- 
moved upon their seats. They then arose, col- 
lected their most precious effects, burned all that 
was combustible, and buried the rest. They set 
fire to the castle in many places, cut the throats 
of their wives and children, and then their own. 
The Rabbi and Joachim aint survived. The 
place of honour was reserved for the Rabbi; he 
first slew Joachim, then pierced himself to the 
heart. The next morning the populace rushed to 
the assault with their accustomed fury. They be- 
held flames bursting from every part of the castle ; 
and a few miserable wretches, with supplications 
and wild cries, running to and fro on the battle- 
ments, who related the fate of their companions ; 
they entreated mercy ; they offered to submit to 
baptisin. No sooner were the terms accepted, 
and the gates opened, than the fanatic multitude 
soured in, and put every living being to the sword. 
cot content with this triumph, they rushed to the 
cathedral, demanded all the bonds and obligations, 
which had been laid up there in the archives, and 
cast them all into an enormous bonfire. The king 
might perhaps have forgiven their former crime, 
the massacre of his unoffending eubjects, but this 
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was an inexpiable offence—treason against his 
exchequer—as all these debts would have fallen 

to the Crown. Geoffrey Rydal, Bishop of Ely, 
the Chancellor, was sent to York, to investigate 
the affair, but the ringleaders of the riot fled fora 
time to Scotland, the chief citizens entered into 
recognizances ; nor does it appear that any persons 
paid the penalty of the law for this atrocious mas- 
sacre, by which 500 or 1500 men (the numbers 
vary) were put to death. 

On his return from captivity, Richard directed 
his attention to the affairs of the Jews ; the justices 
on their circuits were ordered to inquire who were 
the murderers, and what became of the property 
which had been seized: all who were in posses- 
sion of these effects, and had not compounded by a 
fine, were to be brought to justice. The whole 
community was placed under certain statutes. The 
Jews were formally recognised as belonging to the 
Crown. Their property was to be registered, on 
pain of forfeiture. No bonds or obligations were 
to be valid, unless made in the presence of two 
lawyers, Jews, two lawyers, Christians, with two 
public notaries, and enrolled ; a fee to the Crown 
was due on the enrolment of every bond. Two 
justices of the Jews were appointed, who attended 
at the exchequer to superintend this important 
branch of the royal revenue ; there was likewise 
an officer named the Jews’ Escheator. 

John, previous to his accession, had probably 

many dealings with the Jews ; he knew their value, 
as a source of revenue, and commenced his reign 
with heaping favours upon them, by which more 
were daily tempted to settle in the kingdom. It 
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might almost seem that this weak and unprincipled, 
but crafty prince, had fonned a deliberate scheme 
of allowing them tu accumulate ample treasures, in 
order that hereafter he might reap a richer harvest 
of plunder, and render himself independent of his 
unruly subjects. Their High-priest received a 
patent for his office from the king. He was stvled 
in the deed, “our Beloved and our Friend” 
(dilectus et famiharts noster.) The next veara 
charter was issued. restonng the Jews in England 
and Normandy to all the privileges enjoved under 
Henrv the First. They might settle where they 
pleased ; they might hold lands and fees, and take 
mortgages. They were to be tried only in the 
king’s court, or before the governors of his royal 
castles. Their oath was valid as evidence—a 
Christian and a Jewish witness were of cqual 
weight. In disputes with Christians, Jews were 
to be tned bv their own peers. They might freely 
buy and sell, excepting the sacred vessels and 
furniture of the Church. All the subjects of the 
realm were called upon to protect the Jews and 
their chattels, as the chattels of the king. Four 
thousand marks were paid for this charter. By 
another statute, their own suits were to be deter 
mined by their own Law. The favour of John 
was not hkelvy to conciliate that of his subjects. 
All classes looked on the Jews with darker jea- 
lousy. The same defamatory tales were repeated 
of their crucifying children; and the ciuzens of 
London, probably envious of their opulence, 
treated them with many indignities. The hing 
wrote a strong rebuke to the mayor and to the 
baruns of London, in which he commended the 
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Jews to their protection, stating that he attributed 
the recent outrages only to the fools, not to the 
discreet citizens, of the metrupolis : on a sudden, 
Impatient, as it were, that any part of his subjects 
should suppose him capable of a long effort of jus- 
tice, or vielding with his accustomed weakness to 
the immediate pressure of his necessities, or per= 
haps rejoicmg in thus having prepared hinselt 
subjects for spoliation, in whose behalf neither the 
imperious Pope nor his refractory barons would 
interfere, Jolin passed to the extreme of cruelty 
against the miserable Jews. Every Israclite, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, was iinprisoned, 
their wealth confiscated to the exchequer, and the 
most cruel torments extorted from the reluctant 
the confession of their secret treasures. The 
story of the Jew of Bristol is well known, who 
was to lose a tooth a day till he betraved his 
hoards. ‘Ten thousand marks of silver were re- 
quired of this wealthy merchant; he obstinately 
lost seven teeth, and saved the rest by paving 
the ransom demanded. The king gained 60,000 
marks by this atrocious proceeding. A’ secund 
time demands equally extravagant were made ; and 
these unhappy wretches, who paid so dearly for 
the privilege of being the vassals of the Crown, 
were still further plundered by the barons, as be- 
longing to the king. Their treasures in London 
were seized, and their houses demolished to repair 
the walls, by these stern assertors of the liberties 
of the land. Yet the revulations relating to the 
Jews im the Great Charter, though not perhaps 
quite equitable, were by no means wanting m 
moderation. Ifa man died in debt to a Jew, the 
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debt bore no interest, till the heir came of aze. 
The wife was to receive her dower, and the chil- 
dren their maintenance; the debt was to be dis- 
charged out of the residue. 

The first act of the Guardians of the Realm un- 
der Henry the Third, was to release the Jews who 
were in | abide and to appoint twenty-four bur- 
gesscs of every town where they resided, to protect 
their persons and property. They were exempted 
from spiritual jurisdiction, and amenable only to 
the king and his judges; but they were com- 
manded to wear a distinctive mark on their dress, 
two stripes of white cloth or parchment. But the 
avowed protection of the Crown could not shield 
them from the jealousy of the merchants whose 
traffic they injured, the hatred of the people, and 
the bigotry of the clergy. The Wardens of the 
Cinque Ports imprisoned several Jews on their 
landing in England. The government interfered, 
but enacted that all Jews should report themselves 
and be enrolled by the justices of the Jews imme- 
diately on their landing, and not quit the kingdom 
again without a passport. But the Church was 
their more implacable enemy: among many en- 
actinents, similar to those which had been passed 
in other kingdoms (one against Jews keeping 
Christian slaves), Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Hugh of Wells, Bishop of 
Lincoln, prohibited all Christians, on fear of 
ecclesiastical censure, from selling them the ne- 
cessarics of life. The Crown ayain interfered, 
and commanded all) good subjects to defy the spi- 
ritual interdict. But these days of peace did not 
continue long—they offered too great temptation 
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to an impoverished king, In perpetual contest with 
his subjects. Their offences were said to call for 
punishment—they dared to sue even the clergy on 
their bonds; probably in England, as in other 
countries, their sordid spirit, ever watchful to 
make reprisals on society, might give countenance 
to many scarcely perhaps exaggerated stories of 
their usurious extortions. A crime was now laid 
to their charge, much more probable than the tales 
of their crucifying children—their tampering with 
and clipping the coin of the realm. A sudden de- 
mand was made (A.C. 1280) of a third of their 
movables, to be paid into the Exchequer. It was 
followed in two years by another of 18,000 marks ; 
in 1236, by a third of 10,000 marks*. Yet the 
royal confidence in the inexhaustible resources of 
the Jews, and the popular prejudice that they 
could only be supplied by nefarious, if not by ma- 
gical or supernatural means, were confirmed not 
only by the discharge of these enormous demands, 
but by other indications of opulence, which could 
not be drained even by such unprecedented exac- 
tions. The daughter of Hamon, a Jew of Here- 
ford, paid to the king 5000 marks as a relief. A 
baron’s heir paid for his barony only 100 marks— 
aknight’s fee 100 shillings. Aaron of York com- 
ee for a payment of 100 marks a-year to be 
ree from taxes. Aaron solemnly declared to 
Matthew Paris, that the king had exacted from 
him im seven years 30,000 marks of silver—be- 
sides 200 of gold, paid to the queen. Yet a few 


* About this period a house was opened in London for the 
ion of Jewish converts; it was in Chancery Lane. Its 
site is now occupied by the Rolls. 
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years after, the nation beheld the curious spectacle 
of a Jewish Parliament regularly summoned. 
Writs were issued to the sheriffs, with most ex- 
traordinary menaces of punishment in case of 
disobedience, to return six of the richest Jews 
from the more considerable towns, two from those 
where they were fewer in number*. This parlia- 
ment met, and, like other parliaments, was pra- 
ciously informed by the sovereign that he must 
have money—20,000 marks was the sum de- 
manded. His Majesty's faithful Jews could boast 
no parliamentary privileges, nor were permitted to 
demand freedom of debate. They were sent home 
to collect the money as speedily as possible ; it 
was to be aseessed and levied amony themselves ; 
and as this enormous charge was not immediately 
forthcoming, the collectors were seized, with their 
wives and children, their goods and chattels, and 
imprisoned. 

Our history has a melancholy sameness—per- 
petual exactions, the means of enforcing thein dif- 
fering only in their degrees of cruelty. The Parlia- 
ment began to consider that these extraordinary 
succours ought at least to relieve the rest of the 
nation. They beyan to inguire into the king's 
resources from this quarter, and the king con- 
sented that one of the two justices of the Jews 
should be appointed by Parhament. But the ba- 
rons thought more of casing themscives than of 
protecting the oppressed. The next year a new 
demand of 8000 marks was made, under pain of 


* Southampton and Newcastle had petitioned that no 
Jews might be permitted to reside within their walls. This 
privilege was extended tu other tuwns, 
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being transported to Ireland; and, lest they should 
withdraw their families into laces of concealment, 
they were forbidden, under ie penalty of outlawry 
and confiscation, to remove wife or child from their 
usual place of residence. During the next three 
years 60,000 marks more were levied. How then 
was it possible for anv trattic, however lucrative, 
to endure such perpetual exactions ? The reason 
must be found in the enormous interest of money, 
which seems to have been considered by no means 
Immoderate at fifty per cent.; certain Oxford scho- 
lars thought themselves relieved by being con- 
Strained to pay only twopence weekly on a debt 
of twenty shillmgs. In fact, the rivalry of more 
successful usurers seems to have afflicted the Jews 
more deeply than the exorbitant demands of the 
king. These were the Caorsini, chiefly [talian bank- 
ers, though named from the town of Cahors, em- 
ploved by the Pope to collect his revenue. It was 
the practice of these persons, under the sanction of 
their principal, to lend money for three months 
without interest, but afterwards to receive five per 
cent. monthly, till the debt was discharged : the 
former device was to exempt them from the charge 
of usury. The king, at one time, attempted to ex- 
pel this new swarm of locusts; but thev asserted 
their authority from the Pope, and the monarch 
trembled. Nor were their own body alw avs faith- 
ful to the Jews. A certain Abraham, who lived at 
Berkhampstead and Wallingford, with a beautiful 
wife who bore the heathen name of Flora, was ac- 
cused of treating an image of the Virgin with most 
indecent contumely ; he was sentenced to pe 

tual imprisunment, but released on the intervention 
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of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, on payment of 700 
marks. He was a man, it should seem, of infa- 
mous character, for his brethren accused him of 
coining, and offered 1000 marks rather than he 
should be released from prison. He revenged him- 
self by laving information of plots and conspiracies 
entered into by the whole people, and the more 
probable charge of concealment of their wealth 
from the rapacious hands of the king. This led 
to a strict and severe investigation of their pro- 
perty. 

The distresses of the king increased; and as his 
Parliament resolutely refused to maintain his ex- 
travayant expenditure, nothing remained but to 
drain still farther the veins of the Jews. The 
office was delegated to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
his brother, who, from his wealth, the king might 
consider possessed of some secret for accumulating 
riches from hidden sources. The Rabbi Elias was 
deputed to wait on the prince, expressing the 
unanimous determination of all the Jews to quit 
the country, rather than submit to further bur- 
thens—their trade was ruined by the Caorsini ; 
they could scarcely live on the miserable gains 
they now obtained. Their departure from the 
country was a vain boast, for whither should they 

? The edicts of the King of France had closed 
that country ayainst them, and the inhospitable 
world scarcely afforded a place of refuge. Earl 
Richard treated them with leniency, and accepted 
asmall sum. But the next year the king renewed 
his demands—his declaration affected no disguise : 
‘‘ It is dreadful to imagine the debts to which I 
am bound. By the face of God, they amount to 
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200,000 marks ; if I should say 300,000, I should 
not go beyond the truth. Money I must have, 
from any place, from any person, or by any means.” 
The king’s acts display as little digmity as his 

roclamation. He actually sold to his brother 
Richard all the Jews in the realm for 5000 marks, 
giving him full power over their property and per- 
sons :—our records still preserve the terms of this 
extraordinary bargain and sale. Popular opi- 
nion, which in the worst times is some restraint 
upon the arbitary oppressions of kings, in this case 
would rather applaud the utmost barbarity of the 
monarch, than commiserate the wretchedness of 
the victims; for a new tale of the crucifixion of 
a Christian child, called Hugh of Lincoln, was 
now spreading horror throughout the country. 
The fact was confirmed by a solemm trial, and the 
conviction and execution of the crimmals. It was 
proved, according to the mode of proof in those 
days, that the child had been stolen, fattened on 
bread and milk for ten days, and crucified in the 
presence of all the Jews in England. But the 
earth could not endure to be an accomplice in the 
crime; it cast up the buried remaims, and the 
affrighted criminals were obliged to throw it into 
a well, where it was found by the mother—the 
body was canonized, and pilgrims crowded to the 
Church of Lincoln, to pay their devotions before 
the infant martyr. Great part of this story refutes 
itself; but we have already adimitted the possibility, 
that among the ignorant and fanatic Jews there 
might be some who, exasperated by the constant 
repetition of this charge, might brood over it se 
Jong as at length to be tempted to its perpetration. 
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How deeply this legend sunk into the public mind, 
may be conceived from Chaucer’s  Prioress’s 


Tale :-— 


“O young Hew of Lincoln, slain also 
By cursed Jews, as it 15 notable.” 

The rest of the reign of Henry the Third passed 
away with the same unmitigated oppressions of 
the Jews; which the Jews, no doubt, in some de- 
gree revenged by their extortions from the people. 
The contest between the roval and ecclesiastical 
jurisdicuon over the Jews was arranged by certain 
constitutions, set forth by the king in council. By 
these laws no Jew could reside in the kingdom, 
but as the king's serf. Service was to be performed 
In the synagoyue in a low tone, so as not to offend 
the ears of Christians. The Jews were forbidden 
to have Christian names for their children. 

The Jews had probably passed back to the crown, 
on the election of Richard as king of the Romans. 
They were again sold to Prince Edward; by 
Prince Edward, as they probably thought a more 
dire calamity, made over to certain merchants of 
Dauphiny. Yet, afterthe battle of Lewes, the Jews 
of London, Lincoln, and Northampton, were plun- 
dered, as baving conspired with the king against 
his barons. The king gave countenance tu these 
sinister reports, by breaking his bargain with the 
prince, and resuming the Jews into his own power ; 
and from this time be seems to have treated them 
with greater lenity, which only exposed them to 
the vengeance of the barons. It has been ob- 
served, that oppression, which drives even wise men 
mad, may instigate fanatics to acts of phrenzy. 
An incident which occurred at Oxford will illus- 
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trate this truth, While the chancellor and the 
whole body of the university were in solemn pro- 
cession to the reliques of St. Frideswide. they 
were horror-struck by beholding a Jew rush forth, 
seize the cross which was bore before them, dash 
it to the ground, and trample upon it ‘with the 
most furious contempt. The offender seems to have 
made lis escape in the tumult, but his brethren 
suffered for his crime. Prince Edward was then 
at Oatord; and, by the royal decree, the Jews 
were imprisoned, and forced, notwithstanding much 
artful delay on their part, to erecta beautiful cross 
of white marble, with an image of the Virgin and 
Child, gilt all over, inthe area of Merton Col- 
lege ;* and to present to the proctors another 
cross of silver, to be borne in all future proces- 
sions of the university. The last solemn act of 
Henry of Winchester was a statute of great im- 
ortance ; it disqualified the Jews altogether from 
Folding lands or even tenements, except the houses 
of which they were actually possessed, particularly 
in the City of London, where they meh only pull 
down and rebuild on the old foundations. All 
lands or manors were actually taken away ; those 
which they held by mortzage, were to be restored 
to the Christian owners, without any interest on 
these bonds. Henry almost died im the act of 
extortion; he had ordered the arrears of all 
charges to be peremptorily paid, under pain of 
Imprisonment. Such was the distress caused by 
this inexorable mandate, that even the rival bank- 
ers the Caorsini, and the Friars themselves were 


© Walter de Merton purchased of a Jew the ground on 
which the front of his College : 
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moved to commiseration, though some complained 
that the wild outcrivs raised in the synagogue on 
this doleful occasion disturbed the devotion of the 
Christians in the neighbouring churches. 

The death of Henry released them from this 
Egyptian bondage ; but they changed their master, 
not their fortune. The first act of Edward’s reign 
regulated the affairs of the Jews exactly in the saine 
spirit: a new talliage was demanded, which was to 
extend to the women and children ; the penalty of 
nonpayment was exile, not Imprisonment. The de- 
faulter was to proceed immediately to Dover, with 
his wife and children, leaving his house and pro- 
perty to the use of the king. This edict was 
followed up by the celebrated Act of Parliament 
concerning Judaism, the object of which seems to 
have been the same with the policy of Louis IX. 
of France, to force the Jews to abandon usury, 
and betake themselves to traffic, manufactures, or 
the cultivation of land. It positively prolubited 
all usury, and cancelled all debts on payment of the 
principal. No Jew might distress beyond the 
moiety of a Christian's land and goods; they were 
to wear their badge, pay an Easter offering of three- 
pence, men and women, to the king. Thev were 
permitted to practise merchandige, or labour with 
their hands, and to hire farms for cultivation fur 
fifteen years. On these terms they were assured 
of the royal protection; but manual labour and 
trafic were not sources sufficiently expeditious 
for the enterprising ayarice of the Jews. Many 
of them, thus reduced, took again tu a more unlaw- 
ful and dangerous occupation, clipping and adulte- 
rating the cuin. In one year 26U were cxecuted 
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for this offence in London alone. But not all the 
statutes, nor public executions, nor the active 
preaching of the Dominican Friars, who under- 
took to convert them, if they were constrained to 
hear their sermons, could either alter the Jewish 
character, still patient of all evil, so that they could 
extort wealth; or suppress the still increasing 
clamour of public detestation, which demanded 
that the land should cast forth from its indignant 
bosom this irreclaimable race of rapacious infidels. 
The king listened to the public voice, and the 
irrevocable edict of total expulsion from the realm 
was issued. Their whole property was scized at 
once, and just money left to discharge their ex- 
penses to foreign lands, perhaps equally inhospi- 
table. The king, in the execution of this barba- 
rous proceeding, put on the appearance both of 
religion and moderation. He expressed his in- 
tention of converting great part of his gains to 
pious uses, but the Church looked in vain for the 
fulfilment of his vows. He issued orders that the 
Jews should be treated with kindness and courtesy 
on their journey to the seashore. But where the 
prince by his laws thus gave countenance to the 
Worst passions of human nature, it was not lkely 
that they would be suppressed by his proclama- 
tions. ‘The Jews were pursued from the kingdont 
with every mark of popular triumph in their suf- 
ferings ; one man, indeed, the master of a vessel at 
Queenborough, was punished for leaving a cons 
siderable number on ihe shore at the mouth of the 
river, when, as they prayed tu him to rescue them 
from their perilous situation, he answered, that 
they had better call on Moses, who had made 
VOL. VI. 2A 
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them pass safe through the Red Sea ; and, sailing 
away with their remaming property, left them to 
their fate. The number of exiles is variously esti- 
mated at 15,060 and 16,511 ; all their property, 
debts, obligations, mortgages, escheated to the 
king. The convents made themselves masters of 
their valuable libraries, one at Stamford, another 
at Oxford, from which the celebrated Roger Bacon 
is said to have derived great information; and 
long after, the common people would dig im the 
aie they had frequented, in hopes of finding 

ied treasures. Thus terminates the first period 
of the History of the Jews in England. 
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France and England had thus finally, it might 
appear, purified their realms from the infection of 
Jewish infidelity. Two centuries after their ex- 
pulsion from England, one after that from France 
—Spain, disdaining to be outdone im religious 
persecution, made up the long arrears of her 
dormant intolerance, and asserted again her evil 
pre-eminence in bigotrv. The Jews of Spain 
were of a far nobler rank than those of England, 
of Germany, and even of France. In the latter 
countries they were a caste—in the former, as it 
were, an order in the state. Prosperous and 
wealthy, they had = not been cenerally reduced 
to the sordid occupations aad debasing means 
of extorting riches, to which, with some ex 
ceptions, they had sunk in other countries. They 

were likewise the most enlightened class in the 
kinedom—they were cultivators and possessors 
of the soil ; they were still, not seldom, ministers 
of finance; their fame as phy siclans was generally 
acknowledged, and probably deserved—for they 
had in their own tongue, or in Arabic, the best 
books of the ancient writers on medicine; and 
by their intercourse with the East, no doubt 
obtained many valuable drags unknown in the 
West. Though they had suffered in Navarre 
and the adjacent districts by the insurrection of 
the shepherds, which spread through that region, 
and were accused in that province, as in the 
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South of France, of causing the dreadful epidemic 
which ensued, by poisoning the fountains, they 
were long defended by the wise policy of the 
kings, both in Aragon and Castile, from the 
growing jealousy of the nobles, and the im- 
placable animosity of the clergy. Tins pro- 
tection of the Jews was charged as a crime 
against Pedro the Cruel by his brother, Henry of 
Transtamare. Bertrand du Guesclin and his fol- 
lowers, when they marched into Spain to dethrone 
Pedro, assumed a white cross as the symbol of a 
holy war, and announced their determination to 
exterminate the Jews. ‘ Pedro,” said Bertrand 
to the Black Prince, “is worse than a Saracen, 
for be holds commerce with the Jews.”” They 
acted up to their declaration—no quarter was 
given to Moor or Jew—** Kill all like sheep and 
oxen,” was the relentless order, “unless they 
accept baptism.” But however Henry might con- 
ciliate his French allies by entering into their 
intolerant spirit to gain his throne, he was too 
wise to follow it when the throne was won. The 
Cortes seized every opportunity of invading the 
privileges and increasing the burthens of the 
Jews; fur the nobles, as in other countries, bore 
impatiently the mortgages with which their estates 
were encumbered, and were eager to revenge on 
their creditors the shame and inconvenience of 
their embarraesments. The Cortes of Burgos 
raised the prutection-money of the Jews—that 
of Valladolid attempted to ania an act prohibit 
ing them to practise as physicians, s per et 


x amg aaaad as well as to hold high offices 
the court—they also made bitter complaints 
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of their usurious practices. But the clergy be- 
held with still deeper sentiments of animosity 
so large a part of the population disdaining their 
dominion, and refusing tribute to the church— 
perhaps holding profitable bonds on the estates 
of the cathedrals and convents. Religious zeal 
was still further animated by pride, avarice, and 
jealousy—they began to preach against them with 
fatal, if not cunvincing energy. At the voice of 
Martin, bishop of Niebla, the population of 
Seville rose, plundered the Jewish houses, and 
at length the whole quarter was in flames. Cor- 
dova, Toledo, Valencia, and other cities, with 
the island of Majorca, followed the example. 
Plunder and massacre rayed throughout the 
realm in defiance of the civil authority, and even 
of that of the king: the only way of escape 
was to submit to baptism. The number of these 
enforced converts is stated at 200,000. The old 
calumnies of insulting the Host were spread 
abroad with great industry ; and in all parts the 
clergy, with incessant activity, laboured to keep 
up the flame. The most prominent and success- 
ful of these missionaries was Vincent Ferrier, 
who traversed the country followed by a train 
of bare-footed penitents, bewailing their sins and 
scourging themselves as they went, while the 
earth was stained with their blood. His miracles 
and his preaching are said to have changed 35,000 
Jews to sincere Christians. The Antipope, Be- 
nedict AIL. (Peter de Luna) maintamed the last 
retreat of his authority in his native country of 
Aragon. A solemn disputation was held in his 
presence, in which an apostate Jew, who had 
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assumed the name of Hicronymo de Santa Fé, 
is reported to have heaped confusion on the 
discomfited Rabbins, who maintained the cause 
of Judaism. The pope assisted his advocate by 
a summary mode of argument—he Issued an 
edict, commanding the Talmud, the bulwark of 
his antagonists, to be burned, and all blasphemers 
against Christianity to be punished. The Jews 
were declared incapable of holding civil offices 
—one synagogue alone was to be penmitted ; 
and after some other enactments it was ordered, 
that all Jews should attend Christian sermons 
three times a-year ; but probably the deposal of 
Benedict annulled this law. Another apostate 
Jew, Paul of Burgos, took an active part against 
his persecuted brethren. This state of aflairs 
lasted through the greater part of the fifteenth 
century. The clergy, often seconded by the 
nobles, watched every opportunity of increasing 
the number of their enforced converts ; the popu- 
lace were ever ready to obev the tocsin of their 
spiritual leaders, and to indulge, under their holy 
sanction, the desire of plunder or revenge. The 
union of the two kingdoms in the persons of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was the crisis of the 
fate both of the new Christians and of the un- 
converted Jews. Notwithstanding their apparent 
and recorded triumplis, the clergy had lony 
mistrusted their own success: not only in the 
conformists themselves did there appear a secret 
inclination to their former religious usages, and 
but a cold and constrained obedience to the laws 
of the church, but from gencration to generation 


the hereditary evil Jurked in their veins, The new 
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Christians, as they were called, formed a kind of 
distinct and intermediate class of believers ; they 
attended the services, they followed the proces- 
sions, they listened to the teaching of the church, 
but it was too evident that their hearts were far 
away, joining in the simpler service of the syna- 
gogue of their fathers, and in their secret cham- 
bers the usages of the Law were observed with 
the fond stealth of old attachment. To discover 
how widely Jewish practices still prevailed, nothing 
was necessary but tu ascend a hill on their sab- 
bath, and look down on the town or village below ; 
searce half the chimmies would be seen to smoke ; 
all that did not, were evidently those of the people 
who still feared to profane the holy day by light- 
Ing a fire. 

The clergy summoned to their assistance that 
stern and irresistible ally, the Lnquisition. This 
dread tribunal had already signalized its zeal by 
the extermination of the Albigenses, and the de- 
solation of the beautiful province of Languedoc. 
Alphonso di Goyeda, prior of the Dominicans in 
Seville, urged the monarchs to bless their king- 
dom by the erection of a similar office, that the 
whole realm might be reduced to the unity of the 
faith, Ferdinand hesitated from werldly wisdom, 
Isabella from gentleness of heart. But the fatal 
bull was obtamed from the Pope, Seatus the 
Fourth, empowering the monarchs to nominate 
certain of the clergy, above forty years of age, to 
make strict Inquisition into all persons suspected 
of heretical pravity. In this evil hour a work 
was published by some misguided Jew, reflecting 
on the government of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
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and probably on the Christian religion. It was 
answered by Ferdinand of Talavera, the queen's 
confessor, who thus acquired new influence, un- 
favourable to the Jews, over the vacillating mind 
of the queen. In September, 1480, two Domi- 
nicans, Michael Morillo and John de St. Martin, 
were named [nquisitors. Even the Cortes beheld 
with reluctance—the very populace with terror— 
the establishment of this dreadful tribunal; and, 
as it were, to enlist still worse passions in the 
cause, a third of the property of all condemned 
heretics was confiscated to the use of the Holy 
Office ; another third was assigned for the ex- 
penses of the trial—the last third went to the 
crown. The tribunal established its head-quarters 
at Seville, and assumed at once a lofty tone; de- 
nouncing vengeance against all, even the highcst 
nobles—the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the Marquis 
of Cadiz, and the Count d’Arcos, into whose do- 
mains many of the new Christians had fled—if 
they should presume to shelter offenders from 
their justice. The dreadful work began—victims 
crowded the prisons. The convent was not suf- 
ficiently spacious for their business, and the In- 
quisitors moved to the Castel de ‘Triana, near 
Seville. Secret denunciations were encourayed— 
not to denounce, was a crime worthy of death. 
The Inguisiturs published an edict of grace, in- 
viting all who sincerely repented of their apostasy 
to manifest their repentance ; in whicl: case they 
might escape the confiscation of their property, 
and receive absolution. If they allowed the time 
of grace to elapse, they incurred the sevcrest 
penalties of the law. Many came in and sur- 
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rendered, but a dreadful oath was extorted from 
them to inform against their more criminal bre- 
thren. In one year 280 were bumed in Seville 
alone; 79 were condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment in their loathsome cells—17,000 suffered 
lighter punishments. A spot of ground was set 
apart near this beautiful city, not for the innocent 
amusement of the people, nor even for their more 
barbarous, yet manly, bull-fights, but as the Que- 
madero, the place of burning. It contained four 
statucs, called the four Prophets, to which the 
unhappy victims were bound. The diagnostics of 
this fatal disease of new Christianity were specified 
with nice minuteness. There were twenty-seven 
symptoms of the disorder. Among these (we 
have not space to recite the whole), were the 
expectation of the Messiah—the hope of justifica- 
tion by the Law of Moses—reverence for the 
Sabbath shown by wearing better clothes, or not 
lighting a fire—observing any usage of their 
forefathers relatmg to meats—honouring the 
national fasts or festivals—rejoicing on the feast 
of Esther, or bewailing the fall of Jerusalem on 
the 9th of August—singing psalme in Hebrew 
without the Gloria Patri—using any of the rites, 
not merely of circumcision, but those which ac- 
companied it—of marriage or of burial—even of 
interring the dead in the burying-place of their 
forefathers. Mariana himself, the Spanish his- 
torian, while he justifies the measure by its success, 
ventures to express the general terror and amaze- 
ment of the whole peuple, that children were thus 
visited for the offences of their forefathers—that, con- 
trary to the practice of all tribunals, the criminal | 
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not informed of the name of his accuser, nor con- 
fronted with the witnesses—that death should be 
the punishment awarded for such offences—and 
that informers should be encouraged to lurk in 
every city or village, and listen to every careless 
conversation :—‘' a_ state of things, as some 
thought, not less grievous than slavery, or even 
than death.” The ministers of confiscation and 
execution spread through Spain; many of the 
new Christians fled to France, to Portugal, and to 
Africa. Some, condemned for contumacy, ven- 
tured to fly to Rome, and to appeal to the Pope 
against their judges. The Pope hinself trembled 
at his own act. He wrote to the sovereigns, 
complaining that the Inquisitors exceeded their 
powers. It was but a momentary burst of justice 
and mercy. Under the pretext of securing their 
impartiality, the number of [nquisitors was in- 
creased ; the whole body was placed under certain 
regulations ; and at length the Holy Office was 
declared permanent, and the too-celebrated Thomas 
de Torquemada placed at its head. Its powers 
were extended to Aragon; but the high-spirited 
nobles of that kingdom did not submit to its laws 
without a resolute contest—for many of those who 
held the highest offices were descended from the 
new Christians. The Cortes appealed to the king 
and to the Pope, particularly against the article 
which confiscated Ae property of the criminals— 
contrary, as they asserted, to the Jaws of Aragon. 
While ‘their appeal was pending, the Inquisitors 
ruceeded to condemn several new Christians. 
Phe pride of the nation took fire ; an extensive con- 
piracy was organized ; and the Inquisitor Arbues 
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was assassinated in the cathedral of Saragossa. 
But the effects of this daring act were fatal, instead 
of advantageous, to the new Christians. The 
horror of the crime was universal. The old Chris- 
tians shrunk from their share in the conspiracy, 
and left their confederates to bear all the odium 
and the penalty of the atrocious deed. The In- 
quisitors proceeded to exact a frightful retribution. 
‘T'wo hundred victims perished. © Many of the no- 
blest families were degraded by beholding some 
one of their members bearing the san-benito, as 
confessed and pardoned heretics. Though their 
chicf victims were selected from those who were 
suspected of secret Judaism, yet the slightest taint 
of Judaism in the blood, and among the Aras 
gonese nobility this was by no means rare, was 
sufficient to excite the suspicion, and, if possible, 
the vengeance of the Inquisitors. 

The unconverted Jews, however they might 
commiserate these suffegngs, still, no doubt, in 
their hours of sterner oe) acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the visitation whichthe God of their fathers 
had permitted against those who had thus stooped 
to dissemble the faith of their forefathers. Their 
yusillanimous dereliction of the God of Abraham 
Fad met with severe, though just) retribution ; 
while those who, with more steadtast hearts, had 
defied their adversary to the utmost, now enjoyed 
the reward of their holy resolution in their com- 
parative security. But their turn came. In 1492 
appeared the fatal edict commanding all unbap- 
tized Jews to quit the realm in four months; for 
Ferdinand and Isabella, having now subdued the 
kingdom of Grenada, had determined that the air 
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of Spam should no longer be breathed by any one 
who did not profess the Catholic faith. For this 
edict, which must desolate the fairest provinces of 
the kingdom of its most industrious and thriving 
population, no act of recent conspiracy, no disloyal 
demeanour, no reluctance to contribute to the 
public burthens, was alleged. The whole race was 
condemned on charges, some a century old, all 
frivolous or wicked|y false—crucifixions of children 
at different periods, msults to the Host, and the 
frequent poisoning of their patients by Jewish 
pbvsicians. The Jews made an ineffectual effort 
to avert ther fate. Abarbanel, a man of the 
greatest learning, the boast of the existing race of 
Jews, and of unblemished re tion, threw him- 
self at the feet of the king and queen, and offered, 
in the name of his nation, an immense sum to 
recruit the finances of the kingdom, exhausted by 
the wars of Grenada. The Inquisitors were 
alarmed. Against all fgelings of humanity and 
justice the royal hearts were stecled, but the ap- 
to their interests might be more cffectual. 
omas de Torquemada advanced mto the royal 
presence, bearing a crucifix. “ Behold,” he 
said, “ him whom Judas sokd for tlurty pieces 
of silver. Sell ye him now for a higher price, 
and render an account of your bargain before 
God.” 

The sovereigns trembled before the stern Domi- 
nican, and the Jews had no alternative but bap- 
tism or exile. For three centuries their fathers 
had dwelt in this delightful country, which they 
had fertilized with their industry, enriched with 
their commerce, adorned with their learning. Yet 
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there were few examples of weakness or apostasy ; 
the whole race—variously calculated at 300,000, 
650,000, or 800,000—in a lofty spirit of self- 
devotion (we envy not that mind which cannot 
appreciate its real greatness,) determmed to aban- 
don ali rather than desert the religion of their 
fathers. They left the homes of their youth, the 
scenes of their early associations, the sacred 
graves of their ancestors, the more recent tombs 
of their own friends and relatives. Thev left the 
synagogues in which they had so long salad ie 
their God ; the schools where those wise men had 
taught, who had thrown a lustre which shone, 
even through the darkness of the age, upon the 
Hebrew name. They were allowed four months 
to prepare for this everlasting exile. The unbap- 
tized Jew found in the kingdom after that period 
was condemned to death. The persecutor could 
not even trust the hostile feelings of his bigoted 
subjects to execute his purpose; a statute was 
thought necessary, prohibiting any Christian from 
harbouring a Jew after that period. They were 
permitted to carry away their moveables, excepting 
gold and silver, for which they were to accept 
letters of change, or anv merchandize not prohi- 
bited. Their property they might sell; but the 
market was soon glutted, and the cold-hearted 
purchasers waited, tll the last instant, to wring 
trom their distress the hardest terms. A contem- 
orary author states, that he saw Jews give a 
lai for an ass, and a vineyard for a small quan- 
tity of cloth or linen. Yet many of them concealed 
their pold and jewels in their clothes and saddles ; 
some swallowed them, in hopes thus at least to 
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elude the scrutiny of the officers. The Jews con- 
sider this calamity almost as dreadful as the taking 
and ruin of Jerusalem. For whither to fly? and 
where to find a more hospitable shore? Incidents, 
which make the blood run cold, are related of the 
miseries which they suffered. Some of those from 
Aragon found their way into Navarre ; others to 
the seashore, where they sct sail for Italy, or the 
coast of Morocco ; others crossed the frontier into 
Portugal. ‘* Manv of the former were cast away, 
or sunk,” says a Jewish writer, * like lead, into 
the ocean.” On board the ship which was con- 
veving a great number to Africa, the plague broke 
out. The captain ascribed the infection to his 
circumcised passengers, and set them all on shore, 
on a desert coast, without provisions. They dis- 
persed: one, a father, saw his beautiful wife perish 
before his eves—fainted himself with exhaustion— 
and, waking, beheld his two children dead by his 
side. A few made their way to a settlement of 
the Jews. Some reached the coast of Genoa, but 
thev bore famine with them; they lay perishing 
on the shore—the clergy approached with the 
crucifix in one hand and provisions in the other,— 
nature was too strony for faith—they vielded, and 
were baptized. In Rome they were received with 
the utmost inhospitality by their own brethren, 
fearful that the increased numbers would bring 
evil on the community: even the profligate heart 
of Alexander the Sixth was moved with indigna- 
tion,—he commanded the resident Jews to eva 
cuate the country; they bought the revocation of 
the edict at a considerable price. Those who 
reached Fez were not permitted to enter the town: 
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the king, though by no means unfriendly, dreaded 
the famine they might cause among his own sub- 
jects. They were encamped on the sand, suffering 
all the miseries of hunger ; living on the roots they 
dug up, or the grass of the field, ‘‘ happy,” says 
our Jewish authority, © if the grass had been plen- 
tiful:” yet, even in this state, they religiously 
avoided the violation of the sabbath by plucking 
the grass with their hands; they grovelled on 
their knees, and cropt it with their teeth. Worse 
than all, they were exposed to the most wanton 
barbarities of the savage people. An Arab vio- 
lated a inaiden before her parent’s face—retumed 
and stabbed her to the heart, lest he should have 
begotten a child infected with the Jewish faith. 
Another woman, unable to bear the sight of her 
pining child in his agony, struck him dead to the 
rarth with a large stone. Many sold their children 
for bread: the king of the country afterwards 
declared all such children free. A pirate of Sal- 
Jee allured a number of vouths—one hundred and 
fifty—on board his ship, with the promise of pro- 
visions ; and, amid the shrieks of the parents on 
the shore, set sail, and sold his booty in some dis- 
tant port. Another party were cast out, by a bar- 
barous captain of a ship, naked and desolate on 
the African coast: the first, who ascended a hill 
to survey the country, were devoured by wild 
beasts, who came howling down upon the rest of 
the miserable crew. They plunged into the sea, 
and stood shivering in the water till the wild beasts 
retreated; they then crept back to the beach, Four 
five days they remained in this miserable plight, 
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and were at length rescued by the humane activity 
of the captain of another vessel, who sent his 
boat to their relief. 

But these were the acts of savage barbarians or 
lawless pirates. In Portugal they trusted to the 
faith of kings. They offered to Joam II. a large 
sum, for permission to enter his kingdom. The 
more intolerant of his advisers urged him to refuse 
all terms; but the poverty of the king triumphed 
over his bigotry. They were admitted at the price 
of eight crusadoes a head—children at the breast 
alone excepted. The frontier was lined with: toll- 
gatherers, and they were permitted to enter only 
at particular places. They were merely to pass 
through the country, and embark for Africa; with 
the exception of artificers in brass and iron, who 
were to enter at half-price, and, if they chose, 
might remain. They brought the plague with 
them, and many lay perishing by the way-side. 
Eight months elapsed, and many still lingered in 
the country—either too poor to obtain a passage, 
or terrified by the tales of horrid cruelty inflicted 
on their brethren by the Moors. All these were 
made slaves—the youth were baptized by force, 
and drafted off to colonize the unwholesome island 
of St. Thomnas. The new king, Emmanuel, com- 
menced his reign with an hopeful act of mercy: 
he enfranchised the slaves—he seemed inclined to 

rotect the resident Jews within his realm. But 
wedded the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and brought home a dowry of cruelty and intole- 
rance. The son-in-law must follow the example 


of his parents: he deserved to win their favour by 
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surpassing them even in their own barbarity. He 
named a day for all Jews to quit the kingdom, and 
appointed certain ports for theirembarkation. Be- 
fore that time he issued another secret order to 
seize all children under fourteen years of age, to 
tear them from the arms—the bosoms of their 
parents, and disperse them through the kingdom, 
to be baptized and brought up as Christians. The 
secret transpired, and, lest they shvuld conceal 
their children, it was instantly put in execution.— 
Great God of mercy, this was in the name of 
Christianity! Frantic mothers threw their children 
into the wells and rivers,—they destroyed them 
with their own hands; but, though stifled in the 
heart of the monarch, the voice of Nature still 
spoke in that of the people, however bigoted. 
They assisted the Jews to conceal their children. 
By a new act of perfidy, Emmanuel suddenly re- 
voked the order for their embarkation at two of 
the ports which had been named. Many were 
thrown back upon Lisbon, and the delay made 
them liable to the law. The more stedfast in their 
faith were shipped off as slaves, but the spirits of 
many were broken: on condition that they might 
receive back their children, and that the government 
would not scrutinize their conduct too closely for 
twenty years, they subnitted to baptism. Yet 
most of these were reserved, if possible, for a 
more dreadful fate. About ten years after, some 
of them were detected celebrating the passover ; 
this inflamed the popular resentment against them. 
In this state of the public mind, it happened that 
a monk was displaying a crucifix to the eyes of the 
wondering people, through a narrow aperture in 
2B2 
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which a light streamed—the light, he declared, of 
the manifest Deity. While the devout multitude 
were listening in blind devotion, one man alone 
was seen to smile; he had, in fact, discovered a 
lamp behind the mysterious crucifix. In a rash 
moment he dropped the incautious expression, that 
if God would manifest himself by water (the year 
had been unusually dry and sultry) rather than by 
fire, it would be for the public advantage. The 
scandalized multitude recognized in the infidel 
speaker a new Christian. They rushed upon him, 
dragged him by the hair into the market-place, 
and there murdered him. His brother stood 
wailing over the budy, he instantly shared his 
fate. From every quarter the Dominicans rushed 
forth with crucifixes in their hands, crving out, 
‘“ Revenge, revenge: down with the heretics ; 
root them out; exterminate them.” <A Jewish 
authority asserts, that thev offered to every one 
who should murder a Jew, that his sufferings in 
urgatory should be limited to a hundred days. 

he houses of the converts were assailed : men, 
women, and children involved in a promiscuous 
massacre—even those who fled into the churches, 
embraced the sacred relics, or clung to the cruci- 
fixes, were dragged forth and burned. The king 
was absent: on his return he put on great in- 
dignation. The ringleaders of the riot were 
yunished ; and the new Christians who escaped, 
iene for the future more cautious. Yet in the 
Peninsula, Judaism still lurked in the depth of 
many hearts, inaccessible even to the searching 
scrutiny of the inquisition. Secret Jews are said 
to have obtained the highest offices of the state, 
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and even of the church; to have wor the cowl of 
the monk, and even to have sat on the tribunal 
of the inquisition. The celebrated Jewish phy- 
sician, Orobio, stated that he had personal know- 
ledge of many of his brethren who thus eluded 
the keen eye of the blood-hounds of the Holy 
Office. How deep a wound was inflicted on the 
national prosperity by this act of ‘* the most 
Christian sovereign,” cannot easily be calculated ; 
but it may be reckoned among the most effective 
causes of the decline of Spanish greatness. 


BOOK XXVIII. 
FALSE MESSIAHS. 


rus in Turkey—in Ttaly—Invention of Printing— Reform- 
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Proscripep in so many kingdoms of Europe, the 
Jews again found shelter under the protection of 
the Crescent. In the north of Africa, the commu- 
nities Which had long existed were considerably 
Increased. Jews of each sect, Karaites as well as 
Talmudists, are found in every part of this region ; 
in many countries they derive, as might naturally 
be supposed, a tinge from the manners of the 
eople with whom they dwell; and among these 
ionlen of fierce pirates and savage } Moors, their 
character and habits are impregnated with the 
ferocity of the region. In Egypt their race has 
never been exterminated ; they once suffered a 
persecution under Hakim, (A.C. 1020,) which 
might remind them of the terrors of former days, 
but they seem afterwards to have dwelt in peace: 
Maimonides was the physician of Saladin. But 
the Ottoman empire, particularly its European do- 
minions, was the great final retreat of those who 
fled from Spain. 50,000 are estimated to have 
been er into that country, where the haughty 
Turk condescends to look down on them with far 
Jess contempt than on the trampled Greeks. The 
Grecks are vveohir, slaves, they hold their lives on 
sufferance ; the Jews, Monsaphir, or visitors, 
They acttled in Constantinople and in the com- 
mercial towns of the Levant, particularly Salonichi. 
Here the Rabbinical dominion was re-established 
in all its authority ; schools were opened ; the Se- 
micha, or ordination, was re-enacted ; and R. Bee 
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rab entertained some hopes of re-establishing the 
Patriarchate of Tiberias. The Osmanlis beheld 
with stately indifference this busy people, on one 
hand, organizing their dispersed communities, 
strengthening their spiritual government, and la- 
bouring in the pursuit of that vain knowledge, 
which, being bevond the circle of the Koran, is 
abomination and folly to the true believer, even 
establishing that mysterious engine, the printing- 
press ; on the other, appropriating to themselves, 
with diligent industry ae successful enterprize, 
the whole trade of the Levant. Their success in 
this important branch of commerce reacted upon 
the wealth and prosperity of their correspondents, 
their brethren in Italy. As carly as 1400, the 
jealous republic of Venice had permitted a bank 
to be opened in their city by two Jews. In almost 
every town in Italy thev pursued their steady 
course of traffic. They were established in Ve- 
rona, Genoa, Pisa, Parma, Mantua, Pavia, Padua, 
Sienna, Bassano, Faenza, Florence, Cremona, 
Aquila, Ancona, Leghorn,* besides their head- 
quarters at Rome. Their chief trade, however, 
was money-lending ; in which, at least with the 
lower classes, they sccm to have held a successful 
contest against their old rivals, the Lombard 
bankers. An amiable enthusiast, Bernardino of 
Feltre, moved to see the whole people groaning 
under their extortions, endeavoured to preach a 
crusade, not against their religion, but ayainst 
their usury ; though the effect was, in many places, 

® Ata later period (under the Medici) it became a proverb 
in a int that a man might aswell strike the Grand Duke 
as a e 
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to raise the populace against the Jews. He at- 
tempted to enforce the doctrines of his sermons, 
by active measures of benevolence, the establish- 
ment of banks on a more moderate rate of inte- 
rest for the accommodation of the poor, called 
Mounts of Piety—Monti di Pietaé. He met with 
great success In many towns; in Mantua, Monse~ 
lice, Montefiore, Rimini, and Brescia: in Padua 
he forced the Jews to close their banks, from 
whence they had drawn an enormous profit. 
But the people were cither so deeply implicated 
with their usurious masters, so much the slaves 
of habit, or so much repressed by the honest 
shame of poverty, as to prefer secret though more 
disadvantageous dealings with the Jews, to the 
publicity required in these new banks. The 
scheme languished, and in many places speedily 
expired. 

The conduct of the Popes varied, as_ bigotry, 
policy, or humanity predominated in the character 
of the Pontiff. In 1442, Eugenius the Fourth de- 
sea them of one of their most valuable privi- 
eges, and endeavoured to interrupt their amicable 
relations with the Chnstians; they were prohi- 
bited from eating and drinking together: Jews 
were exchided from almost everv protession, were 
forced to wear a badge, to pay tithes ; and Chris- 
tians were forbidden to bequeath legacies to Jews. 
The succeeding Popes were more wise or more 
humane. In Naples, the celebrated Abarbanel 
became the confidential adviser of Ferdinand the 
Bastard, and Alphonso the Second ; they experi- 
enced a reverse, and were expelled from that city 
by Charles the Fifth, The stern and haughty: 
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Pope, Paul the Fourth, renewed the hostile edicts ; 
he endeavoured to embarrass their traffic, by regu- 
lations which prohibited them from disposing of 
their pledges under eighteen months; deprived 
them of the trade in corn and in every other neces- 
sary of life, but left them the privilege of dealing 
in old clothes. Paul first shut them up in their 
Ghetto, a confined quarter of the city, out of which 
they were prohibited from appeariny after sun-set. 
Pius the Fourth relaxed the severity of his prede- 
cessor. He enlarged the Ghetto, and removed 
the restrictions on their commerce. Pius the Fifth 
expelled them from every city in the Papal terri- 
tory, except Rome and Ancona; he endured them 
in those cities with the avowed design of preserve 
ing their commerce with the East. Gregory the 
Thirteenth pursued the same course; a Bull was 
published, and suspended at the zate of the Jews’ 
quarter, prohibiting the reading of the Talmud, 
blasphemies against Christ, or ridicule against the 
ceremonies of the church. All Jews, above twelve 
vears old, were bound to appear at the regular 
germons delivered for their conversion; where, it 
docs not seem, notwithstanding the authority of 
the Pope, and the eloquence of the cardinals, that 
their behaviour was very edifying. At length the 
bold and statesman-like Sextus the Fifth annulled 
at once all the persecuting or vexatious regulations 
of his predecessors, opened the gates of every city 
in the ecclesiastical dominions to these enterprising 
traders, secured and enlarged their privileges, pro= 
claimed toleration of their religion, subjected them 
to the ordinary tribunals, and cnforced a general 
and cqua] taxation. 
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The great events of this period—the invention 
and rapid progress of printing, and the Reforma- 
tion—could not but have some effect on the condi- 
tion of the Jews. This people were by no means 
slow to avail themselves of the advantages offered 
to learning, by the general use of printing. From 
their presses at Venice, in Turkey, and in other 
quarters, splendid specimens of tvpography were 
sent forth, and the respect of the learned world 
was insensibly increased by the facilities thus at- 
forded for the knowledge of the Scriptures in the 
original language, and the bold opening of all the 
mysteries of Rabbinical wisdom to those who had 
sufficient inquisitivencss and industry to enter on 
that wide and unknown field of study. A strong 
effort was made by struggling bigotry to suppress 
all these works, which a pusillanimous faith knew 
to be hostile, and therefore considered dangerous to 
the Christian religion. One Pfeffercorn, a convert 
from Judaism, carnestly persuaded the Emperor 
Maximilian to order the entire destruction of all 
books printed by the Jews. The celebrated Cap- 
nio, or Reuchlin, (such are the names by which he 
is best known) interfered ; he abandoned certain 
books, which contained offensive blasphemies 
against the Redeemer, the Nizzachon, and the 
Toldoth Jesu, to the zeal of his antagonist; but 
pleaded, and not without success, the cause of the 
sounder and more useful parts of Jewish learning. 

The Reformation affected the people of Israel 
rather in its remote than in its immediate conse- 
quences. It found the Jews spread in great num- 
bers in Germany and Poland. They were still 
liable to the arbitrary caprice of the petty sove- 
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reigns or free citics * of the empire; but we have 
no space to enlarge on the oppressions of the Land- 
grave of Thuringia: the popular commotions in 
Nuremberg, Frankfort, and Worms; the expul- 
sion of the Jews from the Mark of Brandenburgh. 
Excluded from one city or state, they found refuge 
in another, till the storm blew over; wherever 
they had an opportunity, though usually more 
addicted to money-lending, and the sale of gold 
trinkets and jewellery, they opened larger branches 
of traffic: in Poland they seem early to have en- 
tered into the great corn trade of that kingdom. 
The tone in which Luther spoke of the Jews 
varied, as on many other points not immediately 
connected with his main object, according to the 
period of his life, and the light in which he viewed 
the race. As sordid usurers he detested them, and 
at first he seems to have approved of violent means 
of conversion; but Jater he spoke of them with 
humane consideration rather than anger, and 
reprobated all means of attempting their conver- 
sion, except those of gentleness and Christian 
Jove. It was partly by affording new and more 
dangerous enemies to the power of the Church, that 
the Reformation ameliorated the condition of the 
Jews; they were forgotten or overlooked in the 
momentous conflict: but to a much greater extent, 
by the wise maxims of toleration, which, though not 
the immediate, were not leas the legitimate fruits of 
this great revolution in the European world. The 


* In many cities the residents were subject to an oppressive 
tax ; and all foreign Jews were liable toa toll on cutering the 
gates. These municipal regulations are not yet, we believe, 
entirely abrogated. 
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bitterness of religious hatred was gradually as- 
suaged ; active animosity settled down into quiet 
aversion ; the popular feeling became contempt of 
the sordid meanness of the Jewish character, jus- 
tified perhaps by the filthy habits, the base frauds, 
and the miserable chicanery of many of the lower 
orders, who alone came in contact with the mass 
of the people, rather than revengeful antipathy 
towards the descendants of those who crucified the 
Redeemer, and who, by their obstinate unbelief, 
inherited the guilt of their forefathers. 

During the thirty years’ war the Jews assisted 
with yvreat valour in the defence of Prague, and 
obtained the protection and favour of the grateful 
emperor. Before this, the Reformation had been 
the remote cause of another important benefit— 
the opening the free cities of Holland, where a 
great number of Portuguese Jews settled, and vied 
in revularity, enterprise, and wealth, with the com- 
mercial citizens of that flourishing republic. The 
Jews of Amsterdam and other cities bore a high 
rank for intelligence and punctuality in business. 

From Holland they long looked for some favour- 
able opportunity which might open the exchange, 
the marts, and the havens of Enyland to their ad- 
venturous traffic. But the stern law of Edward I. 
was still in force, and though, no doubt, often 
eluded, the religious fecling of the country, as 
well as the interests of the trading part of the 
community, would have risen in arms at a proposi- 
tion for its repeal. It was not til the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, that the Jews made an open attempt 
to obtain a legal re-establishment in the realm. 
The strength of ancient prejudice co-operating 
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with the aversion of a large part of the nation to- 
wards the government, gave rise to the most absurd 
rumours ot their secret proposals to the Protector. 
It was bruited abroad, and widely believed, that 
thev had offered 500,000 pounds on condition of 
obtaining St. Paul’s Church for their synagogue, and 
the Bodleian Library to begin business with; Harry 
Martin and Hugh Peters were designated as the 
profane or fanatic advisers of this strange bargain. 
Another equally ridiculous story was propagated 
of certain Asiatic Jews, who sent a deputation to 
inquire whether Cromwell was not the Messiah, 
and went to Huntingdon with the ostensible design 
of buying the Hebrew books belonging to the 
University of Cambridge, but with the real ob- 
ject of searching the Protector’s pedigree to find 
whether he could claim Jewish descent. The plain 
fact was this—a plivsician of great learning and 
estimation among the Jews, Manasseh Ben Isracl, 
presented a petition to the Protector for the re- 
admission of lis countrymen to the realm. The 
address was drawn with eloquence and skill—it 
commenced by recognising the hand of God in the 
appointment of Cromwell to the throne, it dexter- 
ously insinuated the matability of all governments 
unfavourable to the Jews, and it asserted the 
general joy with which the ambassadors of the 
Republic had been received in the synagogues of 
the Jews. Manasseh Ben [sracl issued a second 
address to the Commonwealth of England. It 
complimented the general humanity of the nation, 
stated his sule object to be the establishinent of a 
synagogue in the kingdom, it adrvitly endeavoured 
tu interest the religious enthusiasm of the nation 
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on his side, by declaring his conviction, that the 
restoration of Israel, and of course the Last Day, 
was at hand; it did not neglect the temporal ad- 

vantages of the worldly, the profits to be derived 
from their traffic; and concluded with expressing 
his sincere attachment to a Commonwealth abound- 
ing im so many men of piety and learning. Whe- 
ther moved by one or all these reasons, Cromwell 
summoned an assembly of two lawvers, seven citi- 
zens of London, and fourteen divines, to debate 
the question, first, whether it was lawful to admit 
the Jews; secondly, if lawful, on what terms it 
was expedient to admit them. The lawyers de- 
cided at once on the legality; the citizens were 
divided ; but the contest among the divines was s0 
long and so inconclusive, that Oliver grew weary, 
and the question was adjourned to a more favour- 
able opportunity. [tis a curious fact of the times, 
that so far were some of the republican writers 
from hostility to the Jews, that Harrington, in his 
Oceana, gravely proposes disburthening the king- 
dom of the weight of Irish affairs, by selling the 
island to the Jews. ‘The necessities of Charles I. 
and his courtiers quietly accoinplished that change 
Which Cromwell had not dared openly to venture. 
The convenient Jews stole insensibly imto the 
kingdom, where they have ever since maintained 
their footing, and no doubt contributed their fair 
proportion to the national wealth. 

We have not thought it expedient to interrupt 
the course of our history with ie account of every 
adventurer who, from time to time, assumed the 
name of the Messiah. It is probable that the 
constant appearance of these successive Impostors 
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tended, nevertheless, to keep alive the ardent belief 
of the nation in this great and consolatory article 
ef their creed. The disappointment in each par- 
ticular case might break the spirit and confound 
the faith of the immediate followers of the pre- 
tender, but it kept the whole nation incessantly 
on the watch. The Messiah was ever present to 
the thoughts and to the visions of the Jews: their 
prosperity seemed the harbinger of his coming; 
their darkest calamities gathered around them only 
to display, with the force of stronger contrast, the 
mercy of their God and the glory of their Re- 
deemer. In vain the Rabbinical interdict  re- 
pressed the dangerous curiosity which, still baffled, 
would still penctrate the secrets of futurity. ‘* Cursed 
is he who calculates the time of the Messiah's 
coming.” was constantly repeated in the syna- 
goruc, but as constantly disregarded. That chord 
im the national fecling was never struck, but it 
seemed to vibrate through the whole community. 
A long list of false Messiahs might be produced— 
im France, in Fez, in Persia, in Moravia; but their 
career was so short, and their adventures so inse- 
parably moulded up with fiction, that we have 
passed them by. But there was one who appeared 
in more enlightened days, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, who demands a more extended 
notice. This man formed a considerable sect, 
which—notwithstanding that the conduct of its 
founder migiit, it would have sucmed, have dis- 
abused the most blind and fanatic cnthusiasm— 
long existed, and still continues tu exist. 

in the 1655, a certain Samuel Brett pub- 


lished a Narrative of a great Mecting of Jewish 
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Rabbins in the plain of Ageda, about thirty miles 
from Buda, in Hungary, to discuss their long- 
baffled hopes of the M essiah, and to consider the 
prophetic passages applied by Christian writers to 
their Redeemer. The author declared himself an 
eve-witness of the pomp of this extraordinary 
general assembly, where 300 Rabbins pitched their 
tents, and gravely debated, for seven davs, this 
solemn question. But the authority of Samuel 
Brett is fur from unexceptionable. The Jews, par- 
ticularly Manasseh Ben Israel, disclaim the whole 
transaction, as a groundless fiction. Many cir- 
cumstances of the nurrative—the setting Pharisees 
and Sadducees in array against each ‘other, and 
the manifest design of the whole to throw odium 
on the Church of Rome—concur m inducing us 
entirely to reject the story. 

But a few years after the date of this real or 
fictitious event, in 1666, the whole Jewish world, 
co-eatensive almost with the globe itself, was 
raised to the highest degree of excitement by the 
intelligence of the appearance and rapid progress 
of a pretender, who had appeared in Smyrna, and 
assuined the name and the authority of the Mes- 
siah. Sabbathal Sevi was the younger son of 
Mordechai Sevi, who first followed the mean trade 
of a poulterer at Smyrna, afterwards became 
broker to some English merchants. He was bern 
A.C. 1625.  Sabbathai was sent to school, where 
he made such rapid progress in the Cabbala, that in 
his eizhteenth year - was appointed a Hakim or 
Rabbi: he even then had many followers among 
the youth, and indeed among the elders of the place, 
with whom he practised rigid fasts, and bathed per- 
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petually in the sea. At twenty years old he mar- 
ried a woman of great beauty and rank among his 

ople, but declined all conjugal connexion with 
iy The father cited him for this neglect of his 
duty : he was forced to give a bill of divorcee. A 
second time hie married ; and a second time, on the 
same plea, the marriage was dissolved, Sabbathai 
announced that * the voice from heaven” assured 
him that neither of these were the meet and ap- 
pointed partners of his life. His partizans asserted 
that he was actuated bv a holy desire of triumphing 
over human passion’ his enemies gave a different 
tum to the affair: still his fame increased. He 
sometimes fasted from Sabbath to Sabbath, and 
bathed till his life was endangered : vet his beauty, 
which was exquisite, seemed daily to increase. 
His whole body was said to breathe a delicious 
odour, which the physician of the family, suspect- 
ing to be perfume, declared, on examination, to be 
a natural exhalation from the skin. He now began 
to preach and announce himself openly as the Son 
of David, and had the boldness to utter, in proof 
of his divine mission, the Ineflable Name, Jehovah. 
The offended Rabbins, horror-struck at this double 
crime, declared him worthy of death, and denounced 
him before the Turkish tribunal. Sabbathai took 
refuge in Thessalonica. There the Rabbins again 
rose against him. He fled to Egypt: thence to 
Jerusalem. As he passed by Gaza, he made an 
important proselyte, named Nathan Benjamin, who, 
admitted trembling to his presence, declared, by 
the great Almighty and dreadful God, that he had 
seen the Lord in his cherub-borne chariot, as 
Ezekiel of old, with the ten Sephiroth, munnur- 
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ing around him like the waves of the sea: a voice 
came forth—‘* Your Redeemer is come ; his name 
is Sabbathai Sevi; Ae shall go forth as a mighty 
one, inflamed with wrath as a warrior; he shall 
cry, he shall roar, he shall prevail against his 
enemics,’ * Tn Jerusalem Sabbathai preached, and 
proclaimed hinself the Messiah, with such success, 
that the Rabbins trembled before him; and the 
Elias of the new sect, Nathan of Gaza, had the 
audacity to issue an address to the brethren of 
Isracl, in which he declared that before long the 
Messiah would reveal himself, and scize the crown 
from the head of the sultan, who would follow him 
like a slave. After residing thirteen years in 
Jerusalem, Sabbathai made a second expedition to 
Eevpt. where he married again, by the account of 
Jus enemies, a woman of light character—by that 
of his partizans, a maiden desiqnated as his bride 
by the most surprising mirac Ne: She was the 
daughter of a Polish Jew, made captive by some 
marauding Muscovites. At eighteen years of age 
she Was suddenly size from her bed by the chost 
of her dead father, set down in a burying-place of 
the Jews, where she was found—told her story, 
and declared that she was the appointed bride of 
the Messiah. She was sent to her brother in Am- 
sterdam ; thence to Egypt. After passing three 

years more in Jerusalem, Sabbathai went openly 
mto the synagogue, and proclaimed himself the 
Messiah. A violent commotion took place ; the 
Rabbins launched their interdict against him: he 
fled to his native place, Smyrna. There the ban 
pursued hin; but the people received him with 
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rapture. One Anakia, a Jew of high rank, de- 
nounced him on the Exchange as an impostor. 
The unbeliever returned to his home, fell from 
his chair, and died : this singular accident was at 
once recognised as from the hand of God. The 
Rabbins feared to pursue their interdict; Sabbathai 
assumed a roval pomp; a banner was borne be- 
fore him with the words ‘ The right-hand of the 
Lord is upifted.” | He divided among his parti- 
zans the kingdoms of the earth: he named lis 
two brothers Kings of Judah and Israel: he him- 
self took the ttle of Kime of the Kings of the 
Earth One man, of high rank, nearly lost his 
life for opposing the prevailing delusion. The 
Head of the Rabbins was deyraded : the Vice- 
President openly espoused the party. 

The fame of Sabbathai spread throughout the 
world. In Poland. in Germany, in Hamburgh, 
and Ainsterdam, the course of business was inter- 
rupted on the Exchanee, by the pravest Jews 
breaking off to discuss this wonderful transaction. 
From Ainsterdain inquiries were sent to their 
commercial agents m the Levant; they received 
the brief and emphatic answer, “Tis he and no 
other.” In the mean time rich presents were 
poured in to the Court of Sabbathai, and emban- 
sies Were cent from the different communities of 
the Jews—soine of these were detained three or 
four weeks before they could obtain an audience. 
His picture was surmounted by a crown of gold ; 
the twenty-first Psalm was sung before him, 
and a public praver offered in the synagogue, in 
which Ve was acknowledged as the Messiah. In 
all parts, as if to accomplish the memorable words 
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of Joel, prophets and prophetesses appeared— 
men and women, vouths and maidens, in Samaria, 
Adrianople, ‘Thessalonica, Constantnople, and in 
other places, fell to the earth, or went raving 
about in prophetic raptures, exclaiming, it was 
said, in Hebrew, of which before they knew not a 
word, ** Sabbathat Seviis the true Messiah of the 
race of David: to him the crown and the kingdom 
are given.” Even the daughters of his bitterest 
opponent, R. Pechina, were seized, as Sabbathai 
had predicted, with the same frenzy, and burst out 
in rapturous acknowledgment of the Messiah 

the Hebrew language, which they had never 
learned. One w ealthy Israelite, of C onstantinople, 
more cautious than the rest, apprehending that 
this frenzy would bring some dreadful persecu- 
tion against the Jews, went to the Grand Vizier, 
and requested a certificate that he had never been 
a believer m the Messiah. ‘This reached the ears 
of the paruzans of Sabbathai; thev accused their 
crafty opponent of treasonable designs agaist 
the ‘Turks, brought forward false witnesses, and 
the over-cautious unbehever was sentenced to the 
valhes. Among the Persian Jews the excitement 
was so great, that the husbandmen = refused to 
labour in the fields. The governor, a man, it 
should seem, of unusual nuldness, remonstrated 
with them for thus abandoning their work, m- 
stead of endeavouring to pay their tribute, © Sir,” 
they answered with one voice, * we shall pay no 
more tribute—our Deliverer is come.” ‘The go- 
vernor bound them in an obligation, to which 
they readily acceded, to pay 200 tumans, if the 
Messiah did not appear within three months, But 
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Sabbathai had now advanced too far to recede— 
his partizans were clamorous for his passing over 
to Constantinople, to confront the Grand Seignior. 
He arrived, escorted by a vast number of his 
friends, and was received with the loudest accla- 
mations by the Jews of Constantinople. The 
Sultan was absent—he demanded an audience of 
the Grand Vizier. The Vizier delayed tll he had 
received instructions from his master. The Sultan 
sent orders that Sabbathar should be seized and 
kept in safe custody. The Grand Vizier despatched 
an Aga and some Janissaries to the dwelling of 
Sabbathai, but the superstitious Aga was so over- 
awed by the appearance of Sabbathai, ** bright,” 
he said. * as an angel,” that he returned trembling 
and confounded to his master. Another Aga was 
sent, and returned ino the same inanner. Sabba- 
thai, however, surrendered himself of his own ace 
cord, he was committed to the Castle of Sestos, asa 
sort of honourable prison, where his partizans had 
free access to him. From thence he issued a mani- 
festo, suspending the fast religiously hept on the 
9th of August, on account of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and ordered the dav to be celebrated, 
With the utmost festivity, as the birthday of the 
Messiah Sabbathat Sevi. In Sestos he adinitted a 
deputation froin Poland into his presence, whom 
he astonished with his profound knowledge and 
ready application of the Cabbala. But there was 
in Constantinople one stubborn unbeliever, named 
Nehemiah, who for three days resisted all the 
arguments of the Messiah, and at the end, openly 
proclaimed him an impostor, The partizans of 
Sabbathai ruse in the utmost fury; and, when 
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Sabbathai threatened his opponent with death, 
rushed forward to put his mandate in execution. 
The Rabbi burst out of the chamber, and fled, 
pursued by the adherents of Sabbathai—escape 
was hopeless, when he suddenly seized a turban 
from the head of a Turk, placed it on his own, and 
cried aloud, * Tam a Moslem :’—the Turks in- 
stantly took him under their protection, and he was 
sent to Adrianople to the Sultan, who summoned 
Sabbathai to his presence. Sabbathai stood be- 
fore the Grand Seignior; he was ignorant ot Turk- 
ish, and a Jewish renegade was appointed as in- 
terpreter. But the man before whom the awe- 
struck Agas had trembled, now before the majesty 
of the Sultan, in his turn, totally lost his presence 
of mind; when the Sultan demanded whether he 
was the Messiah, he stood in trembling silence, 
and made no answer, dle had some reason for 
his apprehensions, tor the Sultan made him the 
followime traly ‘Turkish proposal :—" That he 
should shoot three poisoned arrows at the Mes- 
sah: if he proved mytulnerable, he would himself 
own his title. ff he refused to subimit to this or- 
deal, he had lis choice, to be put to death, or to 
embrace Mahometanisin.” ‘Lhe interpreter urged 
him to accept the latter alternatiwe—Sabbathat 
did not hesitate long ; he seized a turban from a 
page, aud uttered the irrevocable words, ‘+ 1 am 
a Mussulinan.” The Grand Seignior, instead of 
dismissing lum with contempt, ordered him a pe- 
lisse of honour, named him Aga Mahomet Effendi ; 
and gave him the title of Capidgi Basha, Conster- 
nation at this strange intellipence dine through 
the followers of Sabbathai; prophets and pro- 
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phetesses were silent, but Sabbathai was daunted 
only by the death-denouncing countenance of the 
Sultan. He issued an address to his brethren in 
Israel:— 1. Mahomet Capidgi Basha, make it 
known unto vou, that God hath changed me from 
an Israelite to an [smaclite. He spake, and it was 
done ; he ordered, and it was fulfilled. Given in 
the ninth day of mv renewal according to his holy 
will.” He most Ingentously extracted prophetic 
intimations of his change both from tradition and 
Senpture. In the book called Pirke Eheser it 
Was written, “that the Messiah must remain sume 
fme among the unbelievers.” From the Scripture 
the example of Moses was alleged, who “= dwelt 
among the Ethiopians.” and the text of Tsaiahy, 
“he was numbered among the transeressors.” 
For some tme he maintained lus double character 
with great success, honourcd by the Moslenntes 
as a true believer, by the Jews as their Messiah. 
Many of the latter tollowed his example, and em- 
braced Islamism. St. Croix had frequently heard 
him preach in the svnaygogue, and with so much 
success, that scarcely a dav passed but Jews seized 
the turbans from the heads of the ‘Turks, and de- 
Clared thempelves Mussulmen. His Polish wate 
died ; he aywn married the daughter of a learned 
man, who was excommunicated, on account of the 
unlawful connexion, by the Rabbins. She also 
embraced Islamism. At length the Rabbins, 
dreading the total extinction of Judaism, succeeded 
in yaining the car of the Sultan. The Messiah 

was seized, and confined in a castle near Belyrade, 
where he died of a colic in the vear 1676, m the 
Atty-first year of his age. 
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It might have been expected that his sect, if it 
survived his apostasy, at least would have expired 
with his death; but there is no calculating the 
obstinacy of human credulity : his followers gave 
out that he was transported to heaven hke Enoch 
and Elijah; and notwithstanding the constant and 
active opposition of the Jewish priesthood, the sect 
spread in-all quarters. His forerunner, Nathan 
of Gaza, had abandoned his cause on his embracing 
Islamuisin, and prophesied against him in Ltaly a 
Corfu. Buatat iis the most: extraordinary fact of 
all, that Nehemiah, his most vehement opponent, 
recanted his enforced Islamism, and atter all em- 
braced Sabbathaism. A prophet of Smyrna pro- 
claimed that the Messiah would reappear m LIT} 
vears, Bat) the doctrine of Michael Cardoso, 
which spread rapidly trom Fez to Pripoli, and even 
to Egypt, was the most extravagant—the son of 
David, he said, would not appear till all Lsrael were 
either holy or wicked» as the latter was far the 
easier process, he recommended all true [sraelites 
to accelerate the coming of the Messiah, by 
apostatizing to) Mahometanism—nunbers, with 
pious zeal, complied with this advice. Sabbatha- 
ism still exists as a sect of Judaism; though, 
probably, among most of its believers, rather 
supported by that corporate spirit which holds 
the followers of a political or religious faction 
together, than by any distinct and definite articles 
of behef. 

But in the middle of the last century, an extra- 
ordinary adventurer, named Frank, organized a 
sect out of the wrecks of the Sabbathaic party ; it 
assumed the name of Zuharites, and its founder 
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astonished the whole of Germany, by living in a 
style of Oriental magnificence, encircled by a re- 
tinue of obsequious adherents ; while no one knew, 
or knows to this day, the source of the vast wealth 
with which the state of the man was maintained 
during jis life, and his sumptuous funeral con- 
ducted after his death. The new creed leant 
towards Christianity, rather than Tslamism. — I¢ 
rejected the Talmud, but insisted on a hidden 
sense in the Scriptures. Tt adiuutted the Trinity, 
and the Incarnauon of the Deity, but preserved 
an artful ambiguity as to the person in whom the 
Deity was incarmate, whether Jesus Christ) or 
Sabbathai Sevi. As. liowever, the great head of 
this sect, Frank, afterwards openly embraced 
Cliristianitv, and attended mas-, he scarcely be- 
longs to our histury—suffice it to say, that this 
adventurer dived in Vienna, in) Brune, and ain 
Offenbach, with a retinue of several hundred 
beautitul Jewish youth of both sexes; carts con- 
taining: treasure were reported to be perpetually 
brought in to hain, chiefly from = Poland—he went 
out daily in great state to pertorin dis devotions 
In the open field—he rode im a chanot drawn 
by noble horses; ten or twelve Hulans in red 
and green uuiforin, glittering with pold, rode by 
his side, with pikes in their hands: and crests in 
their caps, of cagles, or stags, or the sun and 
moon. Water was always carefully poured over 
the place where he had paid his devotions, He 
roceeded in the same pomp to church, where his 
schaviour was pecuhar, but grave and solemn, 
His followers belicved linn wninertal, but in 1791 
he died; his burial was as splendid as his mode 
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of living—800 persons followed him to the 
grave. But with his body the secret of his wealth 
was interred; his family sank into a state of 
want, and almost beggarv. In vain they ap- 
pealed to the credulity, to the charity of their 
brethren ; they fell into insignificance, and were 
obliged to submit to the ordinary labours of 
mortal life. 
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We have followed the sect of Sabbathai and his 
disciples to the close of the eighteenth century ; 
we must retrace our steps, and terminate our la- 
bours by a rapid sketch of the more important 
events which influenced the condition of the Jews 
in the different countries of the world, during that 
period, down to our own days. The lapse of cen- 
turies, and the slow improvement in almost the 
whole state of society, had made a material altera- 
tion in the relative position of the Jews towards 
the rest of mankind. They were still, many of 
them, wealthy ; but their wealth no longer bore 
so invidious and dangerous a proportion to that 
of the community at large, as to tempt unprinci- 
pled kings, or a burthened people, to fill their ex- 
chequer, or revenge themselves for a long arrear 
of usurious exaction, by the spoliation of this un- 
protected race. A nulder spirit of Christian for- 
bearance with some, of religious indifference with 
others, allayed the fierce spirit of animosity, which 
now, instead of bursting forth at everv opportu- 
nity, was slowly and with difficulty excited and 
forced to a violent explosion. Still, in the midst 
of society, the Jews dwelt apart, excluded by an- 
cient laws from most of the civil offices, by gene- 
ral prejudice and by their own tacit consent from 
the common intercourse of life; they were endured 
because mankind had become habituated to their 
presence, rather than tolerated on any liberal 
VOL. III. 2D 
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principles, still less courted by any overtures for 
mutual amity. The Jew was contented with this 
cessation of hostilities : he had obtained a truce ; 
he sought not for a treaty of alliance. Where 
commercial restrictions were removed, he either 
did not feel, or disdamed, civil disqualifications. 
So long as he retamed, immolested, the mdepend- 
ent government of his own httle world, he left to 
the Gentiles to administer the politics of the king- 
doms of the earth. Ifhe might be permitted to 
live as a peaceful merchant, he aspired not to be- 
come statesman, mayistrate, or soldier, So that 
the equal law protected him in the acquisition and 
possession of personal property, he had no great 
desire tu invest his wealth m land, or to exchange 
the unsettled and enterprising habits of trade tor 
the more slow returns and laborious profits of 
agriculture. ble demanded no more than to be 
secured from the active enmity of mankind; his 
ride set him above their contempt. Like the 
f aughtvy Roman, banished from the world, the 
Israelite threw back the sentence of banishment, 
and stall retreated to the lofty conviction that his 
race was not excluded, as an unworthy, but kept 
apart, as a sacred people; humiliated indeed, but 
stl hallowed, and reserved for the sure though 
tardy fulfilment of the Divine promises. The 
lofty feeling of having endured aud triumphed 
over centuries of intolerable wrong, mingled with 
the splendid recollections of the past, and the hopes 
of the future, which were seduluusly inculcated by 
their Rabbinical instructors ; and thus their exclu- 
sion from the communities of the world, from the 
honours and privileges of social lift, was felt by 
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those who were highminded enough to feel at all, 
rather as a distinction than a disgrace. This at 
once compelled, and voluntary unsocialness was 
still the universal national characteristic of the 
Jews: vet in process of time they became in some 
degree assimilated to the nations among whom 
they lived; their relative state of civilization ma- 
terially depended on the manners of the surround- 
ing people, and there was nearly as great a dif- 
ference between the depressed and ignorant Jew 
of Persia, the fierce fanatic of Barbary or Con- 
stantinople, and his opulent and enlightened  bre- 
thren of Hambureh or Amsterdam, as between the 
Mussulman and Christian population of the dif- 
ferent countries. The dominion of the Rabbins 
was universally recognized, except among the 
Karaites, whose orderly and simple congrewations 
were frequent in the East.in the Crimea, in Poland, 
even in Africa. Rabbimism was sull the strong- 
hold) and the source of the weneral stubborn fana- 
ticism : yet even this stern priesteraft, which ruled 
with its ancient despotism) in more barbarous Po- 
land, either lost its weight, or was constramed to 
accommodate itself to the spirit of the age, in the 
west of Europe. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Poland and the adjacent provinces had for some 
time been the head-quarters of the Jews. As early 
as the fourteenth century, their privileges had been 
secured by Casimir the Great, who was deeply 
enamoured of a Jewish mistress. In that kingdom 
they formed the only middle order between the 
nobles and the serfs. Almost every branch of 
traffic was in their hands. They were the corn- 

2D 2 
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merchants, shop-keepers, inn-keepers; in some 
towns they formed the greater part of the popula- 
tion, in some villages almost the whole. Poland 
was likewise the seat of the Rabbinical papacy. 
The Talmud ruled supreme in the public mind ; 
the synagogues obeved with implicit deference the 
mandates of their spiritual superiors, and the whole 
system of education was rigidly conducted, s0 as 
to perpetuate the authority of tradition.® In the 
west of Europe, in the mean time, those great 
changes were slowly preparing, which, before the 
close of the century, were to disorganize the whole 
frame-work of suciety. The new opinions not 
merely altered the political condition of the Jews, 
as well as that of almost all orders of men, but 
they penctrated into the very sanctuary of Judaisin, 
and threatened to shake the dominion of the Rab- 
bins, as they had that of the Christian priesthood, 
to its basis. It is singular, however, that the first 
of these daring: innovators, who declared war alike 
agaist ancient prejudices and the most sacred 
principles, excluded the Jews from the wide pale 
of their philanthropy. The old bitter and con- 
teimptuous antipathy against the Jews lurks in the 
writings of inany of the philosophic school, espe- 
cially those of Gibbon and Voltaire. It was partly 
the leaven of hereditary aversion, partly, perhaps, 
the fastidiousness of Parisian taste, which ‘ineadlea 
all contamination from a filthy ‘inal sordid, as well 
aS a superstitious race ; but, most of all, from the 
intimate relation of the Mosaic with the Christian 


* A mystic sect, the Zaddikin or Chassidin, have made 
rapid progress since the year 1740, among the Jews in Kus 
sian Poland, 
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religion. The Jews were hated as the relivious an- 
cestors ofthe Christians ; and, in Palev's phrase, it 
became the accustomed mode of warfare “ to wound 
Christianity through the sides of Judaism.” Strange 
fate of the Jews, after having suffered centuries of 
persecution for their opposition to Christianity, 
now to be held up to public scorn and detestation 
for their alliance with it! The legislation of Fre- 
derick the Great almost, as it were, throws us 
back into the middle ages. In 1750 appeared an 
edict for the general regulation of the Jews in the 
Prussian dominions. It limited the number of 
Jews in the kingdom, divided them into those who 
held an ordinary or an extraordinary protection 
from the crown. The ordinary protection de- 
scended to one child, the extraordinary was 
limited to the life of the bearer. Foreign Jews 
were prohibited from settling im Prussia, excep- 
tions were obtained only at an exorbitant price. 
Widows who married foreign Jews must leave the 
kingdom, The protected Jews were liable to enor- 
mous and special burthens. They paid, besides 
the common taxes of the kingdom, for their patent 
of protection, for every election of an elder in 
their communities, and every marriage. By a 
strange cnactment, In which the king and _ the 
merchant were somewhat unrovally combined, 
every Jew on the marriage of a son was obliged 
to purchase porcelain to the amount of 300 rix- 
dollars, from the king’s manufactory, for foreign 
exportation. Thus heavily burthened, the Jews 
were excluded from all civil functions, and from 
many of the most profitable branches of trade— 
froin agriculture, from breweries and distilleries, 
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from manufactures, from inn-keeping, from victu- 
alling, from physic and surgery. 

Nor in more enlightened countries was the public 
mind prepared for anv Innovations im the relative 
condition of the Jews. In England, since the 
time of Charles TL. they had lived in peace in their 
two communities of Portuguese and German ori- 
gin. They had obtained rehef under James EL 
from an ahen-duty, which restricted their tratlic ; 
the Indulgence was revoked ander Wilham IIT. 
Under Queen Anne a regulation was made to facie 
litate Couversions froin the Jews: the Chancellor 
Was cipowered to enforce from the father of a 
convert to Chiristianity. a fair and sufficient main- 
tenance. The baptism of a orich and influential 
person of the sect, mamed Moses Marcus, excited 
a considerable sensation at the time. At the be- 
ginny of the cighteenth century, the cause of the 
Jews was brought Torward under the unpopular 
auspices of Toland the Preethinker. In 1733 a 
Inere diportant measure wits attempted. A ball 
was Jutroduced into Parliament for the naturaliza- 
tion of all Jews who had resided three years in 
the kinpduin, without bemp absent more than three 
months at a tune. Tt excluded them) from civil 
offices, but in other respects bestowed all the pri- 
vileges of British subjects. The bill passed both 
Hounes, and recewed the roval assent. But the 
old jealousies only slumbered, they were not ex- 
tinguished. The nation, as if horror-struck at 
finding those whom it had been accustomed to 
consider a» outlaws, thus suddenty intruduced into 
Its bosom, burst into an irresistible clamour of 
aidignation. The aasor and citizens of London 
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(for mercantile jealousy mingled with religious pre- 
yudices) took the lead in denouncing this inroad on 
the constitution and isult on C hristianity. The 
pulpits thundered : a respectable clergyman, 
Tucker, who had written a defence of the measure, 
was inaltreated by the populace. The ministry and 
the houses of parliament found it necessarv to re- 
peal the obnoxious statute. 

Jn Ttalv. tall the French Revolution, the Jews 
enjoved their quiet freedom In Rome thev were 
confined to their Ghetto, and. still constrained to 
listen to periodical sermons. In the maritime 
towns they continued to prosper. 

In Germany the public mind was surprised at 
the unusual phe nomenon of a Jew suddenly start- 
ing forward in the career of letters, and assuming 
an high and acknowledzed rank in the rapidly 
awakening literature of that country, as a meta- 
physical and philosophical writer. This was the 
celebrated Moses Mendelsohn, who, by genius and 
unwearied application, broke throueh the most 
formidable obstacles, poverty, dependence, and the 
spirit, of his sect. ‘The Jews were proud of his 
distinction, but trembled at his desertion of their 
ancient opinions ; the Christians confidently looked 
forward to the accession of so enlightened aw aimind 
to the church ; the philosophers expected him to join 
intheir fierce rasa agaist religion, Mendelsohn 
maintained his own calm and independent course. 
He remamed outwardly a inember of the synae 
gogue, While he threw aside disdainfully the tram- 
mels of Rabbinism ; toa letter of Lavater, urging 
hin to embrace Chriatianity, be returned a firm 
and temperate vindication of hig adherence to his 
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tucuese fugitives had been permitted to take up 
their abode in Bourdeaux and Bayonne. There 
were a certain number in the old papal dominions 
in Avignon. The conquest of the city of Metz 
and afterwards of Alsace, included some consi- 
derable communities under the dominion of France. 
The Jews of this latter province presented a re- 
markable petition, in 1750.10 the king iu council, 
It complained of the burthen of the seignorial 
rights. Besides the roval patent of protection, 
for which they pad, the lords of the soil exacted a 
Capitation-tax tor the right of residence within 
their domains, from which mot even the aged nor 
infirm, nor children, nor even the Rabbins and 
officers of the pvnayoyue, were exempt. ‘These 
privileges were not hereditary ; they expired with 
the person of the bearer, aud for each child a 
special patent was to be purchased. They com- 
plained likewise of the restricuons on their come 
merce, and of the acuvity of the clergy, who 
seduced their children at a very tender ave to 
bubmit to baptisin. They proposed, with great 

justice, that no abyuration of Judatsin should be 
permited under twelve vears of ave. The appe 

to the equity of Louin ‘the Sixtveuti Was hot in 
vain—the capitation-tax was abolished im 1754; 
and in 1788, a commission was appomted, wath 
the wise and good Malesherbes at ite head, to 
devise means for remodelling on principles of 
justice all laws relatiny to the Jews. The cele- 
brated Abbé Gregoite gained the prize for a dis- 
sertaion, which was received with great applause, 
on the means of working the regeneration of the 
Jews. But the revolutionary tribunals were more 
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rapid in their movements than the slow justice of 
the sovereign. In 1790, the Jews, who had 
watched their opportunity, sent m= a_ petition, 
claiming equal rights as citizens. The measure 
was not passed without considerable discussion ; 
but Mirabeau and Rabaut St. Etienne declared 
themselves their advocates, and the Jews were 
recognised as free citizens of the great republic. 

A parallel has often been instituted between 
Cromwell and Buonaparte, it is a curious comel- 
dence that both should have been engaged in de- 
signs for the advantage of the Jews. In the vear 
1806, while this extraordinary man was distri- 
buting to his followers the kingdoms of Europe, 
and consolidating the superiority of France over 
the whole continent. the world heard with amaze- 
ment, almost bordering on ridicule, that he had 
summoned ao grand Sanhedrin of the Jews to 
assemble at Paris. We are more inclined to look 
for motives of policy in the acts of Napoleon, than 
of vanity. or philanthropy ; nor does it seem une 
likely that in this singular transaction he contem- 
plated remotely, if not immediately, both com- 
mercial and military objects. He might hope to 
turn to his own advantave, by a cheap sacrifice to 
the national vanity, the w ide-extended and rapid 
correspondence of the Jews throughout the world, 
which notoriously outstripped his own couriers, 
and the seerct rainifications of their trade—which 
not only connnanded the supply of the precious 
metals, but much of the internal traffic of Binape: 
and probably made great inroads on his conti- 
nental system. At all events, in every quarter of 
Europe, the Jews would be invaluable auxiliaries 
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of a commissariat: and as the reconstruction of 
the kingdom of Poland might at any time enter 
into his political svstem, their aid might not be 
unworthy of consideration. It must, how ever, be 
acknowledved, that the twelve questions submitted 
to the Sanhedrin seem to refer to the Jews strictly 
as subjects and citizens of the empire. They 
were, briefly, as follows :—IJ. Is polygamy allowed 
among the Jews? HL. Is divorce recognised by 
the Jewish law? TEI. Can Jews intermarry with 
Christians? TV. Will the French people be 
esteemed by the Jews as strangers or as brethren ? 
V. In what relation, according to the Jewish law, 
would the Jews stand towards the French ? VI. Do 
Jews born in’ France consider it their native 
country?) Are they bound to obey the laws and 
customs of the land?) VIL. Who elect the Rab- 
bins?) VETL. What are the legal powers of the 
Rabbins? IX. Js the election and authority of 
the Rabbins grounded on law or custom / X. Is 
there any kind of business in which Jews may not 
be engaged? XI. Is usury to their brethren 

forbidden by the Law ! XII. Is it permitted or 
forbidden to practise usury with strangers? The 
answers of the deputies were clear and precise: as 
they tend to elucidate the opinions of the more 
enlightened Jews, they are subjomed, with as much 
conciseness as possible, though, we suspect, that 
they are not universally recognised as the authori- 
tative sentence of the nation. I. Polygamy is 
forbidden, according to a decree of the Synod of 
Wornis, in 1030. IL. Divorce is allowed, but in 
this respect the Jews recognise the authority of 
the civil law of the land in which they live. 
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(IT. Tutermarriages with Christians are not for- 
vidden, thouyh difficulties arise from the different 
forms of marriage. IV. The Jews of France re- 
cognise in the fullest sense the French people as 
their brethren. V. The relation of the Jew to the 
Frenchman is the same as of Jew to Jew. The 
only distinction is in their religion. VI. The Jews 
acknowledged France as their country when op- 
pressed,—how much more must they when ad- 
mnitted to civil rights?) WII. The election of the 
Rabbins is neither defined nor uniform. It usually 
rests With the heads of each family in the commu- 
nity. VII. The Rabbins have no judicial power ; 
the Sanhedrin is the only legal tribunal. The Jews 
of France and Italy being subject to the equal laws 
of the land, whatever power they might otherwise 
exercise, is annulled. IX. The election and pow- 
ers of the Rabbins rest solely on usage. X. All 
business is permitted to the Jews. The Talmud 
enjoins that every Jew be taught some trade. 
Xi. XP. The Mosaic institute forbids unlaw ful 
interest; but this was the law of an agricultural 
people. ‘The Talmud allows mterest to be taken 
from brethren and strangers ; it forbid. usury. 

In 1807 the Sanhedrin was formally assembled, 
according to a plan for the regular organization 
of the Jews throughout the empire. Every 2000 
Jews were to form a synagogue and a consistory, 
consisting of one head and two inferior Rabbins, 
with three houscholders of the town where the 
consistury was held. The consistory chose twenty 
five Notables, above thirty years old, for their 
council, = Bankrupts and usurers were excluded ; 
the consistory was to watch over the conduct of 
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the Rabbins; the central consistorv of Paris was 
to be a Supreme Tnbunal, with the power of ap- 
poinung or deposing the Rabbins ; the Rabbins 
were to publish the decrees of the Sanhedrin, two 
preach obedience to the laws, to urge their people 
to enter into the military service! to prav in the 
synagogues for the Impenal House! In 1807, 
the Sanhedrin assembied m great form, and gene- 
rally raufied the decrees of the Depuues. The 
linperial edict confirmed the whole svstem.= of 
organization, though the tnumph of the Jews was 
no some degree damped by an ordinance, aimed 
chiefly at those of the Rhenish provinces. — It 
interducted the Jews from lending money to minors 
Without consent of their guardians, to wives with- 
out consent of their husbands, to soldiers without 
consent of their officers. It annulled all bills, for 
Which © value recesved " could not be proved. All 
Jews engaged in commerce were obliged to take 
out a patent, all strangers to invest some property 
m Jand and ayriculture. The general ctlect of all 
these measures was shown in a return made in 
1808. It reported that there were 80,000 Jews 
athe dominion of France, 1232 landed proprietors, 
not reckoning the owners of houses, 797 military, 
236U artizans, 250 inanufacturers. 

The Jaws of France relating to the Jews have 
remained unaltered: in [taly, excepting in the Tus- 
can duminions, they have beeome ayain subyect to 
the ancient regulauons In Germany, some how 
ulity in yet lurking in the popular feeling, not so 
much from religious animosity, as from cominercial 
jealousy, im the great trading towns, Hamburgh, 
Bremen, Lubeck, and particularly Frankfort, where 
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thev are still liable to an oppressive tax for the 
right of residence. Nor did the ancient nobility 
behold, without sentiments of natural mdignation, 
their proud patrimonial estates falling, durmg the 
great political changes, into the hands of the more 
prosperous Israclites. | Nevertheless their condi- 
tion, both political and mtellectual, has been rapidly 
improving. Before the fall of Napoleon, besides 
many of the smaller states, the Grand Duke of 
Baden in 1809, the King of Prussia in ESt2, the 
Duke of Mecklenburgh Sclwenn in 1St2, the 
King of Bavaria in 1813, issued ordinances, ad- 
mitting the Jews to civil rights, exemptung them 
from particular imposts, and openme to then all 
trades and professions. The Act tor the federative 
constitution of Germany, passed at the Conytess 
of Vienna in ISLS. pledges the Diet to turn its 
attention to the amelioration of the civil state) of 
the Jews throughout the empire. The King of 
Prussia had, before this, given security that he 
would nobly redeem his pledge > he had long pard 
great attention to the encouragement of education 
among the Jews; and im his rapidly improving 
dommions, the Tsraclites are said to be by no 
means the last in the career of advancement. Nor 
has his benevolence been wasted on an ungrateful 
race; they are reported to be attached, with patri- 
one zeal, to ther native land; many Jews are 
stated to have fallen ino the Prussian ranks at 
Waterloo, During the last year, while the states 
of Wirtemberg were discussing a bill for the exten- 
sion of civil ryghts to the Jews, the populace of 
Stutyard surruunded the Hall of Assembly with 
fierce vutcries, ‘* Down with the Jews, down with 
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the friends of the Jews!” The States maintained 
their dignity, and, unmoved, proceeded to the rati- 
fication of the obnoxious edict, 

The policy of the Russian government seems to 
have been to endeavour to overthrow the Rabbini- 
cal authority, and to relieve the crowded Polish 
provinces by transferring the Jews to less densely 
seopled parts of their guiness: where, it was 
Pcl they might be induced or compelled to be- 
come an agricultural race. An Ukase of the 
Emperor Alexander, in| 1803-4, prohibited the 
practice of small trades to the Jews of Poland, and 
proposed to transport numbers of them to agri- 
cultural settlements. He transferred, hikewise, the 
management of the revenue of the communities, 
from the Rabbins, who were accused of malycrsa- 
tion, to the Elders. A recent decree of the Em- 
peror 2 ‘Nicholas ; appears to be aimed partly at the 
Rabbins, who are to be immediately excluded by 
the police from any town they may enter, and at 
the petty traflickers, who are entirely prohibited 
in he Russian dominions; though the higher 
order of merchants, such as bill-brokhers and con- 
tractors, arc admitted, on receinsing an express 
pernission from government: artizans and handi- 
craftsmen are encouraged, though they are subject 
to rigorous police regulations, and must be attached 
to some guild or fraternity. They cannot move 
Without a passport. 

It only remains to give the best estimate we can 
afford of the number of the Jews now dispersed 
throughout the four quarters of the world. Such 
statcrnents must of necessity be extremely loose 
and imperfect. Even in Europe it would be difli- 
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cult to approximate closely to the truth; how 
much more so im Africa and Asia, where our data 
depend on no statistic returns, and where the habits 
of the people are probably less stationary. 

It is calculated that there exist between four 
and five millions* of this people, descended in a 
direct line from, and maintainine the same laws 
with their forefathers, who, above 3000 vears azo, 
retreated from Eevpt under the guidance of their 
inspired lawgiver. 

In Africa we know little more of their numbers 
than that they are found along the whole coast, from 
Morocco to Egypt; they travel with the caravans 
mto the Interior, nor is there probably a region 
undiscovered by Christian enterprise, which has 
not been visited by the Jewish trafficker. | In 
Moroceo they are said to be held in low estima- 
tion, and to be treated with great indignity by the 
Moors. 

In Egypt, 150 families alone inhabit that great 
city, Alexandria, which has so often flowed with 
torrents of Jewish blood, and where, in the splendid 
days ot the Macedonian city, their still recruited 
wealth excited the rapacious jealousy of the hostile 
populace or oppressive government. 

In Cairo, the number of Jews is stated at 2000, 
meluding, it should seem, sixty Karaite families. 
The Falishas, or Jewish tribe named by Bruce, in- 
habit the borders of Abyssinia ; and it is probable 


* A statement has just been published in this country, 
from the Weimar Geographical Ephemerides, which gives 
the whole number of Jews at httle more than three millions. 
We should conceive the Asiatic, and perhaps the Russian, 
stated tov low; but we subjvin their numbers, 
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very ruins of Jerusalem, the fallen city, and the 
suffering people’. 

In the Turkish dominions, not including the 
Barbary States, the Israelites are calculated at 
800.000. In Asia Minor they are numerous, in 
general unenlightened, rapacious, warred on, and 
at war with mankind. 

In Constantinople they are described as the most 
fierce and fanatical race which inhabit the city: 
hated by and hating the Greeks with the unmitigated 
annnosity of ages, they Jend themselves to every 
atrocity for which the government may demand 
unrelenting executioners. They were employed in 
the barbarous murder and maltreatment of the 
bods of the Patriarch ; on the other hand, the old 
rumuurs of their crucifying Christian children are 
still revived: the body of a youth was found 
pierced with many wounds ; the murder was, with 
one voice, charged upon the Jews. Their numbers 
are stated at 40,000. 

At Adrianople reside $00 families, with thirteen 
BY Nay OPUcs. 

In Salonichi, 30,000 possess thirty synayogues ; 
and in this city, the ancient Thessalonica, the most 
Jearned of the Eastern Rabbins are reported to 
teach in their schools, with great diligence, the old 
Talmudic learning. 

In the Crimea the Karaites sull possess their 
wild and picturesque mountain-fortress, so beauti- 
fully described by Dr. Clarke, with its cemetery 


® Asia:—Asiatic Turkey, 300,000; Arabians, 200,000 ; 
Hindostan, 100,000; China, 60,000; Turkistan, 40,000; 
Province of Iran, 35,000; Kussia in Asia, 3000, Total, 
738,000 — Weunar Statement, 
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reposing under its ancient and peaceful grove, and 
retain the simple manners of an industrious and 
blameless people, who are proverbial elsewhere, 
as in this settlement, for their honesty. Their 
numbers amount to about 1200. 

Inthe Russian Asiatic dominions, about Caucasus 
and in Georgia, their numbers are considerable. 
In Georgia some of them are serfs attached to the 
soil; some, among the wild tribes about Caucasus, 
are bold and marauding horsemen, like their Tartar 
compatriots. 

But the ancient kingdom of Poland, with the 
adjacent provinces of Moravia, Moldavia, and Wal- 
lachia, is still the great seat of the modern Jewish 
population. Three millions have been stated to 
exist in these regions; but probably this is a great 
exagyreration. In Poland they turm the inter- 
mediate class between the haughty nobles and the 
miserable ayricultural villains of that kingdom.” 
The rapid increase of their population, beyond all 
possible maintenance by trade, embarrasses the 
government. They cannot ascend or descend ; 
they may not become possessors, they are averse 
to becominy cultivators, of the soil; they swarm in 
all the towns. In some districts, as in’ Volhynia, 
they are described by Bishop James as a fine race, 
with the lively expressive eye of the Jew, and 
forms, though not robust, active and well-propor- 
tioned. Of late years much attention, under the 
sanction of the government, has been paid to their 
education, and a great institution established for 
this purpose at Warsaw. 

The number of Jews in the Austrian dominions 


* A Jewish free corps served uader Kosciusko during the 
insurrection w Poland. 
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is estimated, including Gallicia, at 650,000; m 
the Prussian dominions, at 135,000; in the rest 
of Germany, 138,000. The Emperor of Austria 
has afforded to Europe the novel sight of a Jew 
created a baron, and invested with a patent of 
nobility. 

In Denmark and Sweden the Jews are in com 
siderable numbers ; those resident in Copenhagen 
were stated, in 1819, at 1491. They enjoy free- 
dom of trade and the protection of the government. 

The Netherlands contain 60,000. 

In France, now deprived of the German and 
Italian provinces of the empire, the Israclites are 
reckoned at about 40 or 5U.000. 

In Spain, the iron edict of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella still excludes the Israelite. At the extremity 
of the land, m Gibraltar, 3 or 4000 are found 
under the equitable protection of Great Britain. 

In Portugal they have been tolerated since the 
time of the late king, John VI., who remunerated 
their services im introducing large cargoes of corn 
during a famine, by the recogniuon of their right 
to mhabit Lishon’*. 

In Italy their numbers are considerablet. — [t is 


® Euroje:—in Ruma and Poland, 655,409; Austna, 
453,524; European Turkey, 321,000; States of the Ger- 
man Confederation, 135,000, Prussia, 154.000; Nether- 
lands, 80,000; France. 60,000; ftaly, 36,000; Great 
Britain, 12,000; Cracow, 7200; Toman Isles, 70005 Dew 
mark, 6000; Switzerland, 1970; Sweden, 450. Total 
of Jews in Eurupe, 1,916,055 5 or a proportion of 
an 113th part of the population, calculated at 227 millions. 
— Weimar Statement. 
+ The Author is informed, on the authority of a very 
> that the number of Jews in Italy is 
underrated, Sume suppose that they amount te 
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said that many have taken refuge in Tuscany from 
the sterner government of Sardinia; where, under 
the French dominion, among a Jewish population 
of 5543, there were 182 landed proprietors, 402 
children attended the public schools: 7000 is 
given as their number m the Austrian territories 
in Italy. 

In Great Britam the number of Jews is vari- 
ously stated from 12 to 25,000.* They are en 
titled to every privilege of British subjects, except 
certain corporate offices and seats in parliament, 
froin which they are excluded by the recent act, 
which requires an vath to be taken on the faith of 
a Christian They cannot vote for members of 
parliament, at least might be disqualified from so 
doing by the form of the Oath of Abjuration ; 
and they are excluded from the higher branches 
of the learned protessions by the same cause, 
and probably by restrictions on education; from 
the lower chiefly by popular opinion and their own 
habits. In the city of London they are prevented 
by municipal regulations trom taking out their 
freedom—a_ restriction which subjects them to 
great occasional embarrassment and vexauion, as 
no one cau legally follow a retail trade, without 
having previously goue through this ceremony. 

In America Uic Jews are calculated at about 
GOUU ; the few in the fonner dominions of Spain 


near 100,000. In the Austrian dominions they are ex- 
tremely numerous, lo the district of Mantua alone, under 
the furmer kingdom of Italy, they were reckoned at 5000 
Ju Parma and Modena, 7000. In Venice, Tuscany, and 
the Papal States, they abound. 

® Since the first edition of this work, their number has 
been stated in Parliament at near J0,0U0. 
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and Portugal are descendants of those who, under 
the assumed name of Christians, fled from the 
Inquisition. In Surinam, a prosperous community 
is settled under the protection of the Dutch; they 
were originally established at Cavenne ; there are 
some in Jamaica. In the United States their 
principal setdements are at New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Charlestown*. 

Such, according to the best authorities to which 
we have access, Is the number and distribution of 
the children of Isracl: they are still found in every 
quarter of the world. under every climate, in every 
region, under every form of government, wearing 
the indelible national stamp on their features, 
united by the close moral affinity of habits and 
feelings, and, at least the mass of the community, 
treasuring in their hearts the same rellance on 
their national privileges, the same trust in the 
promises of their God. the same conscientious 
attachinent to the stitutions of their fathers. 

History. which is the record of the Past has 
now discharged its office: it presumes not to rails + 
the mysterivus veil which the Almighty has spread 
over the Future. The destinies of this wonderful 
people, as of all mankind, are in the hands of the 
All-Wise Ruler of the Universe ; lus decrees will 
be accomplished ; his truth, his goodness, and his 
wisdom vindicated. This, however, we may ven- 
ture to assert, that true religion will advance with 
the dissemination of knowledge ; the more en- 
lightened the Jew becomes, the less credible will it 

* America: — North Aincrica, 5000; Netherlandish 


Colonies, 500; Demerara and Eswequilbo, 200.  ‘Tutal, 
$700. New Holland, 50 —HMeimar Staten-at, 
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pear that the Universal Father intended an ex- 
‘lusive religion, confined to one family among the 
ace of man, to be permanent; the more evident 
hat the faith which embraces the whole human 
stce Within the sphere of its benevolence, 1s alone 
wapted to a more advanced and civilized age. 
Qn the other hand, Christianitv, to work any 
change on the hereditary religious pride of the 
ew, on his inflexible confidence in his inalienable 
anMileges, must put off the hostile and repulsive 
ispect which it has too long worn; it must show 
trclf as the faith of reason, of universal peace 
nd good-will to man, and thus, unanswerably, 
move its descent) from the All-wise and .All- 
nercifal Father. 


APPEN DIX. 


Te Preface to the Third Volume of the former 
Edition of this work ended with these words :— 
* In the works of writers hostile to revelation, the 
author has seen many objections, embarrassing to 
those who take up a narrow system of interpreting 
the Hebrew writings; to those who adopt a more 
rational latitude of exposition, none.” In the few 
sentences prefixed to the first volume of the New 
Edition, he has referred to the opinions of Paley 
on this subject; on further consideration, and for 
the convenience of the reader, he subjoins that 
writer’s Chapter, from his celebrated work on the 
Evidences, on the Connesion of Christianity with 
the Jewish History. 


* Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine 
origin of the Mosaic institution ; and, independ- 
ently of his authority, [ conceive it to be very 
dithcult to assign any other cause for the com- 
mencement or existence of that institution ; espe- 
cially tor the singular circumstance of the Jews 
adhering to the Lnity, when every other people 
shd into polytheism ; for their being men in reli- 
gion, children in everything else ; behind other 
nations in the arts of peace and war, superior to 
the most improved in their sentiments and doc- 
trines relating to the Deity. Undoubtedly, 
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our Saviour recognises the prophetic character of 
many of their ancient writers. So far, therefore, 
we are bound, as Christians, to go. But to make 
Christianity answerable, with its life, for the cir- 
cumstantial truth of each separate passage of the 
Old Testament, the genuineness of every book, 
the information, fidelitv, and judgment, of every 
Writer in it, is to bring, I will not sav great, but 
unnecessary difliculties into the whole system. 

These books were universally read and received 
by the Jews of our Saviour’s time. He and his 
Apostles, in common with all other Jews, referred 
to them, alluded to them, used them. Yet, except 
Where he expressly ascribes a Divine authority tu 
particular predictions, 1 do not know that we 

can strictly draw any conclusion from the books 
being so used and applied, beside the proof, which 
it unquestionably is, of their notoricty and reception 
at thattime. In this view, our Scriptures afford 
a valuable testimony to that of the Jews. But 
the nature of this testimony ought to be under- 
stood. It is surely very different from what it is 
sometimes represented to be—a specific ratification 
of each particular fact and opinion; and not only 
of each particular fact, but of the motives assigned 
for every action, together with the judgiment of 
praise or dispraise bestowed upon them. Saint 
James, in his Epistle, says, ‘ Ye have heard of 
the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the 
Lord.’ Notwithstanding this text, the reality of 
Job’s history, and cven the caistence uf sucha 
person, has been always decmed a fair subject of 
inquiry and discussion amongst Christian divines. 
St. James’s authority is considered as good 
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evidence of the existence of the Book of Job at 
that time, and of its reception by the Jews; and 
of nothing more. St. Panl, m_ his Second 
Epistle to Timothy, has this similitude :—‘ Now 
as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do 
these also resist the truth.” Those names are not 
found in the Old Testament. And it is uncertain 
whether St. Paul took them from some apocry- 
phal writing then extant, or from tradition. But 
no one ever imagined that St. Paul is here as- 
serting the authority of the writing, if it was a 
written account which he quoted, or making him- 
self answerable for the authenticity of the tradi- 
tion; much less that he so involves himself with 
either of these questions as that the credit of his 
own history and mission should depend upon the 
fact, whether Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses or not. For what reason a more rigorous 
interpretation should be put upon other references, 
it is difficult to know. — EF do not mean that other 
passages of the Jewish History stand upon no 
better evidence than the history of Job, or of 
Jannes and Jambres (I think much otherwise) ; but 
I mean that a reference, in the New Testament, 
to a passage in the Old, does not so fix its autho- 
rity, as to exclude all inquiry into the separate 
reasons upon which its credibility is founded ; 

and that it is an unwarrantable, as well as unsafe 
rule, to lay down concerning the Jewish History, 
what was never laid down concerning any other, 
that either every particular of it must be true, or 
the whole false. I have thought it necessary to 
state this point explicitly, because a fashion, re- 
vived by Voltaire, and pursued by the disciples 
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of his school, scems to have much prevailed of 
late, of attacking Christianity through the sides 
of Judaism. Some objections of this class are 
founded on misconstruction, some on exag- 
geration, but ail proceed upon a supposition, 
which has not been made out by argument, 
viz., that the attestation which the author and 
first teachers of Clin-uanitv. gave to the mis- 
sion of Muses and the prophets, extends to 
every point and portion of the Jewish History ; 
and so extends as to make Christianity respon 
sible in its own creditahty for the circumstantial 
truth (I had alinost: said forthe critical accuracy) of 
every narrative contained in the Old Testament *.” 


Paley wrote during the fiercest heat of battle 
against the Christian faith, but he was too manly 
and couragpeous a reasover to abandon any position 
Which his singularly clear and powerful under- 
standing considered enher tenable or important. 
But, m fact, it is not Necessary to rake apto the 
dust of buried infidelity, to discover the objections 
to which he alludes; thes are perpetually current 
amongret us, and rise up ta every mind which 
ventures to think, to maquire, or to reason on such 
subyects, “These dithculues, which, on the siew of 
Paley, and, uf the Author may presume to add, bis 
own, fallat ouce to the ground, may be briefly stated 
under the following heads. The Ist, perhaps 
the least important, is the discrepancies: between 
the diderent books and narratives of the Old 
Testament. Now these, which can only be fairly 
appreciated after a profound and critical study 


© Paky's Evidences, Part I11. Chap. 3. 
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of the whole text, and each separate narrative (a 
stuly which has been for some time almost in 
abeyance in this country), are only perplexing to 
those who consider the Hebrew books as infallible 
oracles, not only of moral and religious truth, but 
even of the most minute historical mcident. To 
him who receives them as the records of honest 
and faithful historians (and in this light some of 
our most sober divines are content to consider 
the Evangelists), far from losing their authority, 
their general credibility is rather strengthened and 
confirmed. 

Il. Outhe objections raised against manv of the 
actions of those who were emploved as instruments 
of Divine Providence for specific purposes, some 
observations have been offered at the end of the 
first book. Of these, it mav be added, manv are 
grounded on ignorance of ancient or of Fastern 
manners and customs, or on disregard of the state 
of civilization at the particular periods ; and hence 
the Author has studiously endeavoured to throw 
ay Oriental cast over his earlier narrative, for, une 
less considered with reference to Eastern usages, 
iin dnpossible to comprehend the real spirit of 
the History. Where moral delinquencies have 
been the subject of hostile animadversion, the ob- 
jections have been usually met) by the unsatis- 
factury answer of exculpation, not always suc- 
cesstul —by extenuation, by palliation, or by any 
other means which superstitious veneration for 
those who, one and all, are often unaccountably 
enough called the “Saints” of the Old Testament, 
may suggest. The Author prefers the more plain 
and manly course of rejecting at once what ap- 
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pears to him a complete, though pious fallacy— 
namely, the notion that the Patriarchs, or the 
Judges, or the Kings of the Jews are to be con- 
sidered, excepting where their actions are unequi- 
vocally sanctioned by the Almighty, as possessing 
any claim upon our reverence or admiration more 
than ordinary mortals. Here, again, the difficulties 
are entirely of our own making ; we have chos.n, 
without warrant from reason or revelation, to 
conclude that the instruments must necessarily be 
the favourites of the Almighty ; and thus embarrass 
ourselves with the necessity of vindicating all thir 
actions. While, on the other view, if the worst 
which the subtle sarcasm of Bayle, the more 
sportive malice of Voltaire, or the rude vehemence 
of Paine, have asserted or insinuated, were true to 
the letter, it becomes utterly unimportant: and 
irrelevant to the yreat question, the truth of the 
Christian or Mosaic religion. 

HH. The historical insignificance of the chosen 
people, as a nation, and sume of the minute pro- 
visions of the law, have formed another strong 
ground of objection. Neither has this question 
been altogether fairly met. The latter vanishes at 
once before the candid consideration of the general 
scope and character of the Mosaic institutes > the 
former, our view of the History may, perhaps, in 
some degree have answered, particularly where we 
have contrasted Moses with other human legislators. 
In truth, while the more important religious design 
of the Jewish constitution has absorbed the atten- 
tion, its remarkable political character has generally 
escaped observation. But undoubtedly a great 
step in civil improvement was made in the Hebrew 
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polity ; so great, that those who trace the benig- 
nant designs of Divine Providence mn the develop- 
ment of the human race, might hence infer, even 
without any other evidence, the overruling good- 
ness of the Deity. The only national govern- 
ments known at the time of the foundation of the 
Jewish commonwealth, were the Oriental des- 
potism, the abuse of the Patriarchal rule, and the 
scarcely less tyrannical aristocracy of Castes. In 
the Hebrew Institutes, for the first time in the his- 
tory of man, the w alte vf the whole community 
was assumed as the end and object of the polity. 
The federal constitution of the Hebrews is a sort of 
link between the arbitrary monarchies or priestly 
oligarchies of Asia, and the free re publics of Eu- 
rope ; avoiding, with singular felicity, the evils of 
both : in the former, the overweening power of the 
sovereign or the order—the unmitigated slavery 
of the lower class of the community in the latter. 
IV. There is one other point which all calm 
reasoners approach with some degree of reluctance 
—the fierce and sanguinary character of some of 
the transactions recorde | in the carly History of 
the Jews, particularly the authorization, or, if our 
stern opponents wall, the command of the extirpa- 
tion of the Canaanites. Any attempt to throw 
light on this subject, if successful, would. surely 
deserve the eratitude, if not quite satisfactory, the 
candid consideration of all thoughtful Christians, 
The common answer, so strongly urged, among 
other powerful writers, by Paley— the appeal to the 
analopy of nature ; and the argument, that the 
Almighty might employ the arms of an invading 
people, as well as the earthquake or pestilence, to 
VOL. U1, 2 F 
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punish some ‘‘ high-viced” race, is full and satis- 
factory, as regards half, but onlv half, the ques- 
tion. Were such a Divine commission issued to a 
civilized nation in the present day, we should con- 
sider, not only the evil wrought on the destroyed, 
but on the destroyers ; the habits of bloody and 
relentless warfare—the cxcitement of the fiercest 
passions—the contempt for human life—and all 
the brutalizing effects produced on national cha- 
racter by being engaged in a war of extermina- 
tion. But throw the transaction back into its 
proper stage of civilization, and represent it as 
the common barbarous warfare of a barbarous 
age, the case 1s materialiv altered. What if 
one generation (for the conquest was clearly 
intended to be completed by one generation) 
were left to the unreclammed ferocity of the more 
gavage state, before the milder genus of the 
Mosaic institutes was to subdue there fierce con- 
guerors into a peaceful agricultural people? In 
this case we have nothing more than the ordinary 
and common development of society—an event 
which finds its melancholy precedent in the early 
lustory of almost every nation *. 

Hence, although the political history of the 
Jews was selected as the main object of our work, 


* Inthe Uistury we have pomted out the barbarity of 
warfare cummon among the tates an Palestine ; in the co- 
temporary, ur nearly coternporary Fyyptiain scalptuens, we 
have some hornd iilustrations of the fercedty of the timen— 
captives bound alive tu the whirhog abeels of the chariots 
(eve Hanuitun's A gyjthacu}, or coolly nautilated, in the 
Presence of the king, with the scnbe taking npular nete of 
the number of amputated limbs. (See Cham vlion’s Let- 
ters from Egyyt.) 
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it is not, if fairly considered, without its advan- 
tages in a religious point of view, as thus tending 

to obviate difliculties which can scarcely escape 
ve notice of any attentive reader of the Sacred 
History. 

But however, in these respects, our work may 
have departed from the usual view of the Jewish 
annals, the puint which seems to have made the 
strongest impression, and has been urged with 
the greatest vehemence against the ‘ History of 
the Jews,” reyards the manner in which the 
miracles are related. Will it be credited that, 
after all the clamour, proceeding, im some in- 
stances, from quarters where such ignorance is 
almost incredible, the interpretations im this 
work, with two or three exceptions, are the same 
with those which have been long current in the 
most popular books; in Calmet, in Natural His- 
tories of the Bible, in Commentaries of all classes, 
and even in the Family Bible of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge / The Author 
ventures to request the reader's attention to the 
following Parallel. On the subject of the first 
miraculous event, the Destruction of the ‘ Cities 
of the Plain,” a Critic, who, if he had substituted 
calm reasoning, erudition somewhat more general 
and extensive, and Christian candour for pas- 
sionate declamation, would have written with 
more effect, bursts out into the following indig- 
nant apostrophe -—* Who art thou, QO man, who 
hast dared to lay bare the works of the Almighty 
arm, and delineate with such easy familiarity 
the acts of Him whose thoughts are not as thy 
thoughis, and whose ways are notas thy ways ?!... 

2F2 
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Wee care not what foundation the writer may 
have for such bold descriptions, nor how he may 
attempt to overwhelm ous with the learning of 
Resenmuller or Michaelis*.” 9 A profoundly 
learned divine would probably have heard of cer- 
tain celebrated dissertations of Le Clere on these 
points. Our valiant opponent proceeds to de- 
clare himself ready to encounter ‘a thousand 
Germans” in such a cause: the Author, however, 
has no intention of summonimgy to his aid these 
furcign and suspected aunihanes—he will go no 
further than that Family Bible to which he alluded 
above. The Author would add, that where he 
differs from it on these points, it is often because 
some of the circumstances which he has intro- 
duced have come to light subsequent to the pub- 
lication of that useful work. 


© Who but ths writer (says the same critic), unless he 
were a sceptic, would have uttered the supposition that, 
when he slew the Egyptan, & an unformed notion of de- 
hyering lis countrymen from ther bondage was already 
broudiay ia the mind of Moses?” Let us hear what the 
Prote-Martyr, St Stephen, says on this subject.“ When 
he (Moses, wa» full forty years old, at came into his heart 
fo visit hin brethren, the children of Israel; and, seeing one 
of them suffer wrong, he defended him, and avenged him 
that was oppressed, and sinute the Egyptian 9 For he sup- 
posed hu brethren would have understood huw that Gad by 
Aus hand would deliver them, but they understood not.’ — 
Acts vu. 24— 25, &e. Ac. 
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DESTRUCTION OF Soposw AND GOMIORRATIN. 


Fami'y Bible. 

The plain where these cities 
stood, which had been pleasant 
and fruittul, like an carthly pa- 
racdise, was first onflamed by 
lightning, which set tre to the 
ontumen wath whieh it was re- 
plete, and at was afterwards 
overflowed by the waters of the 
Jorfan, which diffused itseif 
the e,and formed the Dead Sea, 
or Lake of Sodom, called also 
the Luke Asphaltites, becuse ot 
the aspbaitus or tatumen wath 
Which at aboun-ced, and the 
Salt Sea, because the Tebrews 
cull nitre ond bitumen, salt, Ac. 
Ac. &e —Carwrt.~ Des Pa- 
rHeeK and PococKeE.—Matn- 
DARELTL, 


TRASNSPORMATION 


It is probable that some of the 
dreadful shower which destroy ed 
the cies of the plain, overtook 
ber, aud, falling upon her, 
wrapped her body tn a sheet of 
nitee sulphurcous tinutter, which 
conpealeudl he a crust, as hard 
we wetone, and made her appear 
ihe o pillar of salt, her body 
being, adit were, corroded with 
it, Josephus says that the pillar 
wae reingining dao hin dime— 
Bro. Paraicwx and Witson, 


Family Lebrary. 

Tue valley of the Jordan, in 
Which the cities of Sodom, Go- 
morrah, Adma, and Tseboumn, 
were situated, was rich and 
luvhly culovated. It iy most 
probable, that the river then 
floxed in a deep and uninter- 
rupted channel down a regular 
descent, and discharged itself 
mnto the eastern guilt of the Red 
Sea. The cities stood on a soil 
broken and undermined with 
vous of bt'tamen and sulphur. 
‘These inflammable substances, 
selon fre Ly liphtoing, Caused a 
tremendous convulsion, the 
Water-courses, both the river 
and the canals, by which the 
land was eatensively irrigated, 
burst their banks, the cities, the 
walls of whch were, peshaps, 
built from the Combustible ma- 
terials of the soil, were entirely 
swallowed up by the tery inuo- 
dution; and the whole valley, 
which bad been compared to 
Paradise and to the well- watered 
corn-fields of the Nile, became a 
dealt and fetid lake. 


or Lot's Wires. 


His wife, lingering behind, 
was suffocated by the sulphure- 
ous vapours, and her body en- 
crusted with the saline particies 
Which hlled the atmosphere. 
Later tradition, founded an a 
hiteral interpretation of the do. 
sale account, pointed to a beap 
er column of salt, which bore, 
perhaps, some resemblance to 
the husmau form, and was be- 
Heved, even by the histurian Jo- 
sephus, who had seen it, tu be 
the pillar intu which she was 
transformed, 


SweTKNING oF Tig Watraens or Magan, 


It tea question, whether those 
Gliter waters were sweetened by 


The spring was sweetened by 
the branch of a tree which Moves 
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Be care not what foundation the writer may 
have for such bold descriptions, nor how he may 
attempt to overwhelm ous with the learning of 
Resenmuller or Michaelis*.”) 9 A profoundly 
learned divine would probably have heard of cer- 
tain celebrated dissertations of Le Clerc on these 
points. Our valiant opponent proceeds to de- 
clare himself ready to encounter ‘ a thousand 
Germans” in such a cause: the Author, however, 
has no intention of swumoning to his aid these 
forcign and suspected auxilaries—he will go no 
further than that Family Bible to which he alluded 
above. The Author would add, that where he 
differs from it on these points, it ts often because 
some of the circumstances which he has intro- 
duced have come to light subsequent to the pub- 
lication of that useful work. 


® Who but this writer (says the same critic), unless he 
were a sceptic, would have uttered the supposition that, 
when he slew the Egyptian, an unfonned notion of de- 
livering hie countrymen from ther bondage was already 
bruodiny in the mind of Moses?” Let us hear what the 
Proto-Martyr, St Stephen, says on this subject. When 
he (Moses , was full forty years old, it came into his heart 
tu vasst hoe brethren, the children of Israel, and, seeing one 
of them suffer wrong, he defended his, and avenged him 
that was oppressed, and sinute the Egyptian 9 For he aup- 
posed hus brethren would have understood huw that God by 
Aus hand would deliver them, but they understood not. — 
Acts vu. 24—25, &c. &c. 
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Family Bible. 
Tue plain where these cities 
stood, which had been pleasant 
and fruitful, like an earthly pa- 
radise, was ftust inflamed by 
lightning, which set fire to the 
bitumen with which it was re- 
plete, and it waa afterwards 
averflowed by the waters of the 
Jordan, which diffused itself 
the e and formed the Dead Sea, 
or Luke of Sodom, called also 
the Lake Asphuitites, becuse ot 
the asphaltus or bitumen with 
Whioh at abonmced, amd the 
Sult Sea, because the Hebrews 
cali nitce ond titumen, salt, Ac. 


ave. Ae —Carwrt.— Bes. Pa- 
Terex and PococKE.—MAt N- 
DRELL, 


TRANSFORMATION 


Tt ia probable (hat sume of the 
dreadful shower which destroy ed 
the cities of the pluin, overtook 
Jie, and, falling upon her, 
wrapped her body in a sheet of 
niteu sulphureous nutter, which 
congealed like a crust, as hard 
we astunre, and made ber appear 
hike a pillar of salt, her body 
being, adit were, corruded with 
it. Josephus says that the pillar 
Was remaining fo his time.— 
Bro. Pataica and Witson, 


Family Library. 

Tuer valley of the Jordan, in 
which the cithes of Sudom, Go- 
morrah, Adria, and Tsevoim, 
were situated, was. rich and 
hoehly cultivated. It is most 
probable, that the myer then 
floxed in a deep and uninter- 
rupted channel down a regular 
descent, and discharged itself 
tnty the eastern gulf of the Red 
Sea. ‘The cities steod ona soil 
brohen and undermined with 
vouus of staumen and sulphur. 
These inflammable substances, 
seton fre by lybtuing, caused a 
tremendous convulsion, the 
Water-courses, both the river 
and the canals, by which the 
lind was extensively irrigated, 
burst their banhs; the cities, the 
walls of which were, perhaps, 
built from the combustible ma- 
terials of the voll, were entirely 
swallowed up by the fiery inun- 
dation; and the whole valley, 
which had been compared to 
Paradise and to the well-watered 
corn-fields of the Nile, became a 
deat and fetid lake. 


ory Lor's Wires. 


His wife, lingering behind, 
was suffocated by the sulphure- 
ous Vapours, and her body en- 
crusted with the saline particles 
which filed the atmosphere, 
Later tradition, founded on a 
hteral suterpretation of the Mo- 
waic account, pomted to a heap 
er column of sult, which bore, 
perhaps, sume resemblance tu 
the buman form, and was be- 
Hieved, even by the historian Jo- 
vephus, who had ween ft, to be 
the pillar into which she was 
transformed. 


SwKKTENING OF THE Warkeans or Manan, 


Hohe a question, whether those 
bitter waters were swectened by 


The apring was sweetened by 
the branch of a tree which Moses 
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the miraculous power of God, or 
by the natural property of the 
treeto which God directed M s8e8, 
Most probably, it is to be attri- 
buted to the former.—iSTAcK- 
Rouse. Niebubr, when apon 
the spot where this miracle was 
performed, inquired afier wood 
capable of producing such an 
effect, but cond gain no infor- 
mation of any The water of 
these narts continues sv bad to 
this day, and ix so much tn want 
of tmrroremert, that, bed the 
discovery of a wood, possessing 
gsoch a corrective quality, been 
communicated to Moses, it conld 
hardly bave been lot —/Car- 
wrr's Fnctionary. The Arabs 
callashro!), or tree, not uniike 
our hawtharn in form of flower, 
by the name of Fi-vah = Jt was 
with this wood, they sav, Moses 
sweetened the waters of Marah 
—Barcn., 
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cast into it, whether from the 
natural virtue of the plant seems 
uncertain. A plant with thhs 
Property in indicated in the pa- 
pera of Forakal, who travelled 
with Niebuhr as botanist. 
Burckhardt suggests the berry of 
the Gharkad, a ehrob which 
grows in the netghbourhoed*. 


Tae Qt atin 


God gave quails to lie people 
twice. cnce on thin aceasion, a 
short time after they had payed 
the Red Sea, and a eecond tre, 
at the encampment called he 
broth-hatloavah, or ° the graven 
of Juat."—Numt ab tte Sd Pw 
cv. @. Both of these happened 
in the sprinv, when the cruise 
ne, from Aa Sita Kurope. 

n they are found jn ereat 
uantities on the coasts of the 
ed Sen and the Mediterranean. 

God, by a wind, drave them 
wihhin and abont the camp of 
Isract; etre in thin the miracle 
eonetisted, thal they were brought 
wo weasonahly to this place, and 
in en great nanrbera, as lo 6afice 
two er three millions of prreons 


© In the new edition is a pote on this eubsjert, which ma 


Without hesitation, Moses pro- 
inieerl an Cmemedbote and plen- 
Choad wappy In the epring of 
the sear, quasis, ndgratury birds, 
ine ii darge Mocks ower the Ara- 
ran pebitenutia Chey are very 
heavy on the wing, and their 
Hine of fight depends much on 
the direction af the wind. A 
clon of these birds wasauddenty 
wafted over the camp of the Ie- 
reeliten, and fell arvand them In 
lrumense nambers. 


be read 


with interest. The Jews secm to have supposed thet the plant pos. 


easerd a natural 
trood, that the 
zmviil., d. 


roperty. 


* Was not the water made sweet with 
stae thereof might be known!" —EF. 
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longer than a month. Some per- 
sons think locusts to have been 
here intended; but the other 
senee ix that of the oriental in- 
terpreters in general, of the 
Greek tranalators, and of Jose- 
phus.—(Caumxet.) ‘The quai! 
of the desert, according to Has- 
velquist, very much resembles 
the red partridge, but in not 
larger than the turtle-dove. The 
Arabs bring many thousands of 
them to sell at Jerusalem, about 
Whitsuntide.—Dr. HALKs». 
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Tas Manna. 


The meaning of this word 
(Manna) is uncertain. A great 
number of ancient and modern 
expositors understand the He- 
brew word to siguify ‘ what is 
this ,""—to which the fullowing 
words, ‘they wist not what it 
Was,” seem to refer the meaning. 
Others think it may be better 
expounded, ‘It is a gift or por- 
then,” as being sent from God. 
Others maintain that the He- 
brews well knew what Mauna 
was, and sad onc (lo another, 
“This is Manna."—Br. Pararcn 
—CALMET, 

The Manna was truly miracu- 
lous on the following accounts 
—}. It fell but six days in the 
week. 2. Tt¢ell in sucha prodi- 
Rievus quantity (hat it sustamed 
almost three million of souls, 3. 
There fell a double quantity 
every sixth day, to serve them 
fur the Sabbath, 4. What was 
gathered jn the first five days, 
stank and had worms if kept 
above one day; but whal was 
gathered on the wixth day re- 
mained sweet for two days, Last. 
ly, it continued falling while the 
furaclites abode in the wikder- 
wens, but coused as noon an they 
def? 14, and could procure corn to 
ent, in the land of Canaan.— 
Bracanouss. 


“Nor was this all; in the 
morning, exactly as Moses bad 
furetold, the ground was covered 
with Manna. This ts now clearly 
ascertained by Seeteen and 
Burckhardt ‘ to be a natural pro- 
duction, itdist.ls from the thorns 
of the tamarisk, in the month of 
June. [tas still collected by the 
Arabs before suprise, when it is 
coagulated, but aut dissolves as 
soon as the sun shines upon it.’ 
Its taste ts agreeable, somewhat 
fromatic, and as sweet as honey, 
It may be kept for a year, and is 
found only after a wet season, 
It is stild called by the Beduuins, 
‘Mann’? The quantity now col- 
lected (fur it is only fouad tn a 
few valleys) is very small: the 
preternatural part of the Mosaic 
narratice consists in the lmmoense 
md continual suppty, ond the 
circumstances under which it was 
gathered, particularly its being 
preserved pure and sweet only 
for the Sabbuth-day. The regn- 
ladun, that enangh, and only 
enough, for the consumption of 
the day should be collected at a 
time, sceins a prudent precau- 
tion, lest the more covelous or 
active should secure an uafaiy 
proportion, and leave the rest to 
atarve.”’ 

N.H. The statements of Seet. 
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zen and Rurchhardt, the (rat 
traveliere who huve accurately 
described the nature and proper- 
tes of the Manna of the Desert, 
were published adcheegaene to the 
compilation of the Family Bible. 
‘This passage ts sliyhltly modibed, 
anda note added, in the new edi- 
tion, Josephus aseerte that in 
hos day it eudl** rained Manna” 
In the Desert. 


Tus DEFEAT OF THE AMALERITES, 


Not as a standard-bearer, 80 
much as csuppitart, doth Moves 
hiituphis hand,&c.—Be Hari 


He himself, with bix brother 
Aaron and others takes his sta- 
tionan an eminence there, in 
the siwhtof the whole army, he 
rarscs his hands in earnest sup. 
plcationto heaven The Terne- 
lites, encouraged by ther Crust 
wn Darine Proc dence, fieht man- 
fully; stall the attack is herce, 
long.and obstinate The strength 
of Mowea fails, and the Israchtes 
beboud with alarm and trepida- 
tion hin arms hanging langsidly 
down, and thelr courage, tvo, 
begins to give way. His compa. 
nions, Observing this, place him 
on astone, and support his hands 
on each aide | The valour of the 
people revives, and they guln @ 
complete victory 


This is inserted to show that the Author is not singular 
in supposing that Moses stood rather asa SS supplant than 


a standard-besrer.”’ 


The above interpretation seems most 


simple ; for sf there was any interference, strictly spenk- 
ing miraculous, as the success and failure of the Israchtes 
fuliowed the raising or sinking of their leader's arm, the 
miraculous agency of God would thus be made dependent 
on the physical strength of Moses. 


Tre Fiak at TARBKRAN, 


{The Fire of the Lord.) That 
Is, @ fre which the Lord acnt 
among them —Br. Kivoaen .— 
This fre came either immedi- 
ately from beaven like lightuing, 


* At Taberah a Gre broke out 
which raged with great fury 
ainong the dry and cumnbuatible 
materials of which their tents 
were made. It was ascribed to 
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or from the pillar of the cloud 
which went before the tabernacle. 
Or it might be a hot burning 
wind, in these places not un- 
usual, and often very pestilen- 
tial; and on this occasion pre. 
ternaturally raised in the rear of 
the army to pumsh the stravglers, 
and such as loitered behind out 
of pretence of weariness. — 
STACKHOUSE, 


SECoND Murr ac 


The Family Bible is here o:- 
lent. As, however, the fact is 
curious, To shall quote my an- 
thority, although that of a Ger- 
man—the firstt may be observed. 
**Sctheoet yam veteres observa. 
runt, coturnices clicbero et alts 
herbit venenatis vesci solere 
qua de re plura attulit, Bochar- 
tus, 19, p Go7. Plinins, Hist. 
Nat., libka.,c¢ 2300 Coturnicibus 
Venent acinen gratissimtts cibus 5 
quam ob cansam eas damuavere 
mensis Didyinus in Geoponicis, 
lib. xiv. 00 OeTUZI5, iP AtSaoer 
iarivimeapetves, Tous tobiovras 645 
xivdcyoy bufsarAos1, KATIVOUS- 


woes Kas 6X17 QDIweTAS, Id quod 
confirmat Avicenna apud Bo. 
chartum —Rousenmuller, Sehol. 
in doc. 
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the anzerof the Lord, and ceased 
ut the prayer of Moses’? 

The best commentators adopt 
the notion that this was light. 
mag. “In the uttermost parts 
of the camp,” appeared to m- 
pty great eatent of conflagration. 
This passage is slightly mod. 
Hedin the new edigen, 


LE OF Qu Aris. 


Quails again fell in great 
abundance around the camp , 
bat ommecdiately on this change 
ot det, or before, if we are to 
receive the account to the strict 


letter, a dreadful pestience 
broke out) It has been suggested 
that quails feed on hellebore, 


andother poisonous plants, and 
nay thas become most pernicious 
and deadly foud. 


Tuk Manvan wN wHicn THE Isnakiitres’ Wants or 
CLuruiNa WERK SUPELIBD IN THK DesBat. 


A miracle is here said to be omitted 5 namely, the mi- 


raculous preservation of their 


[Thy raiment wased not old 
wpon thee.) Some interpreters, 
aod particularly the Jewish Rab- 
bing, understand by these words, 
that the raiment of the Israciite>, 
during Uheir abode iu the wilder- 
news for forty years, never de- 
cayed by using, and never was 
torn by accident; and that the 


garments and shoes. 


Most of their stations were on 
the elevated district around 
Mount Sinal, which ts about 
thirty milesin diameter, the most 
fruitful and habitable part of the 
peninsula. Here their tribes 
could find waterand pasture for 
thelr flocks and catue. Thelr own 
labours and traf¥c with the care. 


The first of these opinions, that of the Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Oxford, Rosenmuller styles ** inepta 
et ridicula opinio ' But Rosenmuller is a German. It is 
not inexpedient sometimes to think before we write. Has 
Dr. Fausset considered that almost the whole generation 
perished in the wilderness? did their clothes and shoes 
descend, ke heirlooma, to their children— 

“Grow with their growth, and strengthen with thelr atrength ™ 
The Professor likewise objects vo the «favourable view 
of that part of the Peninsula” ino which the Jaruelites 
probably passed most of ther wanderings, as disparaginy 
the miraculous supply of food. Does Dr Fausset suppose 
that the flocks and herds fed upon manna ? 


Tax Pract r oF Seurante. 


As Moves represents these 
serpents to have caused s great 
mortality, eo the heathen writers 
conetr in testifying, that the de- 
eertes wherein the Juruetitew junr.- 
neyed, produced serpents of 0 
venomous a tind, that their 
biting was deadly beyond the 


Marching along the valley, due 
south, the laractites arrived at a 
district dreadfully infested by 
serpents. An adjncent region, 
visited by Burckhardt, is still dan- 
gerourson thie account. Moves 
caused a serpent of brase tu be 
made, by stedfastliy gazing on 
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power @ any ait then known to 
cure it The anctenta ubserved, 
in general, that the most barren 
Gad eamiy deserts had the great- 
ew number and moet renomoas 
Of eetpenta Diodorus remarks 
thta moat particularly of the 
ganris in Afticn, bat it wae 
equaliy truce of the wikderness 
lawtich the luraelites journeyed, 
Serpents and scorpions were 
here, according to Moses, as nata- 
val ae drought or want of water. 
Dent. vin. 15 —SuucnProapn. 

The author, in the note, goes 
en to make some religious reflec- 
thons on the subject. 


Tuk DESTRUCTION OF 


Among other interpretations :a 
this :—The destruction ot the 
army war probably effected by 
brinuing on them the hot wind, 
which js frequent in thove parts, 
and which often, when st falls on 
a multitude, destroys vast num- 
bers in a moment, as frequently 
eccurs to those great caravans 
of Muhometans who go on an. 
Bual pilyrimagesto Mecca. ‘The 
words of Isaiah, ver. 7, which 
threnstened Sennacherib with a 
blast, to be sentupon his army 
by God, seems fo denote that 
thin wan the method of their de- 
atruction.—DEAN PatpKAaux. 


Extracts from Rauck and Dr. 
Hatcas follow to the same pur- 
pose :—"' It is remarkable that 
the blast which destroyed the 
Assyrians happened at night; 
whereas the Simoom usually 
blowy in the Peat faeagk and muatly 
eboat noun, being raised by the 
Jotenwe heat of the sun.” 
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which, whoever was bitten, re- 


covered. 


(This Is expanded in the new 
edition.’ 


SENNACHEaIB's ARMY. 


The destruction of Sennache- 
rib’ army 19 geverally sunposed 
to have been caused by the Si- 
moom, or hot and pesthienttal 
wind of the desert. The Arabe, 
who are well experienced in the 
signs which portend its approach, 
fall on their faces and escape its 
mortal influence. Bat the fo- 
reign torces of Sennacherib were 
little acquainted with the means 
of avoiding this unusual enemy ; 
and, the catastrophe taking place 
by night .the nuraculods part of 
the transaction, asthe hot wind 
in in general attributed to the 
heat of the meridian sun), saffered 
immense loss. 


Butsee note to our new editian. 


The two important® remaining miracles, concerning 


® The critic before alluded to has entered into along discassion 
on the raising Samuel by the Witch of Endor, bat seems eutirely is 


the dark as to the objections to the reality of the apparttion. 


Uf ft 


was real, either the woman beruelf posseused (he puwer of evoking 
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the relation of which strong objection bas been made, are 
the passage of the Red Sea, and the stopping of the sun 
at the command of Joshua. In the first. the whole tenaur 
of the argument goes to confirm the interference of Diving 
Providence. One single expression hax been fixed apon, 
in which the writer, to every candid muind, would appear 
to be making an hypothetical concesvon, in order that his 
conclusion naught be more fairly drawn 

On the latter the author has given no judgment He 
has stated with candour the different opumens ;—he has 
said that ** many Jearned writers, whom to suspect of hos. 
tuity to revealed religion would be the worst uncharitie 
bleness, have either doubted the reality or the extent: of 
this mirace.”” Among the authors to whom be alluded 
was Grotiua; the others were the Jesuit: Pereirias and 
Le Clerc, as well as more modern waiters Tt must be 
remenibered that this miracle standsin some degree alone: 
it is related on the authority of a book not now extant. 
This book is twice quoted in the (Md Testament; bow of 
the passages ‘the present included) are not merely poet. 
cal, but strictly metrical, Stull the wuther has placed the 
more prevailing opinion Jast, and has stated, with saff- 
cient strength and fairness, the most stoking argument 
by which it is supported. 

On one point, not miraculous, which has been strongly 
animadverted upon, it may be weil tu contrast the languaye 
of the two works 
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Besldes the accomplishment 
of the Thivine decree, Jehu bad 
thi further design, jn request. 
bing thie cruct service of the 
rulere and elders and yreat men 
of the nation, namely, that be 
thight thereby engage them in 
the aame cunmapiracy with hit. 
aelf for by prevailing with them 
tomurder Ahab's kinemen tn this 
manher, he Ged them to his in- 


the epicite of the just, or MC was by Divine permission, 


Family Library. 

Anindiscrepate slaughter of 
the ecventy sone, Che friends and 
kindred of Abab, touk place the 
heads were sent, io Che modern 
Turkish fashion, to Jehu nt dor. 
reel, The subtle usuarper or- 
dered them fo be placed by the 
fate, and addresacid the avewm- 
Died people, obiqueiy exculpat- 
ing himecif from the galit of the 
maseacre,—~ “Behold, | conspised 


The furmer 


will scarcely be malutained ; if the batter, we make the Almighty 
sanction, aud encourage, by ite euccous on this memorable accasion, 
the practice of sy art, againet which the law enacted capital 
pusistunent. 
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terest so closely, that if any of against iy muxter and slewhim, 
the infertor people had wished to but who slew all these ?” 
oppose his designs, they were by 
thie means deprived of any man 
of Dbgure and distupction to head 
them = and not only so, but by 
this expedient Jehu thought like- 
Wine that he might in a great 
meusure justify, ut least lessen 
the oduan of his own cruel and 
perfidivus conduct.—CALMET. 


The Author must state that all these coincidences are 
purely ace:dental: he scarcely, if ever, consulted the 
Family Bible during the course of his work, but in many 
cases obviously the same authorities. 


The Author must add, that he has always looked on the 
present volumes as the outhne of a more copious and ex- 
tensive work on the same sulyect, in which he will he able 
to yive. not merely the unsupported results or his inquiries, 
but also the arguments and authorities on which he has 
furmed his opimions. 


INDEX. 


Aaaon, the brother of Moues, i. 67 
appears before Pharaoh, i. 68 
hus rod transformed into a serpent, 
i. 6 
his sons designated for the priest- 
hood, i. lue 
death, and burial on Mount Hor, 
& 153 
Abimelech kills his brethren, i, 204 
is made king, i AH 


——- oN ee 


Abraham, the ‘‘ Father of the Faith. - 


tradiuonary oe respecting, 1.7 
Tnigration a i. 
in Egypt, a. 
in Canaan, ‘i +) 
rescues Lot, 3 1] 
Dis ne to him, i. 12 
birth of his son Ishinael, i. 13 
birth of his son Isaac, 2 17 
trial of his faith, 2. 18 
offers up his son leaac, 1. 1% 
his death, L 24 
the seed of, i. 41 

Atealon, hie beauty, b 244 
rebels againat David, 1 244 


— 


4 


takes possession of Jerusalem, L245 


hie death, |. 244) 
Adultery, Jewish law of, i 12 
AL a Capitolina, founded by ee 
on the site of Jerusalem, di rv 
Agobard, bahop of Lyons, his edits 
against the Jews, ijk wees 
Agripjs, early life of, il. 163 
in preon at Rome, }. 1606 
bberated by Caligula, i) 167 
ade hing of Valeatine, ii. 167 
before Caligula, i. 1B 
returns to his kingdom, HM. 192 
his magnificence, ib 193 
ruta bt. James to death, iL 18% 
ruprinogns St. Petes, o. i. 195 
tise Geath, bf. 195 
Agrippa 1}. i. 2u3 


* Anans, the faction of, yi 


Ahasverus, ii. 16 
Ahaz, king of Judah, L 3, 313 
Ahitophel, 1. 244 
Akiba, Rabbi, ff. 116 
Albinus, governor of Judean, fi. 212 
Alexander the Great, before Jerusa- 
lem, 1). 30 
Alexander Jannseus, iL 75 
Alexander Severus, iu. (59 
Alexandra, her reign, i. 79 
sai petrecution of Jews in, 
171 
deputation of the Jews of, before 
“all iL, 177 
feuds cee: the Christians and 
Jewa in, uh. 1s 
Alexandrian Jews, bi 33, 65 
Altar of Sacrifice, § 10S 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, i 189 
Ainmeon, tribe of, i Ke 
Ainos, the prophet, b 43 
Antiochus [ anes bi, 38 | 
Antipater, ik 
Antonia, nies of, in 19 
taken by the Romans, bil. 47 
Antoninus, treatepent of the Jews by, 
fh dime 
Archeiaas, king of Judwa, di. 101 
hho Sdait Co Home, bn 2st 
depamed and banished, bi. 141 
[HZ 
fas ourable ta the Jews, dil. 19) 
Attstobulue Ove Firat, th. 74 
Aratobulus the Secaod, iL, 30 
Aristotle, quoted, $. 65 
Ark, the, } 1A 
capture of, 4, 217 
Artaxerxes orders Jerusalem to be 
rebuilt, 4. 23 
Ascalon, batthe near, i. 279 
Athahah, his usurpation, §. 279 
Athanaalana, HL Ja? 
Aureitus, treatinent of the Jews by, 
hii, te 
Anariah, his prosperous reign, |. 300 


fi. 38 
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ses tabi captivity of the ten tribes at, 
3 


Babylonian Jews, their history, ii. 187 
massacre of, ii. 140 
Talmud, ma. 173 

Balaam, the prophet, i. 155 


Barchothab, the pretended Messiah, | 


bi, 148 
Basnage, M., quoted, hii. 276, 277 
Bathsheba, Lb 241 
Belshazzar, 1. 6 
Belzoni, Mr., quoted, i. 4, 73, 319 
Benjamin, birth of, i, 32 
destruction of the tribe of, i 195 
ot ‘Tudela, his travels, ni, 24 
Rererice, sister of Agrippa, in. 87 
Bither, siege and fall of, ii. bez, 
Bristol, the Jew of, a. SAG 
Bruseels, story of the Host in, iu. S2u 
Buckingham, Mr., quoted, 1. 17% 
Buonaparte, treatment of the Jews 
by, dnb. $11 
sum inons the Sanhedrin, jit. 41) 
Burckhardt, Mr , quoted, 3. 20, BZ, 90, 
1, 42, 10, los, ole 
Byzantine empire, state of the Jews 
under, iu. 220, 275 


Cabala, the, in. 166 
Calyuln, accession of, ti. log 
his dusen to profane the Femple of 
Jerusalem, ty 370 
Nis akaseination, a. 1%] 
Canon of Jewish Scripture, di. 25 
Capusity of the ‘Ten ‘Tribes, i. 305, 
Tee 
Caracaila, si. 18 
Custis Gallus, advances against Jeru- 
sabe, 1. 2AZ 
attache the ‘Temple, di. 243 
his retreat, bb 247 
Champollion, M., quoted, 1 44, 38, 
Qf: vi. dd 
Chanlemagne, state of the Jews under, 
Mi. Zou 
Chaucer, quoted, bh 350 
Cherubim, 1. 104 
Chilperic, compels 
baptized, air. 2Ie 
Chivalry, its effects on the condition 
of he dews, ilk 300 
Christianity becomes, under Constan- 
tine, the etabluhed region of 
the Roman world, dil. 174 
Christians, persecutions of the early, 
by the Jews, JH. 144 
th: New, .n Spalp, til, 360 
Cicero quoted, UL 14 
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Circumcision, i. 14 

Claudius Felix, governor of Judea, 
iL ub 

Cleopatra, di, 100, 102: 

( icrgy, power of the, its effects on the 
condition of the Jews, iis 32 
Constantine, Chrauianity under, be 

comes the establwhed religion of 
the Roman world, in 174 
his laws relating to the Jews, ii 18D 
his severe treatment of the Jews, 
tin iy 
Constutution, rehgious, of the Jews, 
aren U 
avi, of the Jews, 1. 123 
Cromwell, negoctation ef the Jews 
With, Was dhs 
(rusider, massacre of the Jews by 
the, nib. wu? 
Cuspius Fadus, governor of Judsa, 
Hh MM, 
Cyril, archbishop of Alexandria, ili. 
aw) 
Cyrus, permits the Jews to return to 
the Hauly Land, i. 8 


Daniel, the Prophet, ti. 4 

retuses tu worship the golden image, 
iho 

caste fiery farnace, ii. § 

cast into den of lions, hi 6 

wierprets the King’s dreams, ii 6 

and hand-wrting on the wall, 2b. 6 

promoted by Darius, ii # 

David, youthtul days of, i. 296 

anointed by Samuel, i. 20 

slays Goliath of Gath, b 2e7 

frondstup tur Jonathan, & 297 

envied by Saul, i 227 

his thyht to Nob, i. 2oy 

spater the life of Saul, i. Quo 

lainents over the dcath of Saul and 
Jonathan, 1. i34 

declared King of Judah, i. 230 

takes Zion, bt. US7 

makes Jerusalem his capital, 1. 237 

dances Detore the Ark, 1 2g 

designs to Build a Cemple, i. 238 

cotta adultery wi Hathshebs 
i. Val 

tlisht fram Jerusalem, i. 243 

laments the death of Absalom, i. 2g 

returns to Jerusalem, f. 2 

takes cenaus of his dominions, L de 

appoint Solomon his succeseug, Leap 

hin death, |. 250 

review of hia reign, b 231 

his personal character, L 268 
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David, character of his hymns, i. 252 

Debcrah, stirs up Barak to the dch- 
verance of the Isracistes, 1.10) 

her hymn of triumph, i iss 

Decalogue, the, }. 87 

Desert, march of the Isractites 
through, i. uy 

Des Guignes, M., quoted, iin 276 

Daal cf Ahaz, 1. 315 

Doo Cassius, quotedt. ais. 124 

Diodorus Siculus, quoted, 2. hh 

Don.vestic Law of the Jews, 4. £18 


Fducation, Jewish course of, i. 4" 
Egypt, state of, before the attlans 
of the Isracites in, i. +) 
farnine in, 1. 4 
Joseph's government in, i. 63 
Ite prolific sail, 1 54 
the plagues of, 1 10 
Fg) pian governn-ent and peopic, 40 
priesthood, 1 46 
Egsjuans, their hatred of the pr: 
eseion Of a shepherd, 1 44 
drowned in the Hed Sea, 44 
Fleazar, martyrdom of, as 44 
Finah, the prophet, i tnd, nw 
bboha, the prophet, a 0 
Eisira, councd of, decree against tae 
Jews, ris dol 
Endor, Saul cunsults the woman of, 
i 232 


Esau, birth of, 1. 24 
selis his birthright, 3, 2% 
his meeting with Jacats, 5. #! 
Eesenest, history of the, us 140 
Esther, fi. 47 
BRuscbius, quoted, £. 54, 151 
Excommunication, amung Ure Jows, 
ih J47 
Fackiel, the prophit, i. 4 
kaa, bb. 2, 2 


Faber, Mr., his theory resy ecting th: 
Pyramids, j. 
“ ash aia referred to, 1. ub 


Feast of the Pentecost, i. 116 
of Tabernacles, i. ile 
of Trumpets, L337 
Festivals, Jewish, §. 114 
Festus, governor of Judas, |i. 210 
Feudal system, i eflccts on the cun- 
dithon of Une Jews, lu. 2d 
ae daveat 164 ne 
cus Aquilius, petaecutes ewan 
tn Alenandsia, $i. 170 
hile aryest and banishinent, LL 175 
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Flaceus Aquiltus, put to death, ii 177 

Florus, gosernar of Judaa, ab 214 

France, perecucing laws against the 
Jews in, in. 260 

Frederick the Great, his edict for the 
regulation of the Jews, si. 400 


Gamala, siege and capture of, by Ves- 
pasian, i. 3; 
Garvahel, scheol af, ni os 
Gibben, Mr, bas preyadices against 
the Jaws, mi des, phe 44 
Gadcon, deivers the Jerachocs, i. 202 
destroys the altar of Baal, b v2 
Trfvere to be hing, i. ed 
his death, 2. 
Gaschala, siege and capture of, by 
“Patus, a. hb 
Ceolden Ape of Judaism, iu eu 
Geaath of Gath, shan by Daval, b 
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Gemorrah, desructian of, i bo 

Gashen, fariis of Israel in, 4. &2 

Gotan, Father, quoted, a 166 

Great Charter, es tegulations relating 
tothe Jews, ni Gh 

Gregoite, VoL, his dissertation an the 
Arehoration ef the Jews, ii 4/9 

Grepory 1, his decrees againet the 
siave ‘Trade carried on by the 
Jews, 11. 14S 


Haman, th ta 
Hamilton's A:gyptiaca, bi $44 
Hartingten’s propadtion for selling 
Jrelaratto the Jews, bi AN 
Vatrew dae, charactet of, 1 130 
tebgieus constitution, i. EIU 
onal cumatunon, a bZ2 
system cf notation, bl. i4é 
Heiseopmbalas, ti, toy 
Herachua, reconquers Jerusalem, hi 
Zi} 
Werder, Mr., quoted, (. 2 
Herod the (reat, takes Jerusalem, (Lys 
nade hing of Judara, fi. Wy 
Visit to Mark Antony, bh 10l 
Sivit to Octaslue Coraar, di. 103 
tnurdere his wife Marcamne, IL (07 
his magnificence, bi. 18 
attempt to assasinate him, Ul. luo 
retrullds Samaria, ii. 110 
Wutide Canares, $1,112 
reVuilds the Temple, tl. bi4 
Pubs heat Witsoe, al. 124 
his death, bi, 1h 
mnassacte of the Innocents, iL 196 
his will, and funeral, i. 130 
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ferod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, li. | Jeremiah, his Lamentations, i. 323 


aby his death, i. i a FY 
Christ brought before, if. a7 Jericho, Joshua sends spies to, i. 169 
puts John the Baptist to death, §1.162 taken by the Isractites, i. 171 
accused by Agrippa, ii. 168 surrender of, tothe Romans, Hi. 2.95 
banished by Call ala, li. 163 Jeroboam, made king of {sracl, 1. 273 
lerodian Family, ti. 120 ' is idolatry, i. 279 
lerodion, fallaf, Wi. 7a : fall of the house of, i. 241 
lerodotus, quoted, i. 73, 260, 312.319 Jerusalem, the seat of the Hibrew 
lezekiah, on the throne of Judah, i. | goverament, 1. 237 
is its situation described, 1 257 
throws off the Assyrian yoke, i. dis besieged by Rabshakeh, §. 400 
his sublime prayer, i. 311 first capture, by Necho, i. 318 
erty a mortal disease by Isaiah, | second capture, by Nebuchadnezzar, 
i. 315 | 
his death, £34 . the walt rebuilt, i. 271 
ligh-Priest of the Jews, i. 106 taken by Peolemy, 1. 23 
foly of Hollies, i 14 taken by Pormpey, tho 
lorapollo, quoted, i. 418 taken by Herod, i. 8), 
josea, Che Prophet, |. 309 tumults in, am. 219 


lost at Brussels, story of the, iii. 228 | surrender of Roman garrison in, in. 
lyrcanus, the Maccabee, ii. 63, 51 3 
advance of Cestius Gatlus against, 
yachin and Boaz ‘** durability and ii. Dat? 
strength"), j. 25x John of Gischala an, i. 

Jacob, birch of, 4.25 infested with robbers, ne &37 

buys might of primogeniture, 1. 25 civil waran, a oA 

vision of the Jadder, 1. 26 three factions iv, an 3 

marrics Rachel, i, 26 slate of, at the commencement of 

in Mesopotamia, 1. 27 the seve, OAC. 68,0 i 6 

his vision, 1.29 the Pomans, under ‘Pitus, advance 

mecting with Feau, i. 29 tothe siege, Hi. 7 * 

commanded to assume the name of the sieve formed, 11.9 

Israel, 1. 2D irs walls described, iil 14 

his family, 4. 41 battering ram adsanced, fii. 23 

migration Into Egypt, 4 42 first wall abandoned, fi. 27 

hos death, §. 95 stratagem of Castor, ni. OO 

his aplendid prophecy, i. 45 second wall Jost, and retaken, dik, 34 
Jamnia, school of, iii. 97, 135 second wall taken, in. 8? 
dapha, fall of, fi. 308 famine in the elty, iii. 3 
dJasher, book of, b. 174 Titus begins atrench and wall, iii. 
Jason, ii. {49 
Vdalatry, Jewish, b Vt 
Idutnwans, the, fl. aH 


elfects of the famine, iil. 41 
fugitives murdered for their gold, 
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Jehosaphat, 1. 2x9 i. 43 
dehova, (the ‘ Faithful and Un- the Antonia taken, iil. 47 
changeable") not pronounced by the Temple besieged, tii, 49 
the Jewa, i. 68 horror of famine, jib 53 
Jehuda, Patriarch of Tiberias, ii. 159 outer cloistens destroyed, fil, 43 
Jephihah, chiefof the Gileadites, 4% burning of the Temple, lil, 38 
defeats the Ammonites, 1, 206 the Romans enter the Temple, Hl, 61 
his rash vow, {. 206 capture and demolition of, dil @ 
Jeremiah, the Prophet, ij. 418 numbers killed and taken at slege 
his solemn warnings and denun- of, jil. 70 
clations, 1. 320 Hadrian founds anew city on the 
foretells the captivity of the Jews, alte of, fi). 125 
1. 30 Constantine adoms the new city, Ui. 
thrown into a dungeon, |, 822 178 
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erusalem,) 

the Jews :nterdicted from entering 
the new city, ub 182 

splendour of the new city, ii. 183 

conquest of, by the Persians, 11. 240 

reconquest of, by Heraclius, ii: 24] 

the Jews prohibited from approach- 
ing, jar. 242 

esus Christ, led before the Sanhedrin, 
hi. 144 

brought before Pontius Pilate, i. 157 

and before Herod, 1. 138 

hia crucifixion, ti. 13s 

woh captivity, in Babylon, 1. 304. 
ed 

Cyrus puts an end to, no 8, 

cumiun.uet, re-establishment of, 
an. 9, DMS 

education, course of, ji. 146 

bustary, rranner in which ic should 
be written and read, 1. 36 

, character of modern, ua, 

Law, character of the, L130 

——, dispute about the language in 
which a was to be read, ii. 25h 

nation, its polttical existence an- 
hilated, hi 1 

shew of learning, bi. ao 

wureliip, edict of Juluan for restoring. 
ub 1B4 





EWS, prefatory remarks on their 
cil aud reiyious history, 1. 4 
rebguoue Gomatitution of the, L 107 

cna cumatatuvion of the, 1. 122 

domestic laws of the, L 128 

hauomality of the, Lov, 

return of, from Babylonian capti- 
vky, a. 9 

Naveual character, on their return 
tw the Holy Land, if. 12 

Aleandnan, persecutions of, under 
Antion hus Fyiphanes, i. 33, 60 

succemes, Of, under the Maccabees, 
bi. 51 

expelled from Rome, by ‘1 iberius 
Cmwsar, iL Lod 

Alexandrian, thon of, = by 
Fbaccus Aguilsus, fi. 190 

+ deputation of, befure 
Caligula, 1. 17 

Batylumian, their remarkable his- 
tery, hh. des 

——, massacre of, fj. 11M) 

ou of, iy Jerusalem (A.C. 65, 
Sh. vie 

resol of, in Jerusalem, i. 219 

massacre of, 1) Casares, Ui, 24 
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massacre of, in Syria, ii. 235 

attack Cestius Gallus, ji. 243 

defeat the Romans, {i. 247 

their preparations for war, ii. 257 

advance of \ espasian against the, {1. 
oN 

su political existence annihilated, 
ue 

modern, their character, [i1i. GI 

their literature, persecutions, and 
industry, {1. gy 

re-establishment of, into commun- 
tics, i. 03 

treatment during the reigns of Ves- 
vasian, Domitian, Nerva, and 
Prajan, in. le? 

insurrections of, in Leypt, Cyrene, 
(vprus, Mesupotanua, and Pales- 
tine, wi. dD 

treatinent of, during the rewns of 
Antoninus and Marcus Aurelus, 
fui. bdo 


Dirperson of the, th 137 


in Rgypt, iis las 

in Vela Minor, af. 139 

in Greece, fi). 13 

in Fualy, tae ba 

Mi Spain, ad. 142 

their pormecutions of 
C lirietuste, ais. 144 

thear relations with Rome, ba. i 

then Ueatiuent, by Severus, dian d57 

therr condition described by ‘Tertul- 
Iyats, das, D4 

in C trina, at Cherintuan ara, accoun! 
of, ua Dho 

atteropt, wider Constantine, to con. 
vert the. ist. 177 

laws of Constantine reapocting, dude 
} ro 

decree of Council of Lis ira, against, 
ih. 18h 

severity of their treatment, by Con- 
Slantius, Jil. 1H 

interdicted fromm entering Jeriusa- 
betty, Mb. DRE 

edict of Jullan the Apostate, fur 
restoring the worhip of, ji 18S 

set about rebuildi..g the Temple otf 
Jerusalem, di. 14 

thelr treattuent, by Theodosius the 
Great, si). Pik 

favoured by the Arians, fii, if 

conflicts betwoen Christtans and, Jil. 
ive 


the early 
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their treatment, by Theodosius IT., 
fii. 193 

conversion of, in Minorea, ili. 193 

and in Crete, itl 194 

ne of, under the Barbarian kings, 

i, 207 

trade carried on by, iu. 208 

Slave Trade of Europe, in the 
hands of, ni. 210 

state of, in Africa, ini, 216 

protected by Theodoric, Gothic 
king of Italy, ini. 217 

compelled, vy Chilperic, to receive 
baptism, an 218 

condition, on the breaking forth of 
Mahometanism, i. DIY 

State under the Byzantine empire, 
ii. 220, 278 

Jaw of Justan the elder, against, hi. 
yy ) 


laws of Justinian, against, iil, 226 

"in Pereia, state of, in. 230 

asvst the Pe sians in the conquest 
of Jerusalem, du. 230 

m Arabia, in 45 

treatment, by Mahomet, iu. 252 

under the empire of the Calphs, 
Ni. vat 

persecutions of, in Spain, ii, 257 

severe laws against, in France, ii. 
pT 


Gulden Age of the Modern, bi, 207. 


their condition under the Caliphs, 
iif. a0) 

in Italy, iit, 279 

under Charlemagne, iii. 280 

under Charles the Bald, ih 235 

under Louis the Debonnairre, iti, 281 

edicts of Agobard, bishop of Lyons, 
against, ii, 233 


Tron Age of the Modern, iii, 291 


their persecutions and degradations 
in the Kast, jij. 209 

in Palestine, iil. 203 

in the Byzantine empire, iil, 297 

effect of the Feudal System on the 
condition of, mi. 248 

effect of Chivalry on the condition 
of, il. 50 

effect of the power of the Clergy on 
the condition of, Jil, Sug 

bai or Usury on the cundition of, 
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persecutions of, in Grenada, iii. 4 

massacres of, by the Crusaders, ini, 
on 

persecutions of, in France, i. 310 

compelled to wear a pecua 1 dress, 
ui. 314 

as! Foti from France, by Philip the 

Yair, ili. 310 

readmitted, by Louis X.. 320 

rising of the Shepherds ayamst, 1i. 
32 

final expulsion from France, iii 325 

in Germany, Mb S27 

plunder and murder of, in Franc. 
fort, ii. S28 


«wn England, ita, 820 


first settlement under the Saxons, 
fi. 43S 

treatinent under Wilham Rufus, 
wa. AAS 

under stephen, ui. avd 

under Henry PE. an A 

at coronation of Richard Pini, 6 

Inassacre of, at York, hu ts 

spoluitions of, under Joho, un ail 

treatment, under Henry Hil, i. 

apariiament of, summoned, bie o46 

ant by Henry ELL, 349 

treatinent under Edward U., un. 
Bf) | 

statute resperting, i, Qo] 

therr expulsion trom England, iii. 
sol 


in Spain, iin, 347 

persecuted by the Cortes, iit, $07 

and by the Clergy, lib a9 

their expulsion trom Spain, dn. Sid 

their scli-devoUon and pufferings, 
ili. Sow 

their treatment in Italy, tli. See 

in Morocco, Jil, 309 

in Portugal, sit. 870 

in best irk. 377 

in Ttaly, Ji. 338 

effect of the invention of printing 
on the, hi. del 

effect of the Reformation on, iii. 
3H) 

made to pay toll on entering certain 
cities, Hi. S#y 

treatment in Holland, il. a 

tion with Cromwedl, iii, 383 
thelr return to England, ili, 383 
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dows) 
Modern sate of the, iji. 401 


change in their relative state to the 
rest of mankind, iu. Ww! 
in Poland, iu. 43 


edict of Fredemch the Great, re- 
_ Specting, tn. 45° 
in England, since the tine of 


Chartes Hii den 

bill for naturaluatiun of, ui 4.0 

wp Italy, iu. 4uy 

in Getmany, 13. 49 

in France, ui, avy 

peuvon to Lous AVE, a de 

Sanhedon of, summoned by Buo- 
napatte, is 42] ° 

recent acts for the amelwiration of 
the c.val atate of, it. 4.4 

estimate of (he present number of, 
in Africa, Acad, Rurope, and Asne- 
rica, iss. 430; 





Jezebel, death af, 1. 205 
Immolaien of human victigne, 1. 19 
Immortaiis of the soul, i. 14 
Inquieitson in Spain, ba. wes 
Jowush, 1. 28 
Joel, the prophet, 1. .7u4 
Jolin the Bagrrt, put ta death bs 
Herod, i, dud 
John of Gischaba, u. Dod, Otay 
in Jerusalem, th os 
melts the treasures of the Temple, 
iia 44 
surrenders to the Htutaans, ui G7 
Jonah, the prophet, 1.36.8 
Jonathan, overthraws the Mhiistipes, 
» wl 
hes frietdahip for Davad, 3. 
his death, b. 2h 
Jonathan, Use Maccabee, bo 57 
Jonathan, the High-prsent, his mur- 
Ger, bi wits 
Juppa, taken by the Roman under 
Vespanian, 1. 517 
Jcudan, Use, i054, 16, a7 
Joeeyti, birth of, L wy 
his coat of many cudguse, L 42 
his iwo dreams, & 42 
sold Vy hie beothers, 1. 43 
hong tt by Potighar, b 43 
accused by Putiphar’s wife, L 44 
thrown jote prison, i. 464 
interprets Use King’s dreams, L 44 
make chief mie, h. as 
makes himseeif known to hie bre- 
(hren, b 5) 
his adasiowtration in Egypt, & &3 
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Joscph, the Phys.cian, convcried to 
Christianity, ain. 179 
promoted by Constantine, in i752 
establishes Christian chuirctis 
Jewish cities. dia. }ie 
Joseph the Second, of Gerais, his 
edict for the ameboration of the 
Jews, 1d. 408 
Jone pitas, his History quoted, 1.97, 
wo, Th, wa bas, Youd, Wao de lo, 
Psd, U7 06, 240, hee, an ad 
Dis Hastaursy charac tertged, 2) 
his story wand claractet, bo 2d 
thade goyerner of Gahiew, vb} 
Rise deeaustiran da Gealrdet, fhe Jos 
inters<iew with John ot caschada ai. 
utes 
in tatechea, uw. Yo 
cojamacthe Rutuane, b 274 
bhttigues agate hin, a 27 
Maght at the advame co Vevpasuae, 
ut ~, 
thos hatned£ inte Jotapatr, a 
ay 
corects defence of Jotapata, 2 7 
Cancale Hi rch a wad, be ad 
Interview with Veepasian, tls 
hos character, jh 4a 
woth Littus, at sege of Jeruealem, 
Miu. de 
raomimends the surrender oo Jeri. 
palomn, tb. hs 
wounded at the sieve of Seto, 
Ved. 42 
fate after the capture of Jetunscen, 
bite Ud 
Totus amd Vgrippa teetity to the oc. 
curacy of rs Hitetony, sa. fG 
Joaphus the babe, sa 150 
Jinhua, appalited miutary beater of 
the feraciites, i. 1.4 
pasece the Jordan, 270 
cumnmiande aun and tnegn fo aod 
etl, s BGA 
divides out the land, 1 Jf 
hie death, a. [ibs 
Josiah ascends the throne of Judah, |. 
BI) 
detroys idolatrous places, 1. 16 
telebrates the I*mseoves, i. 117 
his demth, i. 318 
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eliten,” quoted, i. boi, hh, 277 
Jutapata, segeol, by Vespaaian, 51. 


087 
description of, il. 200 
capture uf, i. SeG 
Jemar, birth off, a. 07 
vfered up by Abraham, » 19 
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ifsaac, 
marnes Relx hah, i. Y2 
hes death, 1.42 
Ismuah, the Prophet, |. 303, 309, 31), 
ole, thd 
Isracl, the ‘prevailing,”) Jacob com- 
manced to assuine dhe mame of, 
. 2 
the tweive sans of, i. 4] 
Migtation ante Byype, a 32 
esabbehinent ii Geoshen, 2. 
Ist of the Rants of, 6 277 
es of the fen tribes of, i. ge. 
had, gu 
Toractites, their march through the 
Diesert, 2 ist 
ame atthe foot of Mount Sinai, 
i tq 
receis ec the Laws from Moses, 1. 4 
fot advance to the Holy Land, 1. 
Tet 
forty years’ residence inthe Desert, 
f. bea 
accond mivance to the Holy Land, 
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